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In a former paper in this Review (July, 1873) we endeavoured to 
show that the defection of the scholars was the principal cause of 
the failure of the French Reformation. Those, we said, stood 
aloof whoshould have helped ; those remained to scoff who came 
to pray ; and when the time at length arrived for the reformers to 
claim religious liberty there was on their side but a small 
handful, led by Beza, to represent the scholars of France. The 
Reformation of France, under these, among other unfortunate 
conditions, never had the slightest chance of becoming the 
religion of the country. There was in its veins that disease of 
the blood which, while the victim bears himself bravely and 
with every outward show of strength, slowly saps away his 
vigour and leaves him helpless when the day of struggle comes. 
France has its long roll of Protestant confessors, longer than 
that of England, if not more glorious. Against Latimer and 
Hooper, France may set Roussel and Louis de Berquin ; 
against every poor artisan burned by Henry and Mary, France 
has her dozens, as zealous, as faithful to the end; against 
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the execution of three or four hundred Englishmen, France 
can show the massacre of a hundred thousand. There is in 
the history of every religious persecution a dreadful monotony 
of enthusiasm, patience, and perseverance ; for all can endure 
who believe. But the blood of her martyrs made England 
loathe the religion of the persecutors; and the blood of hers 
gave France a greater thirst for more, so that the martyrdom of 
the French contessors seems to have been in vain. We propose 
in this paper to treat especially of the man who headed and ruled 
the Huguenot party during those fifteen years of struggle which 
ended with the day of St. Bartholomew. It is the period which 
shows all the strength as well as all the weakness of the Re- 
formed party; and it was illumined by the genius, tenacity, and 
courage of one without whom Protestantism in France, with no 
greatcentre of strength, and spread loosely overthecountry, would 
have been taken in detail and stamped out like free thought in 
Spain. Protestant writers make of Coligny a demi-god; they 
will admit no blemish in his character. They paint him like 
some actor moving across a stormy stage under the limelight, 
working miracles with a devoted soldiery. Signs from heaven ac- 
company his progress ; he is really inspired with prescience of the 
enemy’s doings ; he is more than a man. They even exaggerate 
his age, so as to heighten the details of the last tragic scene of 
his life, depicting the vengeance of Guise as worked upon the 
feeble frame of a venerable old man. In what account of the 
Bartholomew massacre do we fail to hear of ‘ good Coligny’s 
‘hoary hair bedabbled o’er with blood?’ As we shall see in 
the end, the Admiral at the time of his death was not an old 
mau at all. And they have insisted on turning into an 
enthusiast the most sensible, prudent, and clear-sighted soldier 
of the age. Curiously enough there is no English life of this 
great man; many English authors have written of the French 
religious wars, but none have thought Coligny worthy, by himself, 
of special study. It is, however, a proof of his greatness that in 
his own country he has had many biographers, both among 
friends and foes. We have before us two, recently published, 
from opposite points of view; the one reluctantly conceding to 
the Admiral all those qualities which most command the world’s 
admiration, the other resolute to see in his hero none even of 
the smallest weaknesses which beset human nature. The author 
of the former is the Prince De Caraman Chimay ; of the latter, 
M. Jules Tessier. 
Gaspard de Coligny, Marquis de Chatillon, belonged to a 
great and honourable house, ancient enough to have a traditional 
origin. The first, Coligny, they said, pointing to the crowned 
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eagle on their arms, was one of the Gallic ambassadors who 
received Julius Ceesar ; their first seat, originally called Colonia, 
was among the Sovesta: west of the Lake of Geneva, whence they 
removed, a hundred years before the Admiral was born, to 
Chatillon sur Loing, a place some few miles south of Montargis. 
For six hundred years, at least, the Chatillon family were 
on record as valiant fighting men; but it was not till the 
fifteenth century that they came to the front. Jean de Chatillon 
fought at Montlhéry against Charles the Bold, and won great 
honour. Jacques de Chatillon, the Admiral’s uncle, was friend 
and favourite of Charles VIII. Of him it was said— 


‘ Chatillon, Bourdillon, et Bonneval, 
Gouvernent Je sang royal.’ 


Gaspard’s father was Marshal of France and Governor of 
Pe 35 a man in high favour with Francis I., and of all 
the nobles who followed the King, there were but two who bore 
a prouder name—Claude de Lorraine, first Duke of Guise, and 
the Constable de Montmorency. Pride of birth, about which 
people nowadays say sarcastic things, was then a virtue. A 
man was really esteemed in proportion to his rank ; he esteemed 
himself in proportion to his rank; he measured his pretensions 
by the length of his pedigree ; he forgav e nothing so unwillingly 
as the advancement of a novus homo. 

As for the Marshal, Gaspard’s father, he was, Brantéme 
says, a man ‘du conseil duquel le roy s’est fort servi tant qu’il 
‘a vescu, comme il avait raison, car il avait bonne teste et bon 
‘bras.’ He died at Aqs, on his way to relieve Fontarabia, in 
1522, leaving behind him a widow and three children, Odet, 
Gaspard, and Francois, of whom the eldest was only seven. 
The boys, ther efore, had no father ; but his training was supplied 
by that of a wise and most j judicious mother. She was Louise, 
sister of the great Constable de Montmorency. Her first 
husband was the Count de Mailly, by whom she had a daughter 
Madeleine, afterwards Madame de Roye, and mother-in-law to 
the Prince de Condé. The biographers assure us gravely of 
her virtue, ‘in a time of universal license ;’ not understanding, 
first, that it was not what is generally called a time of universal 
license, and secondly that to one so proud and austere as 
Louise de Montmorency, so true a disciple of those good women, 
Anne of Brittany and Queen Claude, virtue was the merest 
necessary of existence. She was more than pure; she was 
strong in religious independence, guarded in her speech, and 
resolute in training up her three boys to become gentlemen 
after her own ideal. What that was there is little difficulty in 
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conjecturing, and itwas a better creed,at least, than that in which 
the Guises were reared. A gentleman was the inheritor of a 
noble name, destined by birth to take a position of honour ; he was 
to be accomplished in all courtly and warlike arts; he was to 
be trained in the duty of obedience, as a necessary preliminary 
to the assumption of authority; he was to be just, and stern in 
the administration of justice ; he was to see in the lower classes 
that great majority of mankind which it was his divine right to 
rule and direct, There was a bond of brotherhood among all of 
gentle blood, the brotherhood of humanity having to do with 
religion only ; as regards duty, the first was loyalty, the second 
truth ; it was better to be learned than illiterate, though letters 
were not necessary to make a soldier ; religion was a matter of 
authority for the common herd, and of private opinion for 
the well-born ; and a gentleman, for very self-respect, should 
keep himself free from vulgar amours. In all three of Louise 
de Montmorency’s sons we see the effects of this training. All 
were proud, hard in justice, chaste in conduct, true in word 
and deed ; all were born nobles, stepping to the front at once 
with the confidence of those who take their rightful position ; 
all were ready to accept the responsibilities forced upon them 
by their birth ; all were well skilled in military arts, even the 
cardinal, who, on the day of St. Denys, fought valiantly with 
the rest. As for the religion taught the boys, we may readily 
understand its nature, when we learn that their mother died 
refusing the aid of a priest, that their half-sister, Madeleine de 
Roye, was an avowed Protestant, that the three sons, though 
taught to conform outwardly, one after the other gave in their 
adhesion to the Reform; and that their tutor was Nicolas 
Berault—called Beraldus, after the pedantry of the time—a 
friend of Louis de Berquin and Erasmus.* He was a man of great 
eloquence, and of polished manners, both of which he communi- 
cated to his pupils. He seems to have possessed, as well, the 
toleration and breadth which belonged to the school of 
Hrasmus ; and it isnoteworthy that his son, as well as his pupils, 
embraced the Reformed religion. When Gaspard grew to 
years of discretion, it fell to the lot of Berault to urge upon him 
the ecclesiastical career. A bishopric, a long list of benefices, 
a possible cardinal’s hat, were in the reach of the Montmorency 
and Chatillon influence. Berault, probably knowing the nature 


* «Etiam nune,’ says Erasmus, ‘audire mihi videor linguam illam 
explanatam ac volubilem, suaviterque tinnientem et blande canoram 
vocem, orationem paratam ac pure fluentem: videre os illud amicum et 
plurimum humanitatis pre se ferens, supercilii nihil: mores venustos, 
commodos, faciles, minimeque molestos.’ 
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of the boy, confined his persuasions to the worldly aspect, the 
rich revenues and the honourable position that lay at his feet. 
Gaspard refused the baits; he would be a soldier. It was a 
pity that so many good things should go out of the family, and 
the eldest of the three, Odet, consented to give up his position : 
as head of the house, and took orders. He was Bishop of ss 
Beauvais at sixteen, a cardinal at seventeen, and a politician, BE 
wary, persuasive, and far-seeing, at twenty. He, too, subse- q 
mond rofessed the Reformed religion, married Elizabeth de a 
auteville, and retained the cardinal’s hat and the episcopal q 
d } revenues while calling himself Count of Beauvais. Like his 
's | brothers, Odet de Chatillon had the singular power of making 
f | himself loved and trust. 


+ 


d ‘It seems to me,’ says Brantéme, ‘that Francis never had a more wl 
discreet, courteous, and generous man. I have heard those who were 
1 | 3 the Courts of Francis I. and Henry II. say that the disgrace of his 
a friends never shook his favour with them, nor could his very 3 

enemies choose but love him, so frank was his face, so open his heart, j 
so gentle his manners.’ 


n Trusted by friend and foe alike these three. No man can 
e | ask for greater honours in life than to win the trust of all men. 
h Louise de Montmorency was in no hurry to send out her 


y | boys into the world. There is a story Guspird’ 
d | Francois fighting a duel while at college, ia Paris, bat iv is 
le clearly apocryphal, and there is nothing thet 
‘h | them went to Paris at all until they went tp ‘vith theie mothar)'* 
ir | Gaspard being then just one-and-twenty, when she became 
as | gouvernante to little Jeanne d’Albret. It was about the year 
-a | 1539, when Jeanne was only eleven. Of the future actors in 
at | the great religious wars to come in twenty years, the Constable 
i- | de Montmorency, uncle to the Chatillons, was then forty-five 
1e | yeurs of age, a year older than the King; Saint André was 
of | five-and-thirty ; Tavannes, thirty; Heery the Dauphin, 
ls, | Catherine de Medicis his wife, the Dukede Guise, the Cardinal 
to | his brother, and Coligny, were all, within a year or two, of 
m | the same age. Next to the throne stood, by right, the Princes 
8, | of the House of Bourbon, but the disgrace of the Constable de 
ey | Bourbon had somehow failen upon all the family. The three 
re | Princes were Antoine, afterwards King of Navarre ; Louis, 
Prince de Condé, and Charles, Cardinal ; now only boys, the 
im | eldest not more than twelve. 

a In 1540 the fury of the first persecution had spent itself in 
os, | the execution of certain miserable ‘Sacramentaires,’ chiefly of 
low origin, the only man of any mark who had suffered being 
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Jean de Caturce of Toulouse. For, as Froude records of Queen 
Mary’s persecution, they did not dare to strike at high game: 
the nobles held their own opinions as they pleased : the victims 
were the artisans, weavers and cobblers, who could not resist the 
temptation of speaking a word for the truth. Baron d’Oppéde 
had not yet made his ferocious campaign against the harm- 
less Vaudois; Clement Marot, eager to prove a suspected ortho- 
doxy, was busy turning the Psalms into French verses, which 
the Court were eagerly singing, every one selecting his favourite. 
The Dauphin, for instance, chose the 128th, ‘How blessed is 
he that fears the Lord ;’ Catherine the 6th, ‘O Lord, in wrath 
rebuke me not’; the Sorbonne had not yet found out that the 
hymns were dangerous, and, for the first time, France had her 
household sacred songs. History finds no improvement in 
morality to correspond with this newly-awakened zeal for 
Psalmody: Francis, always fond of music, no doubt sang the 
hymns with his favourite the Duchess d’ Etampes, who sub- 
sequently became a Protestant: while his son would lift up the 
128th with his elderly mistress, Diane de Poitiers, who after- 
wards became the most rigid supporter of the old faith. For 
the Court of Francis might be ferociously orthodox, or sentimen- 
tally religious, but it could never be moral. But to this Court, 
the widow brought her three boys, offering them, as was her 
duty, 49 the séxvice of the King. Montmorency was in disgrace, 
end: living in-retirement at Chantilly, a circumstance which did 
uct afiect’tke favcur with which the Chatillons were received. 
‘They were the. scions af a stout and able Marshal of France, and 
entitled to draw their swords for the King wherever fighting 
was tobe had. During the next seven years, Coligny fought 
his first campaigns, putting into practice what he had learned 
in theory, and proving himself fitted for something better than 
a cavalry charge, or a hand-to-hand fight in the trenches. From 
the first he showed that readiness to fight which characterized 
all his after life. Side by side with him during these seven 
years fought his brother Andelot, and his chosen friend Francis, 
afterwards Duke of Guise. 

The latter, a year younger than Coligny, was the son of Claude 
de Lorraine and Antoinette de Bourbon, by the father’s side 
claiming descent from Charlemagne and King Godfrey of Jeru- 
salem; by the mother’s, from the Royal House of France. The 
family, though it was not yet thirty years since Claude entered 
Paris with no baggage but a walking stick, had already arrived 
at its highest point of greatness. The founder had received 
everything from the King except the title of Prince, which was 
what ne most desired; he lived to see his eldest son the defender 
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of Metz and the darling of Paris, two others cardinals, one 
Grand Prior, and one Marshal ; while his daughter was married 
to the King of Scotland.* With vast revenues and boundless 
ambition, the Guises possessed abilities that amounted, in one or 
two of them to genius, and could all boast of those qualities which 
most attract and dazzle the populace. But even before the death 
of Francis, the pride of the family was greater than the good- 
natured King could brook, and with his latest breath he cautioned 
his son against the Guises. 


‘Frangois premitr predict ce poynct 
Que ceulx de la maison de Guyse, 
Mettroyent ses enfans en pourpoinct 
Et son pauvre peuple en chemise.’ 


They were extremely handsome, personally brave, notorious 
for gallantry, profuse in expenditure, eloquent of speech, affable 
in manners, easy of access, and of apparently kindly disposition. 
La main Lorraine was a proverbial expression for liberality: 
there was no knight in ancient story who bore so high a name 
as the young Duke of Guise, in whose chivalrous nature there 
seemed no guile, in whose devotion to the old religion there 
seemed no thought of personal ambition. Yet this man with his 
brother the cardinal was perpetually scheming for his own 
aggrandizement, and behind the frank sunshine of his laughing 
eye was the cold brain of one who took no step that did not 
seem to lead to higher fortune. Huguenot writers call him 
illiterate: it is not true—he loved to read the Latin historians, of 
whom Tacitus was his favourite, and Scipio the character which 
he took for his own model, and he left behind him memoirs, 
which exist in MS., of the events in which he took a part from 
1547 to 1563. ‘Ha!’ cries Brantéme, in an ecstasy of admira- 
tion. ‘Ha! brave prince ; tu ne devois jamais mourir.’ 

With this young man Coligny formed a friendship, which 
lasted for some years, of the closest and most confidential kind. 
The young men wore each other’s colours : rode on the same side 
in tournaments: played together in masquerades :—‘ tous deux 
‘fort enjouez et faisant des folies plus extravagantes que tous les 
‘autres.’—most biographers refuse to believe that the grave 
Admiral ever was a young man atall. It wasa time when men 
carried the classical spirit into practice, and formed romantic 


* The Cardinal de Lorraine, Claude’s brother, possessed for his own 
share of the family revenues the archbishoprics of Lyons, Rheims, and 
Narbonne, the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, Verdun, Théroanne, Lugon, and 
Valence, with the Abbeys of Gorze, Fécamp, Cluny, Marmoutiers, and 
Tle Barbe. 
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friendships after the manner of the ancients, which were to be 
the wonder and delight of future ages. Guise and Coligny pro- 
core to figure in the lives of some new Plutarch, as Damon and 

ythias. We look at Damon and Pythias after six years, and 
we find their friendship cooled—we look six years later still, and 
find it turned to hatred. All sorts of suggestions have been 
made as to the causes of this change—one of the two made a 
hasty remark ; one was piqued at the other’s good fortune, and 
so on; nothing, meantime, being clearer than the plain truth. 
The minds of the two men were so different that friendship was 
only possible so long as their pursuits did not clash. In religion 
Guise inclined to authority, Coligny to independent judgment ; 
Guise loved the pomp and splendour which belonged to his posi- 
tion, Coligny loved the power ; both desired the reputation of 
being the greatest captain in France; Guise was profuse and 
splendid ; careless of what he said; fond of pleasure; easily 
moved to mercy, except in the case of a heretic ; and an obedient 
son of the Church, so long as the Church never interfered with 
his private pleasures. Coligny was none of these things, as his 
portrait, if we may depend upon it, clearly shows. He has a 
thin figure, with narrow and sloping shoulders—those of Guise 
are broad and square, as in all men of mirthful nature; his head 
is small, finely-shaped, and proudly poised ; thin straight hair 
cut close lies over a lofty forehead, square, but narrow ; his eyes 
are full and stern—there are no smiles lurking in their depths, 
but a great capacity for sadness ; the nose is straight and long, 
with delicate nostrils ; his face is oval and thin, with sunken 
cheeks, ending in a small pointed beard, cut to the shape of the 
chin, and growing round a mouth firm and close, with lips that 
are mobile and yet too thin. The face is set ina high stiff ruff, 
which adds to the set sadness of its expression; it has little 
external beauty, and nothing except the steady eye to show why 
thousands upon thousands waited in patience to be pillaged and 
murdered, because the Admiral told them that the time was 
not ¥et come, or rushed upon an enemy three times as strong as 
themselves, because the Admiral led them on. The face is that 
of a grave man, stern at all times, just even to cruelty, and 
yet that of one who was trusted by friend and foe alike. What 
was there in common between Guise the beau sabreur, the man 
of the world, and this other, for whom the world’s pleasures had 
nocharm ; whose religion was personal, and who placed duty the 
first of all earthly considerations ? Not much: and yet men have 
been friends, whose minds have been at variance on every point; 
nor do we, as a rule, hate each other for differences of mental 
constitution. Moreover, the coolness between Guise and Coligny 
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set in before years had stamped strongly the differences between 
them—even the most reserved of men, the coldest in outward 
manner, is cordial and frank at twenty ; attracted, too, by the 
very qualities in which he is most deficient. The young men 
were friends at first, perhaps, because they differed : their friend- 
ship failed when their aims agreed. For both loved military 
reputation ; both ardently desired glory; both were ambitious 
of rank and dignitics; and at every turn their paths crossed. 
The gallantry of Guise was equalled by that of Coligny; they 
fought side by side with equal honour in Luxembourg, at Mont- 
médy, at Renty, at Binche ; they were together in Italy, where 
they were knighted on the field of Cerisola. But Coligny’s 
luck failed, while that of Guise continued. He took Boulogne, 
but lost St. Quentin. Guise defended Metz, and took Calais— 
on plans prepared by his rival. It was Coligny who made 
Guise a favourite with Henry, the Dauphin ; it was Guise who 
supplanted him with Henry, the King. All Coligny’s designs 
were frustrated by Guise—all his plans for peace and liberty 
were destroyed by Guise ; it was Guise who plunged the country 
into religious commotions ; it was Guise who made the Admiral 
spend in civil war the genius and resources that should have 
been displayed against Spain. Cruellest stroke of fate—it was 
Guise and no other, who out-generalled the Admiral at Dreux. 
Coligny hated him. When the news came of his assasination, 
he made no secret of his satisfaction. He wrote to Catherine 
that he was ‘ glad of Guise’s death, because his religion had lost 
its most dangerous enemy.’* Coligny would have been more 
than human had he not hated the man who made his life a 
failure : he would have been lower than himself had he pretended 
to be sorry at his death. 

In 1547 came the new reign. With it Montmorency regained 
his favour, and though Henry was more rigorous than his 
futher against ‘ ceux de la religion,’ the brothers Chatillon were 
in high favour at Court. Gaspard and Andelot married, the 
latter to Claudine de Rieux, a rich heiress, the former her 
cousin, Charlotte de Laval, who had already embraced the new 
doctrines. And in 1552 the King gave Coligny his first great 
coramand, making him colonel-general of the French infantry. 
This was principally composed of Swiss mercenaries, who might 
be hired for any cause. There was no discipline among them ; 
in time of war they pillaged, murdered, and destroyed without 
restraint ; in time of peace they roamed aboui the country like 


* «Plusieurs s’estonnarent comment Iny, qui estoit fort froid et modeste 
en parolles, il alla proférer celles 14 qui ne seryoient de rien et dont il 
s’en fust trés bien passé.’—Brantéme. 
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so many brigands. It was Coligny’s first care to bring these 
disorderly troops to discipline, and he subjected them to a code 
of rules originally drawn up during the siege of Boulogne. 
They show us the austere side of his character, now fully deve- 
loped. He would have no quarrelling among the soldiers; no 
duel was to be fought or cartel to be sent without special leave 
of the captain or colonel ; for nearly all military offences the 
soldier was ‘passé par les picques;’ everything was to be 
paid for ; honour of women was to be respected, under penalty 
of hanging and strangling ; the ‘enormous and execrable blas- 
‘phemies’ of the soldiers were to be heard no more, under 
penalties—for the first offence of eight days’ prison, on bread 
and water; for the second, to make the amende honorable on 
knees and in shirt, with a lighted torch in hand; and for the 
third, to have the tongue cut out. There was to be no roving 
about the country in search of forage, on pain of hanging , and 
he who used his arms in town or garrison was to have his hand 
struck off publicly. These rules he enforced among his own 
men with a rigour which gave him the character of cruelty. 
They saved, Brantéme says, the lives of a million of persons, 
‘ for before there was nothing but pillage, robbery, plunder, 
‘ ransoming, murder, quarrels, and ravishing among the bands, 
‘so that they resembled rather companies of Arabs and brigands 
‘than noble soldiers.’ This code of Coligny was, indeed, the 
beginning of modern military discipline. He wanted to follow 
it up by the establishment of a military hospital, but the disaster 
of Saint Quentin prevented him. The post of colonel of the 
infantry was, however, the real commencement of his career ; 
the Constable asked for him the command in Italy, which was 
refused, owing to the influence of Diane de Poitiers. He 
received in place of this, the governorship of Montreuil, 
Selaques, Blacquay, ‘et tout le Comté du Boullonnais tant 
‘conquis qu’ 4 conquérir;’ and in 1552 he was nominated to 
the great and important post of Admiral of France.* Hitherto 
he has outstripped Guise, who has gained no reputation but that 
of a good cavalry officer. But then came Guise’s masterly de- 
fence of Metz, which put him on a level, at least, with Coligny. 
Next the Admiral was appointed governor of Ile Adam ; in the 
following year governor of Picardy, on the resignation of the 
King of Navarre; and in 1556 he negociated with Philip the 
truce of Vaucelles. It was the highest point of his greatness at 


* He wished to resign the command of the infantry in favour of his 
brother, but as Andelot was a prisoner in Italy, he kept both charges, 
issuing his orders ‘De par monsieur l’Admiral couronnel général de 
l’infanterie Frangaise.’ 
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Court ; but henceforth the days of Coligny are to be full of dis- 
aster and disappointment. For, against his will, the truce was 
violated; war broke out again with Spain, and fortune left 
him for ever. 

He had aleady earned the reputation of being a favourer of 
heretics ; his brother Andeiot had been imprisoned for pro- 
claiming himself a Protestant, but he had formed a scheme, 
which received the King’s approbation, for relieving France of 
her religious dissenions. We must remember that kings were 
not always anxious to persecute, and that even the doctors of 
the Sorbonne were not always longing to burn and torture 
heretics. Coligny pointed across the Atlantic Ocean at those 
broad lands over which Spain and Portugal arrogantly claimed 
exclusive right. There, with no limit to the acres waiting to 
be occupied, no limit to the wealth that might be accumulated, 
might risea new France, loyal to the old, whose colonists should 
be the persecuted followers of the new religion. There they 
should have liberty of conscience, with self-government, subject 
to such laws as might be imposed by the King. There should 
be freedom of religion, in itself so great a boon as to be worth 
exile, loss of lands and property, a hard and uncertain life, a 
dangerous climate. More than this, the colony should drain the 
old country of disturbing influences; should render toleration 
possible, by the banishment of the weaker party; if that could 
be called banishment which threw tle exiles into the arms of 
their brothers in religion. Remember that at this time there 
was no question of toleration in Kurope. Uniformity of religion 
was the common platform of all discussion; England and 
Geneva, and Lutheran Germany would not tolerate the Roman 
Catholics ; Spain and France would not tolerate the Reformers. 
Coligny, who foresaw the long train of disasters ushered in by 
a few years of persecution, conceived and tried to carry into 
execution a plan which anticipated that of the English Puritans 
—and was far greater, because he made it a national move- 
ment, backed at first by the King’s own encouragement. In 
1555 the first expedition set sail from Havre, which was to create 
a Protestant France in America. For some reason, probably 
through ignorance of geography, the Admiral chose Brazil as 
the site of the newcolony. The little fleet, of two men of war 
and a brig, commanded by Durand de Villegagnon, landed on 
the 10th of November in a small island in the bay of Rio 
Janeiro, which had been already settled, but abandoned by the 
Portuguese. ‘fhe island, only halfa league in circumference, 
was easy of defence, for which reason Villegagnon chose it for 
his establishment, and giving it the name of Coligny, began to 
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build his fortress on a rock in the centre. The news of the 
settlement reached France, and hundreds, excited by the reports, 
volunteered to join the colony. The next year a second fleet 
was despatched, but, owing to a sudden cooling of the early zeal, 
with only 300 emigrants on board, among whom were several 
ministers from Geneva. Then came quarrels, discussions, and 
seditions. Those who had emigrated for pleasure or for fight- 
ing found themselves compelled to work all day in the con- 
struction of the fort. Those who had emigrated for religious 
freedom found themselves under the rule of Genevan intole- 
rance, more narrow and rigid, more grievous to bear than the 
persecution at home. Life had no pleasures, and cooped up in 
this islet, a mile long and half a mile broad, the hapless 
emigrants had no change but from work to preaching, and from 
preaching to work. The Genevese were the first to rebel against 
the life they led, and, after a year or so managed to desert the 
island in a body, and to gain the mainland, whence they got 
back to France in 1558. Six or eight hundred men were wait- 
ing in Brittany for a chance of going out. At sight of the 
returned emigrants they resolved to remain at home, and the 
colony was lost. Villegagnon came home, and the handful that 
remained behind were massacred by the Portuguese. It will be 
seen, later on, that Coligny, in spite of this failure, never ceased 
to regard his scheme as practicable, and returned to it again 
and again in after years, when an occasion presented itself. 
But the truce of Versailles was broken, and there were other 
things todo. ‘Since,’ says the Admiral, ‘it pleases the king 
‘that I serve him in the government of Picardy, it is right 
‘that [ should forget everything else, to accommodate myself, 
‘and follow his will.’ The Admiral, whose head-quarters are 
at Abbeville, multiplies himself; it is he who, single-handed, 
provides for everything, studies economy of expenditure, 
protects the private interests of cities and all private persons, 
and is careful that the poor shall not be robbed and ill-treated. 
Then came the enemy into his province, and the disastrous day 
of St. Quentin, when the French lost 10,000 men, and left the 
road open all the way to Paris. To stop the enemy Mont- 
morency ordered Coligny to hold the town. How he held the 
place, dismantled as it was, with troops disheartened and_ almost 
inutinous, how his brother Andelot came to his assistance. . . . 
‘ bien puys je dire que sans luy je fusse demeuré sous le faix’— 
how the place was taken, and he himself made prisoner, is told 
by himself in his ‘ Discours sur le Siége de St. Quentin,’ the 
only thing that remains of Coligny’s writings, except his letters. 
It is plain, clear, and remarkably modest; he tells us how he 
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lost the place; with characteristic forbearance he spares his 
cowardly and mutinous soldiers, because he will not condemn 
them ‘sans qu’ils soient diz et alleguent leurs raisons.’ The 
‘Discours’ was written in his prison at Ghent, and Coligny 
discovered, on returning from his exile, that he had entirely 
lost the King’s favour, which was now transferred to Guise. 
But he had gained a more important thing, religious conviction. 
He went into prison with a mind full of doubt; he came out of 
it with certainty. Like his brother Andelot, like his wife, he 
crossed the fatal stream which separates the Catholic from the 
Protestant. His conversion was before the writing of the 
‘ Discours,’ if we are to judge by certain phrases which point to 
other changes than loss of liberty. 


‘Tels mystéres ne se jouent point sans la permission et volonté de 
Dieu, laquelle est toujours bonne, sainte, et raisonable, et qui ne fait 
rien sans juste occasion, dont toutesfois je ne sgay pas la cause et dont 
aussi peu je me dois enquérir mais plustost m’humilier devant Luy 
en me conformant a sa volonteé.’ 


Deprived of the Royal favour, he retreated to his chateau of 
Chatillon sur Loing, where he occupied himself in collecting 
pictures, books, and works of art. All the world knew that he 
belonged to the ‘ religion,’ as well as his two brothers; but the 
Admiral of France, the Governor of Picardy, the Colonel of 
French Infantry, was not a man like some poor cobbler to be 
hung up in chains and slowly roasted. Moreover, though the 
Reformers did not yet know their own strength, their spirit was 
slowly rising ; rumours ran about the country that they might 
be numbered by tens of thousands; the psalms of Marot were 
sung again in the Pré aux Cleres; the King threatened a new 
and greater persecution, and then, the first of all the dramatic 
surprises which crowd the history of the French religious wars, 
the lance of Montgomery gave France a new king, and the 
Protestants had a further breathing space. 

Francis II. was nephew to the Guises, but the Queen Mother 
hated the Guises, who kept her from power. She began, per- 
haps in earnest, to hold out hopes that she, too, might become 
a Protestant, guided by the Duchess de Montpensier and 
Madeleine de Roye, Coligny’s half-sister, both of the Reform: 
and she expressed to Coligny her sorrow for the religious per- 
secutions, recognizing already that it was to Coligny that all 
eyes turned. ‘I'he nominal head of the party was the Prince of 
Condé, the real head was the Admiral. 

The three brothers of the Bourbon House were entirely 
unlike each other. The eldest, Antony, King of Navarre, 
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vacillated between the Catholics and the Protestants, leaning to 
the latter, but tempted by the former ; the second, the Cardinal 
de Bourbon, as weak as Antony but not so brave, was a bigot 
and fanatic of the deepest dye. In the third, Louis, Prince of 
Condé, all the worth and dignity of the family was concen- 
trated. Louis was a little, round-shouldered man, short of 
stature, stout of heart, and greedy of pleasure. His religion 
Was a party cry, but he was loyal to it, and no doubt his rela- 
tions with the Chatillons, whose niece, Eleonore de Roye, was 
his first wife, gave him some idea of a higher faith. His posi- 
tion as Prince of the Blood made him nominal chief of the 
party; his connection, as a kind of nephew, with Coligny, 
placed him under his guardianship. He was as popular as 
Guise, and as easy in his manner. In spite of his religion, 
says Brantéme, ‘le bon Prince estoit bien aussy mondain qu’un 
‘autre, et aymoit autant la femme d’autrui que la sienne.’ 
They sang a song about him— 


‘Ce petit homme tant jolly 
Toujours cause et toujours rit, 
Et toujours baise sa mignonne. 
Dieu garde de mal le petit homme!’ 


f Better men have fought for a noble cause, but the Prince of 
ca Condé was at least loyal to the cause for which he gave his 
life. 

As for Catherine, we must acknowledge the difficulties of her 
position. She had one purpose, to maintain her power, and, 
through herself, the royal authority. ‘To do this she had but 
one weapon, her duplicity; as for her religion, it was that of 
a cultivated Italian. She was ready to become Protestant, 
or to remain Catholic, as either party seemed to offer greater 
safety, with a preference for the former, because it gave a 
chance of emancipation from the Guises. Coligny, who had 
by this time organized his party and knew his strength, offered 
her fifty thousand lances, but they were scattered about the 
face of the country, for Protestantism in France was sporadic. 
And then came acts of violence. Protestant fanatics murdered 
President Minard, the Catholics executed De Bourg; other 
murders followed, and the Huguenots, exasperated and terrified, 
met in solemn council at Venddme. All the leaders of the 
party were present, the King of Navarre, Condé, the Chatillon 
Brothers, La Rochefoucauld, Rohan, Chartres, and Porcian, 
while to show the political nature of the gathering, Mont- 
; morency, Premier Christian of France, and the staunchest Catho- 
lic in the world, was represented by deputy. Should they take 
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up arms against the Guises? Behind them, ready to move at 
a word, lay, murmuring and growling, an enormous mass, how 
great only Coligny knew, the Reformed party, from whom 
their armies could be drawn. Their strength was such as to 
promise them a force equal, or little inferior, to any that could 
be brought against them: their weakness lay in the scattering 
of their power. In the west and in the south the Protestants 
were strong. They were strong in Normandy; in many towns 
they were an actual majority, but in most they were a small 
minority, trembling at every moment for life and liberty. It 
was Andelot who cried for war, and at all risks; it was 
Coligny, more prudent, who held his party back. Let them 
first try to reach the Queen Mother by the King of Navarre. 
Antony went to Court to be treated with neglect, coldness, and 
even contumely, and a second meeting, more indignant, more 
stormy, was held at La Ferté sur Marne. Again, while Condé 
and Andelot loudly called for war, Coligny stood in the breach, 
resolved to keep the peace so long as it could be kept. He argued 
that they had everything to gain by waiting: the reform was 
spreading. The King was yet a boy who would grow impatient 
of his uncles. Catherine might be won; relations ‘might be estab- 
lished, if necesary, with Germany and England. Above all, let 
it not be said that Princes of the Royal Blood and nobles of such 
rank as those who constituted the assembly of La Ferté had drawn 
the sword upon their King. The advice of Coligny was adopted. 


There may have been another reason for the postponement of 


hostilities—the conspiracy of Amboise. In this plot the con- 
spirators proposed to seize on the young King, arrest the Guises, 
and make the Bourbon Princes the governors and advisers of the 
Crown. The chief in the business was one La Renauldie, a 
soldier of great ability and experience. He went from place to 
place organizing his plans and gaining recruits. Behind him 
was an unnamed chief called ‘le Capitaine Muet.? Who was 
this chief, never mentioned by the conspirators save under 
torture? Tavannes says that the conspiracy was organized by 
Condé, Coligny, and Catherine of Medici. Brantéme declares 
that the Admiral had never heard of it—‘ they never dared to 
tell him of it.’ The extraordinary secrecy and boldness of the 
plot make one incline to the belief that it belonged to the head 
of Renauldie alone, his Capitaine Muet having no existence, and 
the details of the conspiracy being also known only to himself. 
But the design failed, Renauldie falling among the first : and his 
secretary gave the names of Condé and Coligny to save himself 
trom torture. In the bloody time cf reprisals that followed, 
when the shallow waters of the sparkling Loire ran red and 
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turbid with the blood of the executed, even in the first heat of 
rage, Coligny repaired quietly to Court, not to extenuate him- 
self, not to clear away any suspicion, but to save, if he could, 
the life of Castelnau. For in spite of Tavannes and the Catho- 
lic historians, no one did suspect him—no one who knew 
Coligny ever suspected him of any treachery at all.* 

The Duke of Guise, his enemy, had been his friend, and knew 
the man whom he spared, not because he was too powerful 
—he was not so powerful as Condé, and yet Condé’s name and 
rank did not save him from arrest a little later on—but 
because he knew his loyalty. Only a few days before the 
Amboise affair Coligny is sent to Paris to allay the popular 
excitement. And immediately after it he was called by the 
Queen Mother to draw up a mémoir on the position of affairs in 
Normandy. He did so, taking the opportunity to advise the 
dismissal of the Guises. The mémoir led at least to the edict of 
Romorantin, and to the Grand Assembly of Fontainebleau. 
Catherine, the real ally of Coligny in one thing only, desired to 
rid herself of the Guises. But she was afraid to trust herself 
wholly to the Admiral, or to any one else, being already 
involved in that tangled mesh of concession, deceit, com- 
promise, and intrigue, which drove France blindly mad for 
thirty years. She was afraid. It is the nag re of 
Catherine’s character. What would have been the history of 
France if Jeanne D’Albret had been in her place ? 

Fontainebleau was going to make the impossible possible, to 
heal the evils of France, fill the treasury, compose animosities, 
and reunite opposite partisans, and, as in every great meeting, 
people hoped that out of a grand national palaver something 
might be struck out for the public good. No more imposing 
assembly was ever held. At the King’s side were his mother, 
his wife, the Cardinals of Bourbon, Lorraine, and Guise, the 
Dukes of Guise and Aumale, the Constable, the Admiral, 
and the Chancellor. Montmorency, for the protection of his 
nephews and himself, was accompanied by an escort of eight 
hundred gentlemen and men-at-arms, a following by which 
their confidence in the Guises might be fairly measured. At 
the first sitting the King pronounced a discourse, and the Duke de 
Guise gave an account of his administration. At the second the 
Admiral rose to perform the most solemn and the most decisive 


* «The Guises, doubting that the Chatillons were of the conspiracy, 
sent them letters entreating their presence at Court. They came, and 
at once, ‘‘ce qui asseura fort ceux de Guise.” Many persons thought 
that if the Admiral and Andelot had mixed themselves up with the con- 
spiracy it would not have turned out so badly.’—Castelnau. 
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action of his life. He began by saying that, having been in ~ 
Normandy by command of the Queen Mother to investigate a 
into the troubles there, he had discovered that they were due 
to the persecution of the Huguenots. He then advanced to the 
throne, and presented on his knee two petitions, one to the 
King, the other to the Queen Mother, from the Protestants. 
They were alike in substance, and prayed that, as loyal sub- 


jects, they might be allowed the free exercise of their religion. 
he act struck the Court with surprise and alarm. The King 
' asked the Admiral from whom he had received the petition. 
: He replied that he did not know. Guise pointed out that it 
‘ was not signed. The Admiral replied that he would get fifty 
; thousand signatures. And then he continued his speech, 
‘ asking for the suspension of persecution, the assemblage of the 
‘ — General, and the dismissal of the newly-formed Royal 
uard. 
, This act of Coligny, which had doubtless been previously 
. resolved upon, was the first open attempt made by the Reformers 
f to assert themselves. They had previously dragged on an obscure 
: . @.d hunted-down existence. Suddenly they spring to light, 
y no longer a cowed herd of submissive victims, but an army 
. resolute to have no more burning and murdering, an army with 
i leaders; and Coligny, who has restrained the violence of the 
f chiefs at Vendédme and La Ferté, now steps to the front, and 
tells the King, almost in somany words, that there is to be civil 
‘ war, or a cessation of persecution. 
The States were convoked at Meaux for December, four months 
4 after the assembly of Fontainebleau; but the place of meeting 
. was changed to Orleans, whither the Court adjourned. In this 
S interval the Guises resolved on taking a decided step. They 
S concentrated forces round the city ; they received promises from 
+ the King of Spain to act with them, if necessary; and, their 
1 preparations made, they forced the King to summon the Bourbon 
s Princes to Court. Blinded—the elder by a confidence that the 
" King would not touch a Prince of the Blood, and the younger, 
. M. d’Aumale thinks, by a passion for Mary—both obeyed the 
" summons, and entered Orleans. Condé was instantly arrested, 
a tried, and sentenced to death, his execution being fixed for the 
‘il 10th of December. Before the day arrived the young King 
mi was dead and the Guises dethroned from power. 

To the Protestants the King’s death was nothing short of a 
> miracle ; for the plans had been so well laid, the time for action 
id was so near, the plot contrived for their destruction was so secret, 
a that no other event could have saved them. The Cardinal de 

Guise had invented a form of words called his rat-trap, by 
NO, XXII, 
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which every Protestant in the country would be caught. This 
oath was on a fixed day to be submitted to every man in the 
country; those who refused were to be instantly executed. 
Meantime Condé was to be executed as a conspirator ; Navarre 
was to be secretly murdered ; Coligny and Andelot were to be 
assassinated in the streets. It is uncertain whether Coligny 
was in Orleans at the time. His half-sister, Madeleine de Roye, 
was there, and was arrested at the same time as Condé, her son- 
in-law. We hear of him at Havre, busy in organizing another 
expedition to found a French colony in the N ew World; we 
hear that he was summoned to Orleans. Tavannes says in one 
place that Coligny was with the Constable at the Court, and in 
another that they were all away; De Thou says that the 
Admiral and the Cardinal de Chatillon were the only two 
gentlemen who did not desert the King of Navarre. We 
incline to think that Coligny was at Orleans; it seems incon- 
sistent with all the rest of his life were he at any time to show 
mistrust of the King. But the poor boy died, promising with 
his last breath to murder every Huguenot in the kingdom, if 
life be spared; the cardinal’s rat-trap was not wanted; and 
the Spaniards rolled back sullenly from the frontier. 

The new reign opened well for the Reformers. Catherine 
listened to the ChAtillons, whose half-sister, Madeleine de 
Mailly, with the Duchess de Montpensier, was her chief favourite; 
the Chancellor, Michel de Hopital, made a long and moving 
appeal in favour of toleration, declaring that another year of 
persecution would kindle the flames of civil war. The Admiral 
christened his newly-born son after the Genevan rite ; and at 
the coronation of Charles, Odet de Chatillon appeared dressed in 
cardinal’s robes, and with him his wife. Catherine even, for it 
was not yet certain which side was the stronger, held out hopes 
of joining the Reformed ranks. Then came the colloquy at 
Poissy, to which the Reformers trusted, in the hope that it 
would lead to more than toleration, to the conversion of the whole 
country. At all events, there was breathing space, and at 
every interval of persecution and war the Protestant faith 
seemed to spread and grow like a luxuriant plant in a congenial 
soil. Coligny turned his face once more across the Atlantic. 
This time it was to Florida that he looked, the flowery land of 
romance claimed by Spain. He sent out an expedition com- 
manded by Jean Ribaud, a stout sailor, who landed on the 
coast, set up the arms of the King of France, established 
friendly relations with the natives, and returned with a favour- 
able report, only to find the country plunged into a civil war 
and no hope of furthering that scheme for a time. The colloquy 
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of Poissy, leaving both parties more stubborn in their faith, 

roduced at least one effect, the Edict of January, which gave 
the Huguenots the right to exercise their religion undisturbed. 
It remained in force for exactly six weeks, and then the Duke 
de Guise trampled it under foot at the massacre of Vassy. Six 
weeks were not long, but they gave Coligny time to prepare for 
the inevitable struggle, and when Condé issued his orders from 
Meaux to all the Protestants in France to arm themselves, 
Coligny was able to promise Catherine that if she would trust 
the King and herself with the Princes of the Blood, she should 
find au army in every province of France. Catherine acceded ; 
she wrote letter after letter to Condé, urging him to hasten to 
Fontainebleau and seize the King; the dilatory King let the 
opportunity pass, and the Guises took it. Henceforward 
Catherine showed no more inclination to become a Protestant. 
And then, before the clash of arms, there was silence for a 
space till the last man in France who had not yet taken a side 
should declare himself. For on him, the Admiral, the heavy 
responsibility lay of declaring civil war; murder, treachery, 
and persecution, on the one hand, the sin of rebellion on the 
other. In the night, as he lay awake and pondered, he heard 
his wife sobbing at his side, and knew the reason. 


‘« Sound your soul,” he said. ‘Are you prepared to hear of 
defection, to receive the reproaches of partisans as well as enemies, 
treasons of your friends, exile, shame, nakedness, hunger, even the 
hunger of your own children, your own death by an executioner, after 
that of your husband? I give you three weeks to consider.” ‘“ They 
are gone already,” replied his wife. “ Do not bring upon your head 
the deaths of those three weeks, or I will myself bear witness against 
you at the judgment seat of God.”’ 


There were already deaths enough; the massacre of Vassy 
was the signal, and as if by consent the Catholics rose ut 
Cahors, at Sens, Amiens, Noyes, Abbeville, Chalons, at Tours, 
Marseilles, and Auxerre, killing and destroying. The woman’s 
instinct was right ; but her husband knew what was meant by 
war ; he foresaw the ruined homesteads, the murders and rob-: 
beries of an unrestrained soldiery. Perhaps he knew already 
the hopelessness of the struggle, which would have but one 
issue, unless the English came to their help; he saw himself, 
the descendant of the Chatillons and Montmorencys, branded 
with the name of rebel, the general of an army which he was 
only leading to destruction. But he hesitated no longer, and 
with a heavy heart set off the next day to join Condé. He 
wrote to Catherine that he took up arms not against the King, 
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but against those who hold him captive. He wrote, too, to 
the old Constable— 

‘I would rather do wrong to myself than enter into any opposition 
with you. . . . But I entreat you to consider into whose hands you 
have placed yourself. Are they not those who have sworn your 
own ruin and that of all your house? I beg you to think that 
the greatest regret of my brothers and myself is to see you of that 
party.’ 

The Constable replied: there was no bitterness between the 
uncle and his nephew; the former was fighting to prevent 
‘the universal ruin’ of the country, and for his petits maitres, 
{ his ‘ boys,’ as he called Catherine’s sons; the other, he thought, 
: fought to prevent the universal massacre of his religionists. 
Coligny began at once with the discipline of his camp. The 

old rules were rigorously enforced ; each regiment had its 

minister ; night and morning there were public prayers, the 
soldiers praying, first for the King and secondly for themselves, 
that God would keep them ‘ vivans en toute sobriéte et modestie, 
‘sans noises, mutinerie, blasphémes, paillardises.’ The violation of 
the rules was punished by certain signal examples, four or five 
if who were caught pillaging being hung up together, booted and 
VW spurred, the things they had stolen hanging from their bodies, 
a women’s dresses, linen, hams, and poultry. Thus the camp 

assumed an edifying appearance of virtue and sobriety over 
which all but the Admiral rejofced greatly. ‘ All this es ae 
. he said, ‘ will be thrown to the winds in two months’ time.’ * 
: And so the event proved. Most of the cruelties and murders 


* «Je remarquay alors quatre ou cing chose notables :—la premiére est 
ngage cette grande troupe on n’eust pas ouy un blasphéme du nom de 

ieu: car lorsque quelqu’un plus encore par contresens que par vrai 
malice, s’'y abandonnoit, ou se courrougoit asprement contre luy, co qui 
en reprimoit beaucoup. La seconde, on n’eust pas trouvé une paire de 
i dez ny un jeu de cartes en tous les quartiers, qui sont des sources de tant 
aM de querelles et de larcins. Tiercement, les femmes en étoient bannies, 

; lesquelles ordinairement ne hantent en tels lieux, sinon pour servir 4 la 
dissolution. En quatriéme lieu, nul ne s’escartoit des enseignes pour 
aller fourrager ainsi tous estoient satisfaits des vivres qui leur estoient 
distribuez ou du peu de solde qwils avaient reseu. Finalement, au soir 
et au matin, l’assiette et lévement des gardes, les priéres publiques se 
faisoient, et le chant des psalmes retentissoient en lair. Plusieurs 
s’esbahissoient de voir une si belle disposition et mesmement une fois feu 
mon frére le sicur de Teligny ct moy en discourant avec M. Admiral la 
prisions beaucoup. Sur cela il nous dit, ‘‘ C’est voirement une belle chose 
moyennant qu'elle dure: mais je crains que ces gens icy ne jettent toute 
leur bonte a la fois et que dicy 4 deux mois il ne leur sera demeuré que 
la malice. J’ay commandé a l’infanterie longtemps, et la conois: elle 
accomplit souvent le proverbe qui dit de jeune hermite vieux diable.”’—Ia 
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‘ were committed by the Catholics, because they were the stronger 


party; but not all; wherever the Huguenots were strong 
enough, they showed that the ré/e of martyrs was no longer 
to their taste, and retaliated in the usual way, by destroying 
churches, killing priests, shattering shrines and relics, and 
turning the costly vessels and ornaments of the churches to 
their own use. Brantéme enters upon a defence of the civil 
war, which is most quaint and remarkable. The first good 
effect, he tells us, was the conversion into coin of the gold 
ornaments in the churches ; one seigneur, de par le monde, coined 
the silver vessels and ornaments presented by Louis XI. to 
St. Martin de Tours into a great caskful of testors. Another 
was the enrichment of the gentlemen who in a foreign war 
would have impoverished themselves by borrowing money, 

‘for the merchants, usurers, bankers, and other racqguedeniers, down 
to the very priests who keep their crowns hidden away in their 
coffers, would have lent nothing without great interest and excessive 


usury, either by purchase or mortgages of land, goods, and houses, at - 


low price ; but this Lonne guerre civile repaired all their fortunes, so 
much so that I have seen a gentleman who before it rode through 
the country with a pair of horses and a little lackey, ride with six 
or seven good horses, and this of both parties, so much did they 
augment their fortunes, especially by the ransoms of the fat usurers 
when once they caught them, muking their lovely crowns drop out of 
their purses whether they liked it or not, and even if they were hidden 
in the bones of their legs.’ 


The King, again, who was deeply in debt, cleared himself by 
the confiscation of church monuments, by special permission of 
the Pope; and even the priests enriched themselves by selling 
their treasures secretly, and then pretending that the Huguenots 
had pillaged them. All this led to the multiplication of coin, 
and therefore, Brantéme thinks, of wealth. ‘So that we now 
‘see in France more doubloons than fifty years ago there were 
‘little pistolets.? And as to the cities which were pillaged, 
they recovered their misfortunes, and five years later were 
richer than those that escaped, ‘ bien qu’il n’y en a guieres de 
‘pucelles.’? Sixteen months after Havre was sacked, the King 
found no trace of it in the prosperity of the city ; Angouléme 
was sacked twice, and yet, after the war was over, was the 
richest city in Guienne next to La Rochelle. 

‘Tl faut dire de la France ce que disait ce grand Capitaine Prosper 
Colonne de la Duché de Milan, qui ressembloit a une oye bien grasse 
qui tant plus ou Ja plumoit tant plus la plume luy revenoit. La 
cause donc en est deue a cette bonne guerre civile tant bien inventée 
et introduicte de ce grand Admiral.’ 
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So the bonne guerre civile began, to the enrichment of the 

gentlemen. And though the last to join it was the Admiral, it 
was he who, by correspondence with the German Princes, by an 
elaborate network of agencies, the threads of which he held 
himself, rendered the movement possible. His policy was always 
the same. He would keep the Huguenots ready to rise; he 
would inspire them with confidence in themselves by letting 
them feel their strength when combined ; he would prepare the 
way for German levies if necessary ; he would awe the Catholics 
by the feeling that they were facing an enemy whose numbers 
were unknown, and whose allies were perhaps the whole of Pro- 
testantism. But he would defer till the latest moment possible 
actual rebellion. The!Huguenots had everything to gain by 
delay ; he himself, as well as the cause, had everything to lose 
by precipitate action. It is absurd to speak of Coligny as a con- 
spirator who made capital out of his reluctance to take up arms; 
it is equally absurd to find in this reluctance all the virtues of a 
Christian hero. Coligny was unwilling to have the appearance 
of fighting against the King. Therefore when war was inevit-— 
able he urged on Condé the seizure of Charles and Catherine. 
Prudence, loyalty, self-interest, demanded delay ; self-preserva- 
tion demanded an organization throughout France, which should 
enable every Huguenot to join the army when called upon. 
When his party could no longer be kept quiet, even by himself, 
Coligny gave the word, and an army sprang up, as if by magic, 
from the ground.* ‘The first exploit was the taking of Orleans, 
into which Condé rode with two thousand cavalry, all shouting 
like schoolboys, and racing for six miles who should get into the 
city first. Its churches were pillaged and the Catholic inhabit- 
auts expelled. ‘Ceux qui furent mis ci jour 1a hors de la ville 
‘plorérent Catholiquement, pour avoir esté depossesdez du ma- 
‘ gasin des plus delicieux vins de la France.’ A dire misfortune 
for the Catholics that all the best claret districts in the country 
fell into the hands of the Huguencts.t 


* «Je vis partie des papicrs de Admiral chez mon pére: le roole de 
leurs hommes, leurs levées de deniers, les signals et menées de leur 
party, avec un discours de Francourt préyoyant de point a autre ce qui 
advint.’—Tavannes. 

+ Castelnau says that the Huguenots would not have risen without a 
Prince of the Blood at their head, but were greatly encouraged by the 
adhesion of the Admiral, a great officer of the Crown and worthy chief. 
‘Pour les bonnes et grandes qualités qwil ayoit en Jui: et d’autant qu'il 
avoit quelque apparence de tenir sa religion plus estroitement que nul 
autre, il tenoit en bride, ....... les appetits immoderez des jeunes 
seigneurs et gentilshommes Protestants,par une certaine séyérité qui lui 
estoit naturelle et bien séante.’ 


lui 
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Orleans taken, the Huguenots proceeded to issue protesta- 
tions and manifestoes, in all of which the hand of the Admiral 
is visible. They are not fighting against the King, who is a 
prisoner; the war was begun by the Guises—and what right 
has a Guisard to the kingdom of France? And they are not the 
first to contract foreign alliances. The Huguenots experienced 
at the outset one disaster after the other. Rouen was surprised, 
Bourges was taken. Then Andelot brought about 6,000 Germans 
to Orleans, and with this powerful reinforcement the battle of 
Dreux was fought. But the Admiral was outgeneralled by his 
rival, Guise, who kept himself in reserve, and when, after four 
hours’ hard fighting, the battle seemed lost, and the Huguenots 
were already shouting for victory, led a flank charge, with new 
men, fresh and eager, and sent the Protestants, exhausted with 
the day’s fighting, flying from the field. Coligny rallied some of 
the fugitives and led them back, but the day was lost. Condé 
was a prisoner; on the other side Montmorency was a prisoner. 
Saint André was killed. Next day the Admiral was ready to 
renew the battle, and would have surprised the Royal army, but 
his men refused to follow. Tavannes tells us that Catherine, 
jealous of the honour won by Guise, wrote privately to Coligny 
entreating him not to relax in his efforts. 

The Admiral, leaving Andelot in charge of Orleans, marched 
into Normandy at the head of 4,000 men, with a double 
object—to receive English money and men at Havre, and to 
etlect a diversion in the north. Guise led his victorious army 
straight upon Orleans. The fate of that city seemed sealed, but 
the Admiral was passing from one success to another. Then 
occurred the third of those incidents which give these wars so 
dramatic an interest. Just as the unexpected death of Francis 
restored Condé to life and liberty, the assassination of Guise by 
Poltrot gave the Huguenots peace and religious freedom. It 
was an accident, says La Noue, ‘ qui troubla toute la feste.? In 
his last moments the murdered man breathed no word of suspi- 
cion against the friend of his youth, though Poltrot in his tor- 
tures accused the Admiral and Theodore Beza of having insti- 
gated the crime. Ieading the accusation by the light of the 
lives of these two men, it is simply impossible and absurd. 
Prince Caraman Chimay, it is true, in his zeal to blacken the 
character of Coligny, finds in his departure for Normandy a 
proof of complicity. It is, on the other hand, a proof of 

innocence. Had Coligny been cognizant of Poltrot’s inten- 
tion, he would have remained on the spot, to take advantage of 
the confusii n caused by its success. But the rumour once started 
—very likely it was invented by the Catholies—grew and spread. 
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At first the Admiral took no notice of it. But it was too much 
in the interests of his enemies to let it die ; forced to notice it, 


he wrote at last to the Queen a characteristic, stubborn, honest, 
letter— 


‘Do not think,’ he says, ‘that I speak in regret of Monsieur de 
Guise, for I think his death the greatest good that could happen to this 
hingdom and to the Church of God, and particularly to myself and 
to my house. . . . [have looked for my enemy on the field of battle ; 
if I could have pointed a cannon at him I would have done it. 1 
would have spared no means allowed by the laws of war to rid myself 
of so great an enemy, but I have not armed the hand of a murderer.’ 


His whole life, his correspondence, the opinions formed of him 
by his greatest enemies acquit him of it. And yet his rejoicing 
ut the death of an enemy jars upon modern ears, and the hatred 
breathed in his letter to the Queen shows the great Admiral at 
his worst. Nevertheless, as we have said before, if ever man 
had a right to rejoice at the death of his enemy it was Coligny. 
Guise had brought about this war; Guise was the man who 
made him chargeable with rebellion and /ése-majesté; it was 
Guise who broke the Edict of January; Guise had robbed him 
of the favour of Henry, and it was Guise who kept him from 
the favour of Charles. 

The death of Guise brought the peace of Amboise, signed by 
Condé. It gave terms less favourable than those of the Kdict of 
January to the Reformed, but still granted liberty of conscience, 
and Coligny for a third time resumed hisschemes for the establish- 
ment of French colonies in America. One of Ribaud’s compa- 
nions, Laudronniére, was chosen to command a new expedition, 
which, like the last, consisted entirely of Huguenots. They 
sailed, arrived in Florida, and settled down on good terms with 
the natives, from whom at first they received supplies of food. 
When these failed and it became necessary to cultivate the soil, 
the old soldiers, who mostly formed the settlement, grew impa- 
tient. It was a quiet and monotonous life; they wanted the ex- 
citement of fighting, and were set to till the earth. Finally, half 
of them embarked on one of the ships, and went buccaneering on 
the Spanish Main, to be no more heard of. Coligny, to set things 
right, sent out another fleet under Ribaud, recalling Laudron- 
niére. The ill-luck which followed all the Admiral’s American 
enterprises caused Ribaud’s fleet to beshattered and dispersed bya 
storm. TheSpaniards attacked thesettlement and murdered every 
man, woman and child in it, except a few who escaped in the 
only vessel left. With his usual tenacity of purpose, the Admi- 
ral immediately fitted out another expedition of three ships 
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and 1,200 men, which he intrusted to Pierre Bertrand, son 
of Baron de Montluc, the savage persecutor of Guienne. This 
time he left the choice of the men to the captain, who picked 
out all the rascals and dare-devils of Guienne, and went off gas- 
conading of the great things he was going todo. Nothing was 
done, because Bertrand was killed in an attack on Madeira, and 
the rest came home. 

The peace, broken by continual disturbances, lasted for four 
years. During this time the Admiral was in the highest favour 
at Court ; Charles approved of his colonial schemes ; the meeting 
of the ‘ petits états’ at Moulins pronounced him guiltless of 
Guise’s death. Andelot was restored to his charge of the infan- 
try, and the Huguenots had a period of comparative rest, during 
which, however, they stood harnessed, as it were, and ready for 
battle, if the occasion should arise again. Most of Coligny’s 
time was spent at Chatillon, in the society of his wife and chil- 
dren. He read and studied ; he established and maintained at 
his own expense a college in Chatillon, where Latin, Greek. and 
Hebrew were taught, ‘declaring always that education was the 
greatest gift that can be bestowed upon a nation.’ He set an 
example of toleration, so that there was no place in France 
where a priest was so safe as in Chatillon; he governed his 
household by strict religious rule, holding prayers morning and 
evening, with singing and preaching; he gave daily audience 
to the deputies of the churches; he restrained the zeal of the 
ministers, whose enthusiasm was always threatening difficulties ; 
and he organized his great plan for carrying aid to the revolted 
Netherlands. Of all Coligny’s schemes this was the nearest to 
his heart. War with Spain would disconcert the fanatic Catho- 
lics; it would prevent Catherine from looking to Philip for 
assistance ; it would rid the country of the turbulence of idle 
soldiers; it would be a safety-valve for the zeal of his own 
party ; it would drown religious differences in patriotism. And 
for himself, the honour gained in civil contest was nothing to 
that gained against a foreign enemy. He had not forgotten 
St. Quentin, and longed to oppose a French army to the Duke 
of Alva. Charles listened; at Philip’s request he forbade 
French subjects fighting for the revolted provinces, but looked 
on quietly while French money raised 6,000 men for their 
assistance. It was part of the cowardly and selfish policy of 
Catherine to play with both sides, waiting to see which should 
prove the stronger. So, to please Condé, Coligny represented 
the King as godfather to his son. A passage through Provence 
was refused the Spaniards. Coligny even proposed to lead the 
Huguenots himself against Alva, and recommended raising 6,000 
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Swiss for the war. The Swiss were raised, but instead of re- 
maining on the frontier they were marched to Paris. Then 
suddenly the light clouds of suspicion which had been for four 
years floating about the sky rolled themselves into a great thun- 
der cloud ; if was known that Catherine was in secret treaty 
with Alva, and through all the country the order ran to be up 
and armed. It was whispered that Philip and Catherine had 
organized a simultaneous massacre of all the heretics at once, 
and a meeting was hastily called at Valery, attended by all the 
Huguenot leaders. Andelot, as usual, clamoured for war, the 
Admiral persuaded patience. 


‘ Better endure the first violence of the enemy than begin it our- 
selves. . . . To us would be imputed all the evils which ave the fatal 
consequences of. war. . . . Is it not better to suffer all that can be done 
than to give back evil for evil ?? 


The last words are clearly apocryphal, and added by some 
over zcalous biographers.* Peace, always peace, if possible, 
was the Admiral’s constant policy. Peace strengthened the 
Huguenots; peace brought them fresh recruits; peace gave 
them organization and enthusiasm; peace enabled Coligny to 
stretch into every corner of the country his electric wires of 
secret intelligence. And he was too strong even for the Court. 
Catherine, who knew what was coming, sent spies to report on 
the Admiral’s movements. They could only report, on the 
26th of September, that he was gathering in his vintage; on 
the 28th fifty towns were in the power of the Protestants, and 
the war was begun. It was this rapidity and secrecy which 
made the Admiral so formidable. Condé again failed in an 
attempt to seize the King’s person. Had that attempt succeeded, 
the future of France would have been written in very different 
colours, for Coligny knew his power over the King, and a week 
after Charles should fall into his hands he would have been 
leading the Huguenots in person. But the project failed. 
Then came the battle of St. Denys, the most skilful, the most 
audacious, and the most successful that Coligny ever fought. 
Though he had but 3,000 men against 18,000, led by the Con- 
stable, the battle was drawn, and the next day the Catholics refused 
to renew it. Three months later came the treaty of Longjumeau, 
in virtue of which the Huguenots sent back their German 
auxiliaries, and dispersed to their homes. It was a peace 
intended by the Court to effect this dispersion; it had been 

* La Noue, who knew that Coligny was no hypocrite, docs not give 


them. Certainly the Admiral, careful to put off the day of civil war 
as long as possible, was not a man to ‘ suffer all that can be done.’ 
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signed by Condé, without any guarantee but the word of 
Catherine, and against the Admiral’s advice. But he was not 
then able to advise or to protest against the offered terms. For 
his eldest son, Gaspard, a boy of the brightest promise, was 
taken from him. The father writes to his wife, in words which 
do not try to conceal the anguish of his soul :— 


“Remember, ma bien aimée, that he is happy in dying at an age 
when he was free of crime. .... God has willed it ; I offer Him all 
the rest if it be His will. Do thou the same if thou wishest for His 
blessing, for in Him alone is all our hope. Adieu, I hope to see thee 
soon, which is now my only joy, 


It is a hope that will not be realized, for his wife is to 


leave him too. She writes from her deathbed in noble language, 
that she 


‘is unhappy indeed in dying far from the sight of him whom she 
has always loved better than herself: that she conjures him, for her 
own sake, if he has ever loved her, for the sake of the children, pledges 
of her love, to fight to the end in the service of God, and for the 
advancement of religion : that as she knows his affection for the King, 
she prays him to remember that God is the first Master, that He must 
first be served even to the prejudice of any other.’ 

So saying, the good wife died. 

‘« Mon Dieu!” cried Coligny, “ Mon Dieu, yne taije fait? quel 
péché ai-je commis pour estre si rudement chasti¢é et accablé de tant 
de maux }”’ 

Peace came, but no rest. Coligny retired to Chatillon, 
protesting in a letter to Catherine his undiminished loyalty. 
Then fresh troubles. The Reiters refused to leave France 
without payment. A sum of 50,000 francs was raised, and sent 
by the Admiral within the promised time. About twenty miles 
east of Chatillon stands the town of Auxerre, then garrisoned 
by troops belonging to the Duke of Anjou. By some of these 
the Admiral’s messengers, bearing the money, were set upon 
and robbed of the whole. Nor was there any redress. He 
wrote to Charles, to Catherine, to the Duke of Anjou, claiming 
justice. He was put off with promises. Then he was ordered 
to reduce his personal escort from a hundred to fifty lances ; 
one of his gentlemen was murdered by soldiers of the same 
garrison of Auxerre that had robbed his messengers; shots 
were fired at himself; and the President of Dijon refused to 
investigate the matter on the pretence of being otherwise 
occupied. Condé, meantime, was menaced in his castle of 
Noyers, whither Coligny repaired to concert measures. From 
Noyers he wrote again to the King, bitterly complaining that 
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some one was blinding his cyes to the real state of the kingdom. 
Catherine answered the letter by renewed promises of justice, 
giving immediate proofs of her honesty by the appoint- 
ment of Tavannes, the Admiral’s bitter enemy, to investigate 
the affair. Coligny’s letters show his appreciation of her inten- 
tions: ‘Madame,’ he writes, ‘ itis not possible to express better, 
‘ in writing, a disposition to do justice. . . . But I should like 
‘to ask when the first justice has been done for the infinite 
‘number of murders we have complained of.’ Then came 
certain intelligence that Condé and Coligny were both to be 
seized. The Admiral hastened to Noyers, where Condé was 
residing, and they resolved on escaping at once across the 
Loire. It was a perilous journey of forty miles, through a 
country crowded with enemies and spies; they were encum- 
bered with women and children. Their escort was feeble, but 
by starting in the night they eluded the troops which Guise 
was concentrating upon the castle, and managed to reach the 
river, whose waters were low, before their pursuers caught up 
with them. Once across the river, they were safe. Protestant 
writers love to tell how the waters of the Loire miraculously 
rose and flooded the ford when the enemy tried to cross. 
La Rochelle welcomed the fugitives. Jeanne d’Albret brought 
her boy, young Henry, to join the cause of religious liberty. A 
Royal Edict appeared, forbidding any but the Catholic religion, 
and the third religious war began again, the last that Coligny, 
Andelot, and Condé would ever fight. 

The position of La Rochelle gave the Admiral the command 
of the sea. He fitted out a fleet of thirty ships, which, under 
Chastelier Portant, kept the communication open with the 
English ports, and waged implacable war on the ships of 
all Catholic countries. Like his infantry, his sailors were sub- 
jected to a discipline the rules of which may be gathered from 
those adopted by the Prince of Orange in his fleet of the 
Gueuz in imitation. Only men of good reputation were enlisted ; 
a minister was to sail with every vessel; arid a third of the 
spoil was to go to the cause. The little Huguenot fleet of 
Coligny was thus the model of the great Dutch navy. 

As regards the land forces, Coligny had never before been 
able to raise so powerful an army. For the first time it seemed 
as if he was to mect the enemy on equal terms. Twent 
thousand men, without counting the Germans, were in the field, 
fully armed and well disciplined. Opposed to them was the 
Catholic army, equal in strength but inferior in discipline, com- 
manded nominally by the Duke of Anjou, really by Tavannes. 
All through a long and exceptionally severe winter, a war of 
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skirmishes went on, in which the skili aad daring of the Admiral 
inspired the enemy, asTavannes tells us, with an increasing dread 
and admiration. These hostilities took place in the flat country 
lying betwen Chatellerault and Poitiers, and, later on, further 
north, the Catholics being slowly driven back, between the 
rivers Loiret and Vienne. With the spring these temporary 
advantages were lost ; the Catholics, largely reinforced, pushed 
southwards, driving the Huguenots back upon the Charente, and 
on the 13th of March, 1569, the battle of Jarnac was fought, 
and Condé killed. The defeat itself was nothing ; the Huguenot 
soldiers retired in good order, and the enemy did not follow up 
the victory; but the death of the Prince was a blow which seemed 
at first fatal to the cause. Even Coligny, the man of so many 
reverses, did not dare at first to send the news to La Rochelle. 
Jeanne d’Albret raised the soldiers from despair, and she came 
to the camp and rode along the ranks with her son Henry on 
her right, and Condé’s son on her left. She addressed the men in 
words which burned with enthusiasm and maternal love; she gave 
them her dominions, her treasures, her life, her son. All should 
be sacrificed to the sacred cause of religious liberty. Jarnac 
was forgotten in the shouts that greeted her in reply, and 
Coligny was the first to swear fidelity to Henry of Navarre, 
thus proclaimed general of the Huguenot army in his fifteenth 
ear, 
. It was with a heart heavy for other reasons that the Admiral 
entered his last campaign. His little daughter, the Renée 
whom he loved so tenderly, was taken from him, and a few 
weeks after his brother, the impetuous and gallant Andelot, 
died at Saintes. Andelot had not the military genius of the 
Admiral, but he was a good soldier, rapid and impetuous, brave 
to rashness, and a Protestant with as much conviction as the 
Admiral, and more fervour. Ilis last words were prophetic, 
‘ La France aura beaucoup de maux. ... . mais tout tombera 
‘sur ’ Espagnol. Je ne resve point, mon frére, Vhomme de Dieu 
‘me la dit.’ Condé’s death and the youth of Henry made 
Coligny for the first time absolute master. It is chiefly in this, 
the last act of his military career that we see his real genius. 
Crushed at Jarnac, he is ready a week later to take the ficld 
again ; he is successful at Roche Abeille, and overruns Poitou. 
He is crushed again by superior numbers at Montcontour, the 
most disastrous of all his defeats; and the day after the battle 
he is prepared with a new plan of action, if the men will only 
follow him, nore audacious, more unexpected than any he had 
yet tried. But the men would not follow him: worn out by so 
many defeats, overpowered by numbers always superior, they 
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demanded that terms should be made, any terms that could be 
got. Coligny was resolved that no terms should be made short 
of religious liberty. Once more he wrote to Jeanne d’Albret 
for assistance. Once more that incomparable woman came to 
the camp, bringing with her the proceeds of all her jewels, 
which she had soldand pawned, and again harangued the soldiers. 
It was the blackest hour in Coligny’s fortunes. Andelot 
dead, Odet poisoned in England, a price set upon his head, pro- 
claimed a traitor, described by Pope Pius V., though this 
mattered little, as ‘a detestable, infamous, and execrable man,’ 
his house at Chatillon pillaged, and all his treasures scattered, 
blamed by his own friends for the death of the Prince, with a 
dejected army, most men would have given up the struggle. 
His fleet might take his children and himself to England. 
Why not fly, and let the cause perish as it might? Had he 
done so, there would have been apologists to defend his 
conduct. We should be told that he had done all, risked all, 
and lost all; that it was his duty at the last to rescue his 
family and to save his life for happier times. Coligny, like his 
friend William of Orange, was made of more stubborn stuff. 


¢¢ We must not,” he writes to his boys, after the sack of Chatillon, 
“ count upon what is called property, but rather place our hope else- 
where than on earth, and acquire other means than those which we 
see with our eyes, or touch with our hands. We must follow Jesus 
Christ, our chief, who has gone before us. Men have taken from 
us all they can. If such is always the will of God we shall be 
happy..... Persevere with courage in the practice of virtue.” ’ 


Behind the Huguenot fortresses of Angouléme and St. Jean 
d’Angely he reformed the wreck of his forces and started by 
long and rapid marches southwards, leaving the enemy to amuse 
themselves with the siege of St. Jean d’Angely. The soldiers, 
their aeene raised by the prospect of more fighting, sang as they 
marched— 


‘Le Prince de Condé 
Tl a esté tué: 
Mais monsieur |’ Admiral 
Est encore a cheval, 
Avec la Rochefoucauld. 
Pour chasser tous ces papaux, papaux, papaux.’ 


Besides his Frenchmen the Admiral had with him on this 
adventurous march the Reiters, 3,000 strong, and alittle band of 
one hundred Englishmen, of whom twelve only survived the 
winter. In Navarre, Montgomery, with the ‘army of the vis- 
counts,” had gained a signal advantage over the Catholic invaders. 
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The Admiral journeyed south to effect a junction with his forces. 
Strengthened by the accession of numerous arquebusiers in 
Gascony, Coligny passed the winter at Montauban, and early in 
the year, while the mountain passes were yet dangerous with 
the winter ice, he set out to meet Montgomery, and turned his 
face northwards. The Court at Paris, in profound ignorance of 
his movements, believed him to be safe in the south, still cowed 
by the disaster of Moncontour. They were deceived : from every 
hamlet, from every hill of Béarn, the Vivarais, the Cevennes, 
the Huguenots poured forth from their hiding places to join the 
Admiral’s army, as snow gathers on the roliing snowball. Fight- 
ing his way through a hostile country, crossing rivers whose 
bridges were broken, camping in villages whose people had fled, 
leaving, perforce, his wounded behind him, to be reckoned with 
the dead, he lost 6,000 men between Nimes and St. Etienne ; 
but the spirits of his men were high, as those should be whose all 
is risked upon a single chance. Among the men rode young 
Henry of Navarre, the boy general, whose strength and spirits 
never failed; with him was the little Prince of Condé; and 
with Coligny was Louis of Nassau. The first and only check 
was at St. Etienne, where Coligny fell ill. “For a week his life 
was despaired of, and already the chiefs had their eyes fixed on 
Louis of Nassau as a probable successor, when the Admiral 
recovered unexpectedly and suddenly, and sprang into the saddle 
again. Two messengers from Catherine, who tried her usual 
Fabian policy, were waiting his recovery. They would treat 
with no one else. ‘The Huguenot cause,’ said one of the chiefs, 
‘ does not depend on the illness or death of the Admiral.’ ‘If 
‘he were dead,’ replied Goutant Biron, the ambassador, ‘we 
‘ would not offer you a cup of water.’ It was true: there were 
other leaders, gallant captains, soldiers as brave as Andelot, 
statesmen as wise as Odet, beaux sabreurs like Montgomery 
and La Rochefoucauld ; but there was no leader of the Hugue- 
nots beside Coligny. One other there had been—Condé—but he 
was dead ; one other there might have been—Jeanne d’Albret 
—but she was a woman. It was Coligny who thought for all, 
worked for all, provided for all. It was Coligny who disciplined 
the unruly soldiery, trying to maintain among them, even in 
civil war, the virtues of Christian life ; only for Coligny would 
the jealous chiefs work in concert; to the common sense of 
Coligny only would the fanatic ministers defer their zeal; he it 
was, and none other, whom his party trusted. And, which has 
been given to few men, it was Coligny alone whom the Catholies 
trusted. ‘There can be no stronger tribute to his worth than the 
fact that even Catherine trusted implicitly the word as well as 


. le Due, in Burgundy, he met Corsé with 12,500 men, and beat 


‘the first time in his life, so far as the Huguenot cause, seemed 


‘and threw the Huguenots upon the honour of the King.* This 
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the strength of the Admiral. ‘Were the Admiral dead, she 
would not offer the Huguenots a cup of water.’ 

He did not die; he recovered, and pushed on. Fresh mes- 
sengers came to parley, the Court was panic-stricken. At Arnay 


him with 7,000; he pushed on to La Charité, and was within 
forty miles of Paris before the Catholics could realize the fact 
that he was not still hiding behind St. Jean d’Angely. Catherine 
gave way, as she always did, trusting once more, like her ally, 
Philip, to time. On the 8th of August, 1570, a treaty was 
signed at St. Germain en Laye, which gave the Reformed liberty 
of religion in every town they then held, complete civil equality, 
freedom from all disabilities in the universities, schools, and 
hospitals, and, as guarantees of good faith, the towns of La 
Rochelle, Cognac, Montauban, and La Charité. It was a peace 
that granted more than any previous one, because it was the 
doing of Coligny alone. There were guarantees this time, 
besides the perjured faith of Catherine, and Coligny’s work for 


accomplished. 

Peace was signed, but the flames of rage and discontent were 
not so easily trampled out. Yet Coligny assured the ministers 
at Zurich that it would be lasting, trusting, it would seem, to 
the strength and stubborn power of resistance proved by his 
party, to the faith of Catherine, and to his own influence over f n 
the King. These things, he thought, were enough to counter- f Ia 
balance the intrigues of the Pope and Philip, of the Guisards f a 
and the fanatics. For Teligny, ‘ porte paix’ Teligny, and Louis f tl 
of Nassau had brought about a reconciliation with the Court, | sl 
and the Admiral was once more in favour with the King. is 

There is no doubt, incredible as was the subsequent treachery f th 
of this miserable boy, that Charles at this time grew to admire [ L 
and love the Admiral beyond all other men. He heard from | fe 
him, perhaps for the first time, of the triumphal march of J sh 
Charles VIII. through Italy, the heroic defeats of Francis, and 
the glory that was to be won in a war with his hereditary enemy, | cit 
Spain. Coligny showed him the Low Countries, eager to take f Ww! 
himself in exchange for Philip; he offered the whole of the 
IIuguenot forces to aid him ; he awakened in the King the war- | ,} 
like spirit of the Valois. He did more: he showed Charles, ] se 
brought up in an atmosphere of duplicity, what loyalty meant, | Br 
for he gave up all the guarantces of peace, the cities of refuge, M, 


* ¢Assoonas the King gave him and his partisans the exercise of their | mc 
religion, it was he who first laid down his arms without keeping a single | @’y 
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frank submission made a profound impression on Charles’s plas- 
tic mind, and no doubt greatly astonished Catherine by its sim- 
plicity. For the next four months the Admiral was constantly 
at Court, holding long and private interviews with the King. 
He took a second wife, the Lady Jacqueline d’Entremont, and 
he had the happiness of seeing his daughter Louise married to 
his friend Teligny. Charles gave him permission to send off 
another expedition to the West Indies—remark that he returns 
again to his favourite scheme. And then, happy for a time, he 
gave way to those dreams of great things which always, even at 
the very darkest hours, lit up the horizon of his life: France 
united and victorious; Spain humiliated; French colonies in 
America; French commerce extended; the French navy a 
great force ; the strengthening of the royal power; a system of 
universal education ; for himself the command of an army 
against Alva, and the disgrace of the Guises. 

Into these projects he threw himself with all the ardour of 
his nature. ‘Qui empesche la guerre d’Espagne n’est pas bon 
‘Frangais et a une croix rouge dans le ventre,’ he said to 
Tavannes, who was in the opposite interest ; and to Strozzi and 
Brantéme, he said, ‘ Praise God, all goes well; before long we 
‘shall have driven out these Spaniards from the Netherlands 
‘and made our own King the master, or died in the attempt, 
‘and I the first.’ There can be little doubt that in his eager- 
ness to promote this war, in which alone he saw the chance of 
lasting peace, he fairly offered the King his choice between it 
and a renewal of civil war. Nor can there be any doubt which 
the King would have chosen, but for Catherine. She was afraid ; 
she thought that fanaticism would prove stronger than patriot- 
ism. She was afraid; it is the sad refrain that runs through 
the history of three reigns; the Queen Mother was afraid. 
Like all cowardly natures, Catherine hated those whom she 
feared. She hated the Guises all through; she hated Philip; 
she hated the Constable ; and now, for the first time, she hated 


Brantome. 

‘L’Admiral dit qu'il envoyait a la non feinte parole et serment de sa 
Majesté, Vhazard du manquement de laquelle laymoit mieux encourir 
que retomber au labeur des guerres civiles, travail, danger, et incom- 
modité d’amis, d’ennemis, et de nécessité: qu’il aymoit mieux perir quo 
d’y retomber.’—Tayannes. 
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Coligny. When her hatred of him was greater than her hatred 


of the Guises, she compassed his death. 

Meantime, in spite of rumours, partial outbreaks, and murders, 
things seemed going well, yet Coligny had misgivings. He 
writes to the ministers at Zurich in January, 1572: ‘I pray 
‘you,’ he says, ‘I pray you, gentlemen, that as the devil does 
‘ not sleep in ill-doing, you, for your part, will watch to break 
‘his designs and practices, and bear the memory of me in your 
‘prayers.’ in March, Jeanne d’Albret arrived at Brest, and in 
April she signed the marriage contract between her son and 
Marguerite de Valois. Charles wrote in May to his ambassador 
at Constantinople, that his mind was bent upon war with Spain. 
The Netherlanders achieved some slight success: there were 
negotiations with Elizabeth, but then came bad fortune. The 
West Indian expedition was cut to pieces at St. Domingo, 
Genlis was defeated with the foree he was leading to the assist- 
ance of the Prince of Orange: and the King’s resolutions were 
shaken. Coligny drew up a memoir: the time for peace with 
Spain, he said, was past. Philip would never forgive the recep- 
tion given to Louis of Nassau: no time like the present for 
inevitable war: honour called for reprisals for the French sub- 
jects murdered in America. Every Protestant power would 
aid, and the wounds of France would be healed when her 
soldiers were once more fighting ona foreign soil. And then 
the Admiral played his last card. The deception of the Queen 
Mother was at last patent to him; all her lies and treacheries lay 
unrolled before him like a map. Who were the real enemies of 
his policy ? Who betrayed the secret of the Court to Philip? 
Who were the traitors to France ? Those nearest and dearest 
to the King, his mother and his brother. He told the King the 
truth, and proved it. ‘What have you learned,’ asked Catherine, 


‘in your long interview with the Admiral?’ ‘TI have learned, 


‘madam,’ replied her son furiously, ‘that the two greatest 
‘enemies I have are you and my brother.’ 

And then Catherine resolved to destroy Coligny, and with 
him, his party.* Men wrote warning letters to the Admiral, 
but he laughed at them, for his influence was greater than ever 
with the King. On the 7th of August he wrote to La Rochelle, 
thanking God that the King’s mind was turned to the preserva- 
tion of the peace, ‘vous n’avez, Dieu merci, nulle occasion de 
‘craindre.’ On the 11th, William of Orange prayed him to 
hasten his departure for the seat of war. On the 18th they 


* «Ta royne... . resout avec deux conseillers et M. d’Anjou la 
mort de M. PAdmiral, croyant tout le party Huguenot consister en sa teste.’ 
—Tavannes. 
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celebrated in great amity and good temper the marriage of 
Henry and Margaret ; at the cathedral of Notre Dame, the Ad- 
miral pointed to the flags that had been captured at Jarnac and 
Montcontour, promising soon to replace them by others more 
worthy of France. Those others were never to be hung there, 
for the Admiral had but six more days to live. To his wife he 
wrote, betraying a certain uneasiness— 


‘If I looked only for my own contentment I shculd have far more 
pleasure in seeing you than I have in this Court, and for more 
reasons than I can tell you... . . je pry noster Seigneur, ma mie, 
vous avoir en sa saincte garde et protection.’ 


Maurevel, the hired assassin of the Guises and of Catherine, 
was already taking his measures. 

On the 22nd, the Admiral was called by the Duke of Anjou 
to settle a difference between two of his gentlemen. The arbi- 
tration concluded, Coligny left the Louvre to go to his own 
hotel ; on the way he met the King, going to play tennis with 
the Duke de Guise, and accompanied him to the tennis-court, 
when he left him, and turned to go home, accompanied by ten 
or twelve gentlemen. In the street, a man offered him a petition, 
which he took and began to read, walking slowly along the road. 
Suddenly, there was a report from the corner house, and the 
Admiral dropped the paper, one finger of his right hand being 
broken, and his left arm grievously wounded. Maurevel had 
missed his coup. 

The rest is a tale ten times told. Let us close this brief sketch 


of Coligny’s life with the shot of Maurevel. It was mercifully 


permitted to the Admiral to die in the belief that the boy whom 
he had trusted, was true to his word.* 

Coligny, as we have said, was by no means the venerable 
patriarch whom historians of the St. Bartholomew invariably 
depict. He was about fifty-six years of age, an extremely strong, 
healthy, and vigorous man, capable of any fatigue, still fresh 
for any kind of work. At a stage in life’s journey, when the 
road still stretches far ahead, and plenty of work looms yet 


* «Unfortunate death I call it for all France: seeing the evils which 
came of it and yet will come: for what could the King wish for more 
than to get rid of a powerful enemy, as he deemed him, though he 
showed him a good face? He was going out of the kingdom with twenty 
thousand of his own partisans, and, God knows, the best: he was going 
to conquer a country as large as a kingdom and appropriate it for his 
king: for himself he wanted nothing: all the reports of that kind are 
false: he no more wished to be king of France thanI do. But he did 
wish to hold a great charge under the King, to have the same rank as he 
had held under the great King Henry, to be his lieutenant-general, and 
to be gratified by certain gifts, as is but TY nee 
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before, Coligny, at least, seemed to himself as yet to have 
done but one thing, the establishment of religious liberty: all 
the rest was still to do, and since he failed in that, we are 
tempted at first sorrowfully to own that all his life’s labours 
were spent in vain. This was not so. Coligny organized the 
Reform, and disciplined the Reformers: he showed them their 
real strength. He was the first to perceive that Protestantism 
could not become, in his own time at least, the religion of the 
country. And then he claimed, himself the first, the principles 
of religious toleration. He prepared the way, as he set the 
example, for his pupil Henry the Fourth. It was through Co- 
ligny, and no other, that the Protestants enjoyed religious 
liberty till the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

This was only in his capacity as chief of the Huguenot party. 
But what else did the great Admiral do? It was he who first 
reduced the unruly soldiers which composed the French infantry 
to discipline and order—‘ more than a million of lives,’ says 
Brantéme, ‘ saved by the Admiral’s rules.’ It was he who made 
it possible for a camp to be orderly, quiet, and God-fearing, 
anticipating Cromwell by exactly a hundred years: it was by the 
example of Coligny’s fleet that William of Orange founded the 
Dutch navy; it was he who foresaw the advantages of a colonial 
empire, and strove repeatedly to establish settlements on the other 
side of the Atlantic, if only asa refuge for ‘ceux de la religion;’ 
again, anticipating the Scotch Puritans, he asked for free and 
universal education, a thing which France has not even yet 
obtained; and he saw how the weakness of Spain might be 
turned to the strength of France. In all these things, Coligny 
was far before the age. 

What is as remarkable as his genius, is the singularly bad 
luck that pursued him for the last twenty years of his life. All 
his projects were feasible, for the Admiral was the most sensible 
of men, but all failed. In the tumult of civil war the discipline 
of his troops gave way, and he had to bear with the pillage 
which he could not prevent. Grievous to him must have been 
the heavy rumbling of the waggons in which the Reiters stored 
their plunder. Then his colonial scheme came to nothing; he 
was frustrated in his designs against Spain; and his death was 
the signal for the destruction of what he had spent so many years 
in building up. His life is like that of some hero of tragedy, 
in which the inevitable fate gradually closes more darkly round, 
with deeper and deeper shadow, but with occasional gleams of 
sunshine, till the time for the climax is reached. Coligny 
hopes and toils; but everything fails. His heart, too, would 
have failed, perhaps, had he foreseen, what seems the saddest 
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thing of any, the apostasy and worthlessness of his grand- 
children. 

Coligny was not a faultless man. He was impatient of inter- 
ference and control; he was jealous of his authority ; he was 
over proud of his birth ; he was stern and harsh in the execu- 
tion of justice.* His personal ambition seems sometimes to 
have led him into disregard of Huguenot interests, as when he 
surrendered to Charles the cities which formed the guarantees 
of faith ; and his hatred of the Guises was too excessive to be based 
upon political and religious grounds only. And yet his virtues were 
so great that his life has sunk deeply into the heartsof the French ; 
the great Admiral’s name is a proverb for fidelity, honesty, and 
courage. There was no one like him, so religious and so true, 
in an age when there seemed no truth in the world, and religion 
was usually but a party cry. The name of Guise survives in. 
the memory of no great act; he was a gallant fighting man, 
who passed away having received his meed of praise; the 
Admiral was far more than this; his memory flourishes and is 
green, while that of his rival is well nigh extinct. 


For three days after St. Bartholomew, the populace amused 
themselves with dragging the headless trunk of Coligny through 
the streets of Paris. Then they hanged it by the feet to the 
gibbet of Montfaucon, whither, according to some, the King 
and all the Court rode to see their victim. But this does not 
seem true During the night a faithful servant stole the 
mutilated corpse, and placed it in a leaden coffin. It was 
taken to Chantilly, the seat of Montmorency, whence it was 
removed to Chatillon, where, for a greater security, it was 
built up in a recess in the wall. Strange to say, the fact 
and place were quite forgotten by the unworthy descendants 
of the great Huguenot. In 1657 the last Coligny died, the 
family title and possessions passing to the Montmorency 
Luxembourgs. One day, a hundred years later, the Duke of 
Luxembourg was at dinner in his chateau of Chatillon sur 
Loing, when they came to tell him that certain workmen, 


* An example of his sternness is given in the execution he ordered in 
Périgord. Certain peasants had ill-treated his defeated Provengal 
soldiers in their retreat. The Admiral ordered reprisals. ‘Wherever he 
passed you saw nothing but peasants lying dead.’ In one place he 
gathered two hundred and sixty peasants in a hall and killed them every 
one in cold blood. It was pointed out to him that the executions should 
be held among those of the place where the crimes had been committed. 
The Admiral replied that they were peasants of the same province, and 
the example would serve for all. Coligny certainly did not carry on 
war in gloved hands. 
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in executing repairs, had discovered in the wall a leaden box, 
doubtless containing treasure. It was opened, and found to 
contain the bones of the Admiral. The Duke did not conceal 
his disappomtment. What were the bones of a great man com- 
pared to a box full of doubloons? THe actually gave the coffin 
to the Marquis of Montesquiou, who built a fitting tomb for 
them in his park of Maupertuis. On one side of the tomb was 
a Latin epitaph— 


‘Magni illius Francie Admiralis Gaspardis & Coliniaco hujusce loci 
domini ossa in spem resurrectionis hic sunt deposita: anima autem 
apud Eum pro quo constantissime pugnavit recepta est.’ 


i And on the other side, a slab, on which was inscribed Voltaire’s 
‘ account of the night of Saint Bartholomew. Then came the 
i Revolition. Once more the coffin was removed, this time to 
Paris for safety. The Duke of Luxembourg, after the Restora- 
tion, asked the Count of Montesquiou-Fezensac to give it back, 
@ atid finally the coffin was taken back to Chatillon, where the 
, bones of the Admiral lie resting at last aud for ever among the 
} ruins of his own castle. 


Arr. IL— Zhe Higher Pantheism. 


Mystery of Matter and other Essays. By J. ALLAxsox 
Picton, Author of ‘New Theories and the Old Faith’ 
London : Macmillan and Co. 


We have no word in the English language exactly equivalent 
to the German recension. It is neither a review nor a reply, 
iH but something between the two—it is a rehearing of the ease, 
: as in a court of appeal, when the issue is one entirely novel, or 
which raises a new point of law. The question which Mr. Picton 
has raised is of this kind. It is unnecessary to review his book, 
that has been done already in a previous number. On the other 
hand, we are not prepared to reply to it in that off-hand way 
which polemical divines affect. It isin no Athenian spirit of 
wishing to hear some new thing that we desire to discuss Mr. 
Picton’s theory of Christian Pantheism. Much less should we 
presume, like the Areopagites of old, to sit in judgment on Mr. 
Picton asa setter forth of strange gods. Our purpose is a middle 
one, between a review, which simply reflects the writer’s mind, 
and a reply which holds it up to censure. Mr. Picton has in 
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perfect good faith, and with the seriousness and gravity be- 
coming such a subject, raised one of those ‘ burning questions, ’ 
as the French call them, which lie near the heart, but seldom 
come up on the lip. The infinite and the absolute are terms of 
the school metaphysics which, as long as they are kept to the 
schools, do not raise any uneasy questionings. Whether Dean 
Mansel or Professor Calderwood’s theory of the infinite is the 
more definite and true, is a question which we can hear out with 
comparative calmness. But when these terms are translated into 
the language of theology, and the issue is fought out in the 
forum of conscience, not in the mere arena of metaphysics, the 
question assumes different dimensions, and acquires a deeper 
interest. It is as if the ghosts which Ulysses met in the 
Elysian Fields, were given the draught of blood, enabling them 
to speak and act as living men. Shadows of the infinite and 
absolute may flit before us pale and colourless, without stirring 
a pulse, or raising an uncasy thought as to the way these spectres 
seem to marshal us. To raise the odium theologicum in their 
case would be cowardly in the extreme. The most orthodox 
and dogmatic of divines may in metaphysics hold a theory as 
sceptical as Hume. Indeed, there isa sense in which philoso- 
phical scepticism is the very fittest foundation for a theological 
superstructure, as the palaces of Venice and Amsterdam are 
raised on piles sunk in the sand and sea-drift. Philosophical 
nescience is with some divines the very preparation for faith, 
and the tabula rasa of reason, the fittest chart on which to 
write our hopes of the hereafter. Be that as it may (and it is not 
our intention to discuss that question which Mansel and Maurice 
took sides upon some years ago), we cannot help thinking that 
it is a serious question to transiate metaphysical terms into their 
theological equivalents, and to raise, as Mr. Picton does in 
evident good faith, the question whether our relation to God is 
that of parts to a whole, or of person to person. The very term 
Christian Pantheism will startle some, and be an offence to 
others. Quid philosophus ac Christianus, said the rugged but sen- 
sible Tertullian in his day, and the same remark has been made 
in our hearing, ‘What has Christianity to say to Pantheism?’ The 
personality of God is a previous question, which Christianity, in 
common with all historical religions, must assume. He that 
cometh to God must believe that He is, and that He is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek Him. From this point of 
view, there is no room for the discussion at all. Tertullian’s 
argument for the prescriptio hereticorum is applicable to such 
cases as these. Novelties of this kind are not so much as to be 
listened to. Either they are paradoxes, mere word juggles to 
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startle and surprise us, or they are theses to be maintained in 
good faith, and in that case their very novelty condemns them. 
In any case, the prescriptive right of the Christian Church has 
shut out such questions from the pale of discussion. Deism, not 
Pantheism, is the only foundation on which Revelation has 
rested. To erect nothing on that foundation is the error of the 
Deist, but to remove the building itself and rear it in cloudland 
was a novelty unheard of, till the new school of intuitionalism 
arose in Germany. If the foundations be removed, what will 
the righteous do’ Many are saying this of attempts like these 
of Mr. Picton, to substitute for the old transcendent, the new 
immanent theory of the relation of God to the universe. 

It is for this reason that a recension, not a review or a reply, 
is the fittest way to approach the question. It is one which is 
too important to be settled at a single sitting. It calls for a 
rehearing, that the arguments pro and con may be sifted and 
weighed. We should neither lightly give way to the se#t-geist, 
nor too obtusely stand in its path and bar its advance. If 
modern science calls for a revision of the old terms, in which we 
speak of the universe and its Maker, we are willing to hear what 
science has to say. But we must first know for certain that it 
is science itself which makes the demand, and not some sciolist 
who pretends to speak in her name. Deism, with its old distinc- 
tions between mind and matter, with its creation-out-of-nothing 
way of speaking of the universe, may need to be recast, and its 
terminology, like worn coins, reminted; but between that and 
Vantheism there seems a void immense, which is not to be 
crossed at a bound, as Mr. Picton essays to do. We should be 
on our guard as much against hastily giving up ground which 
is still defensible, as in obstinately entrenching ourselves be- 
hind lines which can be taken in flank. It is the mark of a 
real general to know where are the Torres Vedras lines behind 
which he can stand at bay, without any fear of being driven back 
into the sea. Mr, Picton gives up too much when he abandons 
the old lines of philosophical dualism, and falls back on the 
immanent theory of God in everything. But we must not forget 
our own principle, that we are not prejudging Mr. Picton, but 
only calling for a rehearing of the whole question. We shall 
let him state his own case, as far as possible in his own words, 
and afterwards show why of the two accounts of the relation of 
God to the universe, the transcendent and the immanent, the 
old is better. 

An expression in the preface of Mr. Picton’s essays on the 
Mystery of Matter seems to be the key te much that follows, 
and indeed suggests the motif of the book itself. 
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‘ When a gradual landslip occurs on a great scale, the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood are naturally anxious to know how far the 
movement may possibly extend, and what is likely to be the level and 
ultimate settlement. So at the present day when faith’s centre of 
gravity is slowly but surely moving away from tradition and authority 
to some position of more stable equilibrium, all of us, when not ren- 
dered absolutely incoherent by alarm, have a reasonable wish to forecast 
the final result, or at least to be assured of some limits beyond which 
the movement cannot extend.’ 


It is this conception of a ‘landslip’ which underlies all Mr. 
Picton’s way of reviewing the altered relations of religion and 
science. It is too late, if this conception be correct, to think any 
longer of any concordat between reason and faith. The very 
foundations are giving way under our feet, and tho question 
soon will be whether there will be any science or any faith, 
in the ordinary sense of the terms, between which to settle some 
modus vivendi. In a previous work Mr. Picton approached 
the subject of inspiration, and threw out some free, if not en- 
couraging thoughts as to the nature and extent of inspiration. 
The inspiration of seers and sages, of prophets and philosophers, 
were only varieties of one and the same thing. But now the 
question assumes larger dimensions still. It is not any longer a 
question whether nature and grace are only different stages of the 
education of the human race. The question now touches the 
deeper problem, whether the universe itself is not phenomenal 
in a sense which would startle Deists, who rejected Revela- 
tion as a superfluous addition to the light of nature. Instead 
of classing phenomena under the old categories of mind and 
matter, we are now told, in the language of Spinoza and the 
mystics, that there is but one substance underlying all pheno- 
mena. In the language of the Eleatic school there is the one and 
the many, and the many are only the fleeting phantoms, the 
bubbles on the surface of an ocean, without bottom or bound. 
In an ingenious way Mr. Picton tries to piece together the last 
words of science and of religion, and to find that advanced views 
in both really lead to the same conclusion. The last word 
of science is that there is ‘ one God, one law, one element,’ 


¢ And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.’ 


The last word of religion is very much to the same effect. 
‘Then shall the Son also be subject unto Him that put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all.’ Thus science and 
religion are advancing upon converging lines towards the same 
centre. Pantheism is the last word of science, it is also the last 
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word of religion. The language of philosophers like Spinoza is 
fuund to be in agreement with that of mystics like Tauler and 
Bohmen and Baader. ‘ God is all in all,’ say the mystics—‘ all is 
God,’ say the philosophers, and the two phrases are only echoes 
of one and the same thought. No notice is taken of the obvious 
distinction between the two—a distinction which Coleridge, not- 
withstanding his decided leaning in the sume direction, was 
candid enough to draw. ‘ God minus the world=God. The world 
minus God=O0.’ In this way Coleridge saved himself from the 
abyss of Pantheism, to which his theories seemed to tend. But 
unless we misrepresent Mr. Picton, this distinction of Coleridge 
is only a play upon words—a distinction without a difference. 
‘God is all, and all is God,’ is the outspoken language of Pan- 
theism, and to this, with some qualification, he seems to give his 
adherence. The phrase ‘God ninus the world=God’ carries 
us at once out of Pantheism into Theism. It is the old trans- 
cendental theory of the relation ef God to the universe, which as 
long as it is adhered to, the new immanent theory of God 
in everything can do no harm to our faith in a personal God. 
But as soon as we give up that ground, and say, in the language 
of Spinoza and the old Eleatics, that the many and the one are 
related as parts to the whole, or as phenomena to their substance, 
then we have lost the true sense of the person of God. It was 
the fault of the old Deism that it made of God a mere Deus 
opifex, 1 magnified man-artisan ; but now in the other extreme 
He or It is only the pulse of the machine. He is the life and 
soul of the universe, but a life and soul inseparable from it ; it 
is as incorrect to speak of God without the world, as of the 
world without God. <A world without God is blank Atheism, 
but a God without the world is only acosmism ; and the two con- 
ceptions denote very different degrees of error, if the latter can 
be described as an error at all, and only a hard-and-fast way of 
stating the truth of Creationism. ‘Bercishith’—in the beginning 
~is the first word in the Bible ; and this forces on us the coneep- 
tion, however difficult to formulate in thought, of a Being who 
was before the beginning. Acosmism is thus a postulate of 
Creationism—it is inconceivable but not ineredible —nay, it is 
credible because inconceivable. This is the meaning of the 
words ‘ by faith we understand that the worlds were made.’ The 
vods, or thinking faculty in man, since it cannot by any mere 
dialectical effort of the pure understanding teach the beginning of 
all things, takes the wings of faith, and thus passes at a spring 
beyond the portals of light and sense, and takes its stand at 
the point where phenomena are ‘not made of things which de 
appear.’ Atheism is a conception from which the rcligious 
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instinct starts back with horror. But acosmism, however, dreary, 
is a sublime if not quite intelligible conception of God. When 
Arius advanced his dogma—there was a time when the Son 
of God was not—he was rebuked, not as Mr. Picton supposes, on 
the grounds of Christian Panthcism, because it is as unthinkable 
that the Creator should exist without the creature, as the creature 
without the Creator, but for the very reverse reason. The divines 
of that day, as of ours,would have probably admitted that if the 
Son were a creature at all, then there was a time when the Son 
was not—they would have willingly extended Arius’s phrase to 
all creature life, and said there was a time when the «riois or 
universe was not. If the Logos had been part of that «riots 
the ‘first born’ of every creature in that sense of the word, then 
there would have been a time when He was not. The whole 
controversy between the Catholics and Arians would have fallen 
to the ground unless the assumption on both sides was the 
Deistical not the Pantheistic one, that creation had a begin- 
ning, and that before creation, if we may use the phrase, there 
was a time when there was nought but God, as in the end of time, 
when evil shall disappear, God shall be all in all. 

Not to press the language of Scripture unfairly inte questions 
which it only touches incidentally, as the inference we think 
from such passages as the following bears against the imma- 
nent, and for the transcendent, theory of the relation of God to 
the universe, ‘All things were made by Him, and without 
‘Him was not anything made which was made.’ This is 
Deism, not Pantheism. ‘The first clause is that all things came 
out of nothingness into being by the will of the Logos; the 
second clause confirms this by denying the contrary proposition, 
that anything ever came into being either of itself or by any 
other will than that of the Word. The writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews in the same way speaks of creation having both a 
beginning and an end. ‘They shall perish, but Thou endurest : 
‘and they all shall wax old as a garment, and as a vesture Thou 
‘shalt fold them up, and they shall be changed; buié Thou art 
‘the same, and Thy years shall not change.’ Here the contrast 
is emphatically marked between a perishing universe and its 
unchanging and unchangeable Author. It rests on the Deistical 
axiom that the things which had a beginning must also have 
anend. Ifthe Son of God had a beginning in time, He, too, 
should subside -before the change of time. His is the only 
existence outside God which does not follow the fixed conditions 
of the creation, and therefore He is one with God, and is God. 
The argument is identical with that of the evangelist Jobn, 
and both alike rest ou a Deistical coneeption of the universe. 
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Take one more passage in James, where it is said of God 
that ‘with Him is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.’ 
The reference is to that Light of lights, the Father of lights, 
which, unlike the sun, has neither annual orbit nor daily decline. 
The material sun rises and sets daily, and yearly climbs the sky 
to the solstice, and then declines to the tropics, but the un- 
created Sun shines on, fixed and immovable. He is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Scripture, indeed, fairly inter- 
preted, knows nothing of that immanence of God in nature 
which lies at the root of all Pantheistic modes of thought. The 
Oriental mind is saturated with this thought; it reappears in a 
thousand shapes ; it exhales alike in poetry and philosophy. It 
is needless to quote instances in proof. Hindoo philosophy is 
essentially Pantheistic. ‘The early Vedas may be an exception, 
though that is doubtful; but in all the later Puranas Pantheism 
crops up. There are many phenomena, but only one substance, 
which is God. The reason is obvious. The Eastern mind here 
has emerged out of the theological stage. Philosophy, properly 
so called, took its rise in Greece only with the question, What 
was the origin of all things —was it mind, was it matter, or 
was it, as Plato thought, mind acting on matter? This distinc- 
tion of nature and nature’s God was foreign to the simplicity 
of early thought. In one sense, therefore, it was more devout 
—more penetrated with the sense of the divine in everything; 
but, on the other hand, every part of nature was only a thought 
of Brahm. The cow, the elephant, the flower, were all some 
fractions of him. In the Bhagavad Gita, Kreeshna, the teacher, 
tells Argoon, his pupil, that he is the universe. ‘I,’ says the 
teacher, ‘am the creation and dissolution of the whole universe. 
‘There is not anything greater than I. All things hang on 
‘ the Sun as precious gems upon a string. I am moisture on the 
‘water, light in the sun and moon, invocation in the breeze, 
‘ sound in the firmament, sweet-smelling savour in the earth, 
‘ glory in the source of light. I am life in all things, and zeal 
‘in the zealous; I am the eternal soul of Nature; I am the 
‘ understanding of the wise, the glory of the proud, the strength 
‘ of the strong, free from lust and anger.’ .. . . ‘I,’ continues 
Kreeshna, ‘am the sacrifice, I am the worship, I am the spices, 
‘TI am the fire, I am the victim, I am the father and mother of 
‘the world.’ All this is pure Pantheism, that confusion of 
science and religion which is at once the weakness and the 
strength, the glory and the shame, of the Hindoo mind. Philo- 
sophy emerged in Greece only with the consciousness that there 
was some element, call it water, as Thales, or earth, as Anax- 
imander, or air, as Anaximenes, or fire, as Heraclitus, which was 
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the dpx?) or croxetov. Thus it was that science emerged out of 
the swaddling bands of theology. The first philosophers were 
physicists—they looked on nature or Pvous as an entity in itself, 
and all plainly tended towards Atheism. The other or comple- 
mentary truth of philosophy had to be discovered. It was 
dreamed of by Pythagoras, and fully disclosed by Socrates, who 
it was said first brought philosophy down from heaven to earth 
—meaning that he was the first teacher who brought her down 
from airy abstractions and generalities about matter and its 
origin to questions of human interest—our duty here, our hopes 
hereafter. Ever since Socrates’ time, philosophy has had two 
well-distinguished branches—the one we call science, the other 
ethics—the one deals with what is, the other with what ought 
to be; and no sound system of thought should ever efface these 
well-marked lines of distinction between the two. But to the 
Hindu mind there is not a trace of this distinction. The 
theological stage was never overpassed, and hence their science 
is only a mystical maundering about the one and the many. All 
are phenomena of one great substance that we call one, or 
Brahm, or the ineffable. Now, this is scarcely more religious 
than the Greek mode of viewing the universe—in reality it is 
less so. We have only to compare the two with the Hebrew, in 
order to see how infinitely nearer the Greek is than the Hindoo 
to the true conception not only of the universe, but of its 
Author. We may see in this the wisdom of God in placing 
the preparation of the Gospel in Greece, not in India. Great 
as were the evils of Polytheism, against which philosophy 
struggled so long in vain, they were less than those of Pan- 
theism. Just as the barren soil is more favourable to human 
life and energy than the steaming jungle, where nature is so 
luxuriant that man is powerless. The scepticism of the Greek 
was a wholesome protest against the corruptions of nature 
worship. It was not faith—very far from it—but it was at 
least a preparation for a true faith. The philosopher who ridi- 
culed in secret the superstitions of his countrymen, and knew 
no other God but form, was at least nearer the mark than the 
dreamy Hindoo or Persian, who saw God in everything, and 
whose last-shaped thought was that of absorption into the spirit 
of the universe, in which life and death, waking and sleeping, 
being and non-being, were all one. 

In contrast with all this vapouring about the one and the 
many, how clear cut are the Hebrew conceptions of the relations 
of God to the universe. If there is an air of Pantheism about 
them, as Mr. Picton implies, it is because we put conceptions into 
the Bible which we afterwards think that we discover there. 
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To our thinking they tell a very different tale. To the Psalmist, 
for instance, God is present in nature—but never once, in the 
highest flights of devotional poetry, does he let fall an expres- 
sion as if the things we see were anything else than His handi- 
work. They are never co-eternal with God—on the contrary, 
they are His creatures. ‘When I consider Thy heavens, the 
‘ work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which Thou hast 
‘ordained ;’ it is God who ‘ appoints the moon for seasons; 
‘the sun knoweth his going down.’ He ‘ opens His hand, 
‘ they are filled with good.’ God is in the growing grass and 
the rolling thunder, in the ‘ great and wide sea, wherein are 
‘ things creeping innumerable, where go the ships, and where is 
‘ that leviathan who is made to play therein.’ The rain is ‘ the 
‘ river of God,’ and the ‘cedars of Lebanon’ are said to be His 
planting ; but we search in vain for a syllable or a hint of that 
mystical immanence of God in nature, such as modern Pantheism 
conceives of as the relation of God to the universe. We may 
strip the Bible bare of its poetry, or translate it into the baldest 
and driest prose, but it yields up in no case any other sense 
than that of Theism. The Dews opifex is there throughout, and 
almost in express terms. The argument of design, so much run 
down in our days, as if it had been an invention of the same 
school that invented the ‘ Evidences,’ is, by implication, if not | 
in express terms, found in the Old Testament. ‘He that 
planted the eye, shall He not see; He that formed the ear, 
shall He not hear?’ It is foreign, of course, to the simplicity 
of Scripture to bring in illustrations of contrivance of the 
adaptation of the organs of men and animals to the pre-existing 
laws of matter. But the argument of Paley has been anti- 
cipated in principle, if not in detail. Man is the last of the 
works of God, and as the world was adapted for him, so he was 
adapted for the world. Light existed before there was a single 
human eye to behold it, and, therefore, as the properties of 
light existed before the organ which was to preserve it, that 
organ was accommodated to the laws of light—not the laws of 
light to the organ of seeing. The stress of Paley’s argument 
lies in this. And the Scriptures, rightly interpreted, tell the 
same tale. The world is prepared for man, and man then fitted 
to play his part in the world, and to take his part in it as the 
crown and glory of all creation. If this is not Theism, then we 
have read the Scriptures to very little purpose. 

But it is said that the Bible knows nothing of creation as we 
commonly describe it, and here we must be careful in the use 
of terms lest we fall into confusion. If Mr. Picton says 
that the Bible does not know the phrase creation out of nothing, 
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then he is undoubtedly correct. But it seems to us a somewhat 
small eriticism to fall out with the phrase ‘creation out of 
nothing.’ It is a mere expression of our ignorance of a great 
mystery, and, as a verbal contradiction, it is founded on the impo- 
tence of thought and language to convey a truth of the pure 
intuition or rods in terms of the édvoa or dialectical 
understanding. Creation out of nothing is a meaningless 
phrase, and had much better be dropped. Its only point is 
adversative to the old error of the atomists which none of the 
Greek school of philosophers ever worked themselves clear of, 
that there was some original tAy, or substance, which the 
Creator impressed with form and laws ; thus transforming chaos 
into kosmos. The human mind without the aid of Revelation 
does not seem to have ever risen beyond this conception of a 
great Demiurge, and excusably therefore in overturning this 
Demiurgic theory of creation out of pre-cxistent matter, Chris- 
tian writers spoke of creation as out of no pre-existent matter, 
which is all that the phrase ‘creation out of nothing’ means. It 
has thus a negative value, not a positive. All that it means is 
that ‘the things which were made were not made of things 
which do appear ’—as if every egg came from a bird, and every 
bird from an egg, in an endless chain. The unassisted reason of 
man left to itself falls, as we see, alike in India and in Greece, 
into a charmed circle, in which phenomena pass and repass. 
We are like children at a play who see an army on the march, 
made up of a small company who come in at one wing and out 
at another, and go on round and round in endless perspective. 
The first grand lesson of Revelation is to lift the mind out of 
this sump and slough of Pantheism, and to put a beginning, 
middle, and end to this Indian play of Maya or Illusion. 
Aristotle’s three unities may be exaggerated, but the difference 
between an Indian and a European play or poem is felt at once 
in the waut of unity of interest in the one, of its felt reality in 
the other. In every work, regard the author’s end—this has 
passed with us into a rule of art, to depart from which is to 
produce a play within a play, like the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ in which the sense of reality is in turn removed. It is 
a fiction within fiction, which is bad art, as much as gold on 
gold is bad heraldry. 

Creationism, therefore, as it is the characteristic truth of 
Mosaism, so it marks a starting-point of the human mind. 
Religion and science, which lay tangled and twisted together in 
the confused brain of Indian mystics and Greek pedants, now 
take their separate places ; we learn to give to reason the things 
which are reason’s, and to faith the things which are faith’s. 
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All questions of the beginning and end of things, their termini 
a quo and ad quem, belong properly to faith ; they are out of the 
horizon of sight and sense-perception. The understanding or 
dialectical faculty which goes by the method of difference and 
discrimination can make nothing of either beginning or end. 
It should, therefore, give it up altogether. Science knows 
nothing either of the when or the why at the beginning or end 
of things, it can only speak of the how or their middle. Faith, 
on the other hand, on the assurance of a Revelation from God, 
historically takes up the question at the point where reason 
puts it down. Its first word is the simple but sublime utter- 
ance with which the first book of Moses opens—‘ In the begin- 
‘ ning God created the heavens and the earth.’ The last word 
on the same subject is found in the hymn of the redeemed in 


-heaven—‘ Thou hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure 


‘ they are and were created.’ Thus it is by a spiritual instinct, 
called faith, not by any exercise of the dialectical understanding, 
that we presume to approach the great mystery of creation. We 
should regard it, as the cherubim who symbolize creation in its 
noblest aspects do, with veiled faces. Mr. Picton has only gained 
a barren triumph in overturning, one after another, the old 
arguments for contrivance founded on the Deus opifex theory. 
Creationism as a logical theory is open to all sorts of objections, 
but that is nothing to the point. There is no religious truth 
whatever that does not labour under the same difficulty. To 
use Bacon’s phrase, every spiritual truth is a paradox; and he 
has collected from the words of our Lord and His apostles a 
budget of these paradoxes, which is more than a mere play on 
words. 

To use the Kantian formula, we should say, in the same 
way, that the things of faith lie in an unending antinomy 
between two opposite logical contradictions. The way of 
faith is thus in the sea and its path in the deep waters, but it is 
through a divided sea like that through which Israel passed 
safely, the waters being a wall to it on this side and on that. 
There are logical difficulties in the path of Creationism; there- 
fore, according to Mr. Picton, we must renounce it, and fall 
back on Positivism or Pantheism, or a modification of the 
two; to which his own theory leans. But this is shortsighted 
and mistaken. Granted that we cannot conceive how existence 
came into being, and how anything can exist out of God, is 
that any reason for rejecting the Christian account of creation, 
simply because it transcends our poor conceptions of things? 
Mr. Picton, like the drunken Alexander, thrice slays his slain 
in pointing to the logical contradictions which emerge out of 
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such expressions as creation out of nothing, or that design is 
the ingenious triumph of mind over difficulties thrown in its 
way. This conception, we admit, would be inapplicable to 
God unless we limit His omnipotence at the expense of His 
wisdom, and suppose that He put these difficulties in His way 
in order to show how He could overcome them. We are ready 
to go with him to the full extent of his demands ; compelling 
us to go with him a mile, we are prepared to go with him twain, 
and cheerfully allow that the argument for design will not 
stand by itself. As a proof of the being of God, it begs the 
very point in question, and, considered as a proof of His perfec- 
tions, what it gains in one direction it loses in another. The 
mechanical skill of a watchmaker consists in triumphing over 
difficulties put in his path by laws over which he has no 
control, and if this is all that God has done, then His work is 
open to the not irreverent conclusion of the Portuguese prince, 
that if he had the making of the universe, he would have made 
it with more simplicity. But what of all this? There is a 
long step between finding flaws in Deism, and falling back in 
despair on Pantheism. ‘The battle is lost, we may say, like 
Napoleon at Marengo, ‘but there is time to gain another.’ 
The logical contradictions involved in Creationism are not to be 
denied. In the sea of mystery in which we are surrounded, 
deep calleth unto deep, and sometimes when the breakers of 
unbelief are seen, we are ready to sink into the ocean of one 
universal substance, call it matter, call it spirit, of which all 
phenomena are only the bubbles breaking into light and foam 
on the surface. Who has not felt a temptation to that faith 
as ‘vain as all unsweet?’ Its simplicity is so attractive. It 
reunites at once all the old contradictions between faith and 
science. As there is an eternal calm at the bottom of the 
ocean—but it is the calm uf death—so the Pantheistic theory 
reconciles all things in God, because God is all, and all is God. 
Mr. Picton enters a caution against saying of a mountain or 
tree, or even of a good man, or of the starry heaven, that this 
is God, for all of these, he adds, are only fragmentary pheno- 
menal manifestations of God. The foot cannot say of the hand, 
‘I have no need of thee,’ but neither foot nor hand can say, ‘I 
‘am the man.’ A wave of the hand, a glance of the eye, may 
show the individual life, but of neither, except in an obviously 
metaphorical sense, can we say ‘that is the man.’ So all 
creatures of the phenomenal world manifest God, but we have 
no right to say of any of them ‘this is God.’ But though Mr. 
Picton guards his language against that worst corruption of Pan- _ 
theism, such as we find among Hindu thinkers, in which nature 
NO. CXXIL AA 
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itself is divine not so much as a thought of God, but as actually 
a part of Him, we cannot acquit him of that subtle form of 
Pantheism which begins by erasing the old distinctions between 
spirit and matter, and ends in erasing that more essential dis- 
tinction between moral good and evil. Philosophical dualism, 
to use a phrase of Sir William Hamilton, seems to us the 
foundation of all sound thinking on any question, whether of 
science or religion. We are not pledged to any definition of 
what we mean by spirit or matter. We are ncither Nominalists 
nor Realists, nor even Conceptualists ; as to the origin of these 
categories, they may either have no objective reality, or they 
may ; or we may halt between the two, with the old punning 
dilemma that mind is no matter, and matter never mind. It is 
enough for us that we wse the distinction and hold to it. The 
Hegelian philosophy of identity on which all modern Pantheism 
is founded, is like that vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself, 
and falls on the other side. It insists on erasing the old dis- 
tinction between thought and things, a distinction as old as 
speech itself, and founded therefore on some corresponding 
reality. It attempts some grand generalization which runs up 
all things into the ding an sich, and all thoughts into the abso- 
lute, and then tells us that this first thing and first thought are 
identical. The one is object, the other subject, and indivisible 
as light and shadow on the two sides of the one shield. This 
ITylozoism, to use one of Cudworth’s compounds, is unlike 
Atheism, which at least asserts the eternal existence of matter, 
or Theism, which asserts the eternal existence of mind. It takes 
a kind of middle position between the two; it believes in a kind 
of animated nature—a substance which is ever blowing bubbles 
into new forms, springing like a fountain through many stages 
of life up into self-consciousness in man, and then falling back 
like a fountain, and breaking in spray around the base of its 
watery column, only to go through the same ceaseless round. 

The old dualism, which divided between thought and things, 
was infinitely preferable to this vague and mystical confusion of 
subject and object. The hard and fast line which Descartes 
drew between reason and instinct, and consequently between 
mind and matter, has been broken down. It is impossible 
for us to say now where the one begins and the other ends. 
But our inability to mark the dividing line between thought 
and things no more justifies us in denying its existence, than 
our inability to define life or to set limits to it, forbids us to use 
the old distinction between the plant and the mineral. The 
distinction between mind and matter would be convenient if it 


were only a verbal one, or set up by ourselves like the painted pole 
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which divides one petty principality in Germany from another. 
But as great empires have their natural frontiers, the sea or 
the mountain, or a broad, deep river, so the dividing line 
between mind and matter may be traced running like a ridge 
of peaks along the sky-line of thought. Self-consciousness is 
the inalienable property of mind. It can make its own thought, 
and create out of the subject a new object, the subject- 
object, as some metaphysicians have called it. The feebler 
the mind is, the less able it is thus to turn in on itself, 
to arraign itself, and, as conscience, to accuse and excuse its 
thoughts one with another. But ‘as it grows it gathers 
‘much, and learns the use of I and Me, and finds it is not 
‘what I see and different from the things I touch.’ ‘So rounds 
it to a separate mind.’ It is through the body we admit 
that it learns what the mind is; by the help of the external it 
rises to the internal, and so at fast, by a natural and easy 
generalization, to the supernal. ‘Ab exterioribus ad interiora 
redeam, ab interioribus ad superiora ascendam,’ is a fine saying 
of St. Bernard. Thus it is that the old dualism of mind and 
matter lies at the root of religion, it is assumed, or rather pre- 
sumed, as the very condition of belief. We speak of God as the 
Author of the one kind of life, and the Giver of the other, and our 
language harmonizes in this with what is said of the Eternal 
Logos. ‘All things were made by Ilim, and without Him was 
‘not anything made that was made. In Him was life, and the 
‘life was the light of men; and the light shineth in darkness, 
‘and the darkness comprehended it not.’ This language is as 
philosophically exact as it is religiously profound. Inorganic 
matter (to use a modern phrase) is first described as ‘ made’ by 
the Logos. Then ‘life’ appears on the scene, rising up to self- 
consciousness, a ‘light’ in men ; but then the evangelist glances 
at the origin of moral evil, or the darkening of that light, so 
he adds that ‘ the darkness comprehended it not.’ 

Pantheism obliterates the distinction between mind and matter, 
and therefore it has effaced this vital distinction between good 
md evil. This is a serious charge to make, and not to be 
lightly advanced without proof. If all life is phenomenal 
mly, and a part only of the great whole, it is obvious that evil is 
mly the shadow of good, a stage in its development, or rather, for 
we must be careful not to strain our opponent’s words, ‘it is the 
‘subjective tendency of the creature to isolate itself in his frag- 
‘mentary life.’ It is not to be denied that mysticism here runs 
into Pantheism. Philo’s mysticism, for instance, led him to in- 
cline the balance in favour of the divine action throughout the 
universe, so far as to use expressions which almost —_ to 
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ascribe evil itself to God. But as Reuss, in his ‘Théologie 
Chrétienne’ remarks, ‘ by his strongly practical tendency he was 
‘ perpetually recalled to the opposite view. His Pantheism, indeed, 
‘ if itdeserve the name, was only arecoil from that stark and trans- 
‘cendent theory of Deism, in which, in common with all who 


‘ stood on the ground of the Old Testament, God and the world . 


‘ were separated by a chasm which he vainly sought to bridge over 
‘ by the Platonic theory of ideas as intermediary between the two.’ 
Medieval mysticism, in the same way, is only Pantheistic to the 
same extent, and for the same reason as Philo is. God is the only 
true life ; separation from Him, who is the source of blessedness, 
is also separation from the true fountain of being. Language 
like this may be strained to convey more than it really meant. 
Mr. Picton, ‘turning rhetoric into logic,’ represents them unfairly, 
as we think, when he describes them as on the same track with 
Spinoza; ‘even the devil,’ he says, quoting from an old monk, ‘so 
‘ far as he exists at all, is good; that is, so far as he has any true 
‘being.’ This passage from the ‘ Theologia Germanica,’ quoted 
by Mr. Picton, seems to bear out this strange confusion between 
life and good. The confusion is none the less dangerous and 
misleading, because spiritual men, in the excess of their God- 
consciousness, mistook the real significance of evil. Defect of 
life is one thing, and depravity of will another. All creature 
existence partakes of this defect, more or less—but this is not 
evil, properly so called, it is sometimes called metaphysical evil 
by some thinkers who are on their guard, as to the right use of 
terms, and in this sense the expression is perfectly unobjec- 
tionable. This is equivalent to the Pauline expression that the 
creature was made subject to vanity #.e., defect of being (uaratdrns) 
not willingly, i.e., through any conscious depravity on its part, 
but by reason of Him—7.e., as part of a general plan—who hath 
subjected the same in hope. But moralevil has deeper springs than 
this original defect in respect of the fulness of Him that filleth all 
in all. Its roots lie in the existence of a lawless will, or rather 
of an Gvopos, a lawless one, who has set himself up to oppose 
and withstand the Eternal Lawgiver. Who that being is, and 
what is his nature, is hinted at not obscurely in Scripture. He is 
the old enemy, the murderer and liar who abode not in the 
truth, because the truth was not in him. Mr. Picton, we grieve 
to say, sets aside this account of the origin of evil as one of those 
attempts to remove the difficulty and put it out of sight :— 


‘ As old fashioned piano-tuners used to sweep all the inevitable dis- 
cords of an ordinary keyed instrument into one or two unfrequently 
used scales which they called ‘ the wolf ;’ so these people gather up 
all the infinitesimal difficulties of art into one huge mystery, which 
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they call “the devil.” And then any one who deprives them of such 
aresource is mast unreasonably called upon to explain away human sin. 
But it is manifestly just as much open to those who deny the real ex- 
istence of Satan to acknowledge the actual fact of human sin without 
pretending to account for it, as it is open to believers in the devil to 
insist on the hypothetical fact of his fall without professing to explain 
it, Nay, the former is much more reasonable than the other because 
it confines itself to real experience.’ 

Now we accept Mr. Picton’s challenge, and take our stand on 
the issue which he has here marked out for us. We say that 
the phenomena of sin in human beings, such as we have to deal 
with, are inexplicable on any other supposition than the Biblical 
one, which he dismisses as mythical and legendary. Either sin 
isa reality, and then explicable on no other ground than the 
temptation and fall—or it is only a stage in the development of 
good, and then it is no longer sin. This is the real crux which 
no Pantheistic theory ever could or can get over. As in the old 
witchcraft, running water was the only thing which the goblin 
could not pass over—so the reality of sin is the point where we 
may draw breath, and see whether we are pursued by some real 
thing, or only by a phantom of our own fear. Apart from sin 
and the redemption from it, one theory of the relation of God to the 
universe is as good as another. Nay, of the two, in a mere 
naturalist point of view, the immanent is preferable to the 
transcendent. Mere Deism is a dry and external view of the 
relation of God to the universe. Pantheism is both more poet- 
ical, and in a sense more truly scientific. That a poet like 
Wordsworth, steeped in a sense of the Deity diffused in nature, 
should break out in thoughts bordering on, if not quite, Panthe- 
istic, is to us neither strange nor revolting. He felt— 


‘A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air 

And the blue sky and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things.’ 


In the same way, the man of science impatient of our old dis- 
tinctions between mind and matter, and impressed with a sense 
that what we call inert matter is only another form of force, 
and that all forces are correlated and pass into each other, he 
also wishes to efface the old dualism, and tries to reach the 
higher unity of ‘one God, one law, one element.’ 
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If there were no phenomena but these to deal with, then we 
should incline to Pantheism. But an instant’s reflection must 
convince any mind rigorously trained, that generalizations of the 
kind, which Goethe indulged in are neither poetry nor science, 
buta kind of dreamy confusion between the two. Mysticism is 
a kind of no-man’s-land, neither earth nor water, but a steaming 
marsh, where lights gleam in strange confusion. Goethe’s 
“ae on the Weltseele, and on Eins und Alles, are steeped in 

antheism. God is the anima mundi. 


‘Was wir’ ein Gott der mir von aussen stiesse, 
Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse, 
Thm ziemt’s, die Welt im Innern zu bewegen, 
Natur in sich, sich in Natur zu hegen.’ 


But this God in nature and nature in God satisfies neither our 
intellectual nor our spiritual instincts. It isa mockery to speak 
of effect and cause as thus reciprocal. The cause should not only 
be antecedent to, but independent of its effect, else it is no cause 
at all, but an endless chain coiling and uncoiling itself round a 
drum, and winding buckets up and down for ever, over a 
bottomless abyss. What the spiritual instinct thinks of this 
phantom-god’s world is well expressed in the language of J, 
Paul Richter :—‘I came to the verge of creation, and instead of an 
eye, beheld a socket, and heard the shriek of a fatherless world.’ 
If this is the last word of science and religion, as Mr. Picton 
implies, we only hope that it may be long before fhey reach this 
dreary ultimatum of thought, which is, in fact, its negation. 
It is because mystics forget themselves, so far as to anticipate 
the final victory of good over evil, and to see ‘God in all’ and ‘all in 
God,’ that their language borders on Pantheism—if it is not actually 
Pantheistic. But extravagances of this kind cannot blind us to 
the fact that at present, and in one department of His works, and 
that the highest and noblest—God is not all in all. There are 
tares among the wheat of creation, and the only satisfactory ex- 
planation of this undivine element is, that an enemy hath done 
this. Either they are not tares at all, but only wheat plants, ‘blasted 
before they be grown up ’—or they are of another planting than 
that of the heavenly husbandman. This is the alternative out of 
which Pantheism cannot escape ; Mr. Picton thinks it enough to 
admit this reality of human depravity, without pretending to 
give any explanation of it. But this sort of pragmatism satisfies 
neither side. His scientific friends complain of his admissions— 
his religious friends of his unwillingness to go on to the only ex- 
planation possible of human depravity as such. Mr. Picton 
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puts our case very fairly, and we cannot do better than use his 
own words :— 


‘The Pantheist as he describes himself, is confronted with the de- 
pravity of mankind, and is asked how he accounts for it. Should he 
modestly decline attempting to account for it at all, while he acknow- 
ledges it as a serious fact of experience, he is told that his position is 
grossly irrational, and perhaps it is scornfully added that this is only 
a specimen of the puerile absurdities into which intellectual pride 
invariably falls. True, these good people do not think that the 
magic trees and the talking serpent do away with all mystery. But 
the mystery involved here is by constant association familiarized, 
It does not startle them with any feeling of incongruity. On the 
contrary, when they are saddened with the daily records of crime, or 
wounded by the injustice of friends, they are accustomed to stop re- 
flection with the thought that nothing else is to be expected from @ 
fallen creature like man. It does not occur to them that this solves 
nothing. It would appear impious to them to suggest that the 
story of child-like innocence beguiled by a malignant demon beneath 
the eyes of a beneficent Power, who was at that time working 
miracles every day, involves any serious imputations or Divine Provi- 
dence. But propose to them the theory of an evolution that knows 
no fall, that advances from the imperfect towards the perfect, from 
the beast to the saint, and compelled for a moment to look beyond 
the branch of a conventional system, they will see difficulties which 
they never saw before, and these difficulties they will charge their 
interventor with creating.’ 


We are content to take Mr. Picton’s own admissions. On 
the theory of evolution, which knows no fall, we consider the 
problem of evil not only strange, as it always must be under 
any theory, but absolutely unaccountable, nay, positively self- 
contradictory. That a taint and corruption should go on 
extending and increasing seems to us absolutely inconceivable 
(assuming the being of a God at all, or even of a tendency which 
makes for righteousness), unless on the theory that evil is the 
recognized condition of the plan, that where ‘sin abounded, grace 
should much more abound.’ Mr. Picton, we are sorry to remark 
it, has thrown out the old gibe against the permission of evil, 
which arises from taking one half and rejecting the other half 
of the mystery. ‘The story of childlike innocence beguiled by 
a malignant demon beneath the eyes of a beneficent Power, 
would indeed involve a serious imputation on Divine Providence 
if that were the whole of the story. But if the fifth of Romans 
has any meaning, we are there told, under every variety of 
illustration, that the temptation and Fall, and the consequent 
spread of evil as a universal taint on his innocent posterity, 
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with all its harsh consequences (death reigning from Adam to 
Moses, even on them who had not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression), was not merely a necessary possibility 
of moral freedom, but also a condition of a larger scheme of 
redemption. 

This evolution of evil, however, if Mr.° Picton likes that 
phrase, was part of God’s eternal purpose, whereby good was 
finally to triumph over evil. But the evil was only permitted 
(if we may use the distinction) because the good was pre- 
ordained. In this sense it is that Christ is said to be ‘the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.’ Mr. Picton, with 
his naturalistic, not to say Pantheistic theory of evolution, fails 
to mark this distinction between the evil which God permits 
with an ulterior purpose in view, and the good which is an end 
in itself, and on which therefore God may rest as an ultimate 
purpose. As long as we look on the evil which is in the world, 
apart from this ulterior purpose, our views of life are dark and 
distressing. The mistake of too many divines has been this, 
which Mr. Picton reproduces only in another shape. They say 
—and rightly—that evil is a parte ante, an ultimate fact, of 
which we can give no other explanation than this, that it exists 
by Divine permission, either as the necessary condition of moral 
freedom or as the background to a yet higher display of the Divine 
goodness, as the rainbow is seen only on the retreating cloud. 
But it is one thing to say that evil is an ultimate fact—a parte 
ante, and to say thattit is equally an insoluble mystery—a parte 
post. We do not know all the purposes of God in the permis- 
sion of evil, but we do know one purpose, which is, that ‘ where 
sin abounded, grace should much more abound ’—extensively as 
well as intensively—a truth to which the Apostle Paul twice 
refers (Rom. v. 15, 16). This is something very different 
from evolution. vil cannot evolve good, or sin become a stage, 
on any naturalistic hypothesis for the development of some 
higher and nobler purpose of God. Nature and grace are not 
to be thus confounded together. Philosophy may know no 
fall, and the man of science, who rejects the Scripture narrative 
of the origin of evil in man, may invent an hypothesis of his 
own, which he calls evolution. But this Darwinianism of 
morals is even more self-contradictory than that which keeps 
to the lower world of physical phenomena. [It implies the con- 
tradiction that a good thing can be brought out of an evil, the 
absurdity of which Jeremiah illustrates by asking if the 
Ethiopian can change his skin or the leopard his spots. 
Evolution is the new word to conjure by, in ethics as in physics. 
God is seen to be overcoming evil by good, and instead of 
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tracing this to its true source in the grace and truth which has 
come by Jesus Christ, we are told that the stream of humanity, 

lluted at its source, is running itself clear at last. The base 
metal of half bestial humanity is transmuted in the alembic of 
history into the higher humanity of the renewed and sanctified 
nature. Thus, as Darwin throws a flying bridge over from the 
ape to the man, which he calls evolution, so Mr. Picton throws 
another bridge of evolution from the man to the angel. The 
saint, the savage, and the sage are all, we will allow, of one 
blood; but ‘it is not of flesh, or of blood, or of the will of man, 
but of God,’ that the saint has been evolved out of that lower 
stage of naturalism at which the savage and the sage are. If 
Paul be correct, there is in Christ Jesus neither Greek nor 
barbarian, but Christ is all and in us all, teaching us this, that 
the power to overcome evil and rise to holiness is no latent 
power of humanity, but is an act of grace, leading nature on, 
as the angel led Peter, out of the prison house of sense. 

On this account of the matter, that dark parody of the 
Fall, which Mr. Picton only glances at to reject, disap- 
pears of itself; or, rather, the gloom and the shame of 
the Fall is swallowed up in the brightness of redemption 
light. It is very true that if we distort the Scripture 
narrative and take the dark side without the bright, as 
the Unitarian school do, we should be led to reject with 
horror such an account of the matter. We might say, like 
Wesley to Whitfield, of certain ascribed misrepresentations of 
truth, ‘ Your God is my devil.’ But ‘the dead have buried their 
dead.’ It is our duty to go and preach the Gospel of God’s 
good will to all men. ‘That Gospel is the best reply to the 
aspersions cast upon it. The Gospel is often misunderstood 
and often misrepresented even by its well-meaning apologists. 
But what of that ? Are we therefore, as unhappily seems the case 
in certain quarters, to set aside the Gospel for some high-flown 
theory of ‘ the one’ and ‘ the many,’ and ‘God all in all,’ which 
destroys the significance of life and attenuates the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin into a stage in the evolution of good. Such 
counsels of despair are as short-sighted as they are rash and 
dangerous. There is only one way out of the mystery of evil, 
which opens in like a dark valley of the shadow of death almost 
on the entrance of man on his present dwelling-place. There 
is nothing for us but to tread that valley, and follow the clue 
which leads to light at the last. In the evening-time there will 
be light. All other courses are only bye-ends leading to worse 
errors in the long run. Pantheism offers a short cut out of 
the difficulty by denying the reality of a personal tempter as 
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well as of a personal deliverer. It tells the flattering tale that 
men are gods; and instead of taking this as the hiss of the old 
serpent we believe the delusion, and flatter ourselves with the 
fond conceit that evil is only partial good, and that all are but 
parts of one stupendous whole, of which matter the body is, and 
God the soul. It is in the region of faith that this Pantheistic 
conception works such deadly mischief. Scientifically, as we 
have before admitted, the immanent theory is as good as the 
transcendent ; nay, of the two it is a better account of the rela- 
tion of God to the world, for in Him is life, é.e., all life only 
exists because it exists in Him, and IIe in it. So, again, to the 
poet, as in Wordsworth and Tennyson, ‘ God is not a God without, 
‘ but within His universe.’ The wail of Schiller over the dead 
gods of Greece is excusable from his point of view. In an age 
of cold Deism, such as that against which he rose up in wrath, 
it was better even to believe in a God of the winds, and sitting 
on a mountain cavern, and holding them in a bag, or in a God 
of the waves, raising or stilling them with His trident, than to 
think of creation a finished thing done out of hand unknown 
ages ago, and held together by the action only of general laws. 
A poet naturally exclaims with Wordsworth :— 


‘Great God ! I’d rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.’ 


But in the region of morals, Pantheism breaks down as an 
explanation of the facts of the case. Bunsen who leans to the 
immanent as against the transcendent theory of the relation of 
God to the universe, truly remarks that as soon as humanity 
awakens from the intoxicating dream in which God and the 
universe are confounded together, and reflects upon the facts 
presented by his own self-consciousness, Pantheism exhibits its 
insufficiency. Reason detects a contradiction in the theory, by 
which thought is assumed as present in the universe, and in 
history, and yet as having no existence and no permanence 
apart from the unchanging and uncompleted series of pheno- 
mena. Moreover, conscience finds within itself a struggle and 
breach produced by sin, or the evil dwelling within man’s 
own heart. Thus both inward and oufward experience raise their 
voices against this theory. Evil exists, and has place in the 
world as well as good; nay, Pantheism cannot help planting it 
in God Himself, or at least in man as the conscious mind. And 
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In this contradiction no coherence of the system, no pious sen- 
timents of his own will induce the thinker to acquiesce. Thus 
on this system, reason and conscience have each its own insolu- 
ble discord. Insoluble above all is the discord between these 
two elements themselves, between truth and cognition. The 
moral perception of evil with its resulting consciousness of 
sin is the rock on which Pantheism suffers inevitable wreck 
in practical life. Can the conscience, which demands a pure 
morality, be a delusion? Is it possible that which constitutes it 
should not also contradict reason, the truth of thought? * If we 
have any conception of what a free will means, we must think 
of it as something projected by God out of His own being, and 
maintaining a separate, though dependent existence for ever after. 
This we admit is a mystery—but all life is a mystery, and we are 
not to be snared by the sophism into which Mr. Picton has fallen, 
that either there are no separate lives at all, or these lives must 
be independent and self sustained. Between Manicheanism and 
Pantheism there seems a middle point to which the Chris- 
tian consciousness has ever held fast, with some fallings away 
to the right hand and to the left. That middle point is this, 
that God has been pleased to create moral agents, whose springs 
of being are in a certain derived sense within themselves. What 
is meant by responsibility is nothing else than this—that 
these beings contain within themselves possibilities of heaven or 
hell, of holiness or of sin without limits, as far as we can see. 
How, and in what way angels corrupted themselves, and turned 
their heaven into hell, their holiness into sin, it is vain to con- 
—. have no means of saying—the subject lies at present, 
ike that other question of the plurality of worlds, outside our 
horizon. All we know is the fact of their existence, and of the 
fall of some who kept not their first estate, and of the obedience 
of others who are called the ‘elect angels.” Why God should have 
entrusted any beings with such a fearful weight of responsibility 
as this, and whether like Cain they think their punishment 
heavier than they can bear, it is vain for us to conjecture. 
Enough to know that the weight of responsibility for free-will 
does not rest in the same way on men ason angels. One of the 
harshest things in theology is the way in which divines have 
reasoned inconsistently on this subject of free-will—laying it on 
in one quarter and taking it off in another, according to some 
arbitrary system of their own. But the language of Scripture 
is uniform and essential. Man is said to be ‘ flesh’ and not 
‘spirit,’ and the distinction is a deep and far reaching one. 
* Bunsen, ‘ God in History,’ vol. i. p. 5, English Translation. 
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By ‘flesh’ is meant the physical appetitive life, lighted by 


reason, and informed by conscience it is true, but still a life 
of the earth, earthy. Such is the life of the first Adam, and of 
all his posterity. He has potencies for good and evil, but they 
are generally dormant and undeveloped, not active unless in the 
case of those who have sold themselves to work wickedness, or 
who have reached the climax glanced at by St. James—earthy— 
psychical—devil inspired. 

This is why Christ looked with compassion on the multitude ; 
they were as sheep having no shepherd ; all sin and blasphemy 
were to be forgiven to men, all but the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, which never hath forgiveness either in this life or in that 
which is to come. This distinction between flesh and spirit, 
psychical and pneumatical, is more than a verbal one, it is the key 
to one of the deep things of theology. We know no writer 
except Mr. Birks, in the ‘Difficulties of Belief,’ who has seen 
in this distinction the key to one of the deepest problems of all, 
why fallen men are so liable while fallen angels appear not to 
be. In man’s case the evil came from without, and the remedy 
thus can be applied from without. ‘Thus the personality of 
a tempter and of a redeemer of the human race stand and fall 
together. With perfect consistency those who have parted 
with the Atonement get rid ofthe personality of Satan as a 
mythical disguise of a moral truth, that the senses allure and 
subdue the spirit in man. But the Scripture narrative taken as 
a whole is perfectly self-consistent, and bears internal marks of 
truth. It represents evil thus coming from without to man, 
but taken up into his system as a poison, and its virus increasing 
and extending as time goes on. This is after the analogy of 
physical evil, and the only strange part of it is that God should 
have permitted the first contagion unless He had higher pur- 
poses in store for the race ; unless, in other words, it was a better 
thing to fall and be redeemed than never to have fallen at all. 

Now these are the problems of which Pantheism can offer no 
explanation, and by which, as we have said, we may test its 
truth. Mr. Picton shrinks from the consistency of the Spinoza 
school of Pantheists, who deny the existence of moral evil in 
toto. Heshelters himself behind the remark that it is a question 
as insoluble under one theory of God’s relation to the world as 
under theother. But this we deny ; as we have shown already, 
we can give an account of how man was tempted and fell, which 
if it does not clear up the mystery at least removes all moral 
contradictions from it as far asman is concerned. Man as the 
child of God has been drawn away and beguiled. God has, 
therefore, put enmity between man and the serpent, and has 
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promised that the seed of the woman should by-and-by bruise the 
serpent’s head, It is this which reconciles us to a dark problem 
otherwise insoluble. We can look up and see our Father’s coun- 
tenance, and feel that in Him is light, and no darkness at all. 

It is infinitely better thus to face the difficulties of moral 
evil with the clue of redemption in our hand than to lose 
the sense of God’s personality, because the thought of a personal 
evil one is too abhorrent to modern thought. In a letter to his 
old acquaintance, Mr. James Candlish, Burns the poet once 
made the following remarkable admission :— 


‘You have shown me one thing,’ he says, ‘ which was to be de- 
monstrated, that strong pride of reasoning, with a little affectation of 
singularity, may mislead the best of hearts. I likewise, siuce you and 
I were first acquainted, in the pride of despising old women’s stories, 
ventured in the daring path Spinoza trod, but experiences of the 
weakness, not the strength of human powers, made me glad to grasp 
at revealed religion.’ 


There are others who have found the ‘daring path Spinoza 
trod’ as alluring and unsatisfactory; but it is not every one 
who has Burns’ manliness to confess that the a@ priori road is 
long and steep and winding, and, after all, only brings the 
traveller back in a roundabout way to the same point from 
whence he set out. As a theory of the universe, this higher 
Pantheism leaves us exactly where it finds us; while as a theory 
of God it is cold and daciinn in the last degree. As a theory 
of the universe, it is better than the atomic materialism of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and his school. Mr. Picton justly remarks 
that the establishment of the ultimate substantiality of atoms, 
or the proof of any theory which would give to the impene- 
trability of matter more than a phenomenal and conditional 
value, would necessarily be fatal to any spiritual idea of the 
universe, and-would logically involve Atheism. So far so well. 
But what is it that Mr. Picton offers us instead of these ultimate 
atoms which would lead us, as he infers, to Atheism ? Little else 
than a universal force. If this is another name for God, then 
we fear we must return to the altar with this inscription—‘ To 
an unknown God.’ We agree with a critic in the Hxaminer, 
who at least will not be charged with any theological bias, 
‘ That it is not easy to harmonize this new theory of Christian 
‘ Pantheism with a belief in Christianity that conserves even 
‘its earliest phase, much less the varied apostolic and sub- 
‘apostolic forms of it. Judaism, whence the new religion 
‘ sprang, had no real point of contact with Pantheism.’ This 
witness is true, and all the more valuable as the testimony of 
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one who is an open opponent to the claims of revelation. The 
Hebrew Scriptures may be charged with anthropomorphism. 
They may err, as their enemies say they do, on the side of 
investing the Deity with human passions and affections. 
Jehovah is a jealous God; He commissions His prophets, rising 
up early and sending them; He bends His bow, fills the cup 
of His wrath ; His eyes behold and His eyelids try the children 
of men; He grieves, He repents; His bowels of compassion are 
moved ; in every aspect and relation of life He is a great King 
and Judge, the God of all flesh, as well as the Father of our 
spirits. But we search the record in vain for a single expres- 
sion approaching the language of this new school. There is 
not a syllable in Scripture which hints at the language of the 
higher Pantheism. Mr. Tennyson’s line, 


‘Is not the vision He, though he be not that which he seems ¢’ 


is thoroughly Oriental; it might have been written by some 
Buddhist poet. So, again, when he says, 


‘If we could only hear and see this vision—were it not He ?’ 


we seem to be catching echoes from the far East. But the 
Hebrew muse knows no strain like this, On the contrary, 
there is a healthy realism in its conception of God. He is 
above the world and outside it. He taketh up the isles as a 
very little thing. He weighs the hills in scales and the moun- 
tains in balances. The transcendental, not the immanent 
thought of creation, is the keynote of Hebrew inspiration. 
There is an advance in the New Testament; the governmental 
character of God sinks a little into the background, and the 
Fatherly relation becomes more prominent in its stead. But 
the New Testament never oversteps itself or falls into the 
language of mysticism, confounding the Creator with His 
works. True, it glances at the thought that there shall be a 
time when even the Son who must reign till He hath put all 
enemies under His feet shall give up the kingdom to Him that 
hath put all things under Him, that so God may be ail in all. 
But this is very unlike Pantheism, though it may be taken to 
mean that by those who wish to wrest that meaning out of 
Scripture. All that it implies is the ultimate and final elimina- 
tion of moral, and with it physical evil out of the universe. 
God is to be all in all in the sense that He shall become the 
Supreme Truth of the universe—a truth which is law in the 
unconscious and love in the conscious class of His creatures. 
The reign of law will then be unbroken, not only from pole to 
pole of the universe, but also through all ranks and degrees of 
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agents endowed with free will. We have always thought it 
unfair to mystics like Tauler, A’Kempis, and others, to strain 
their language to mean more than this.. When they complain 
of self-will, and desire that their wills may be absorbed and lost 
in the Divine Will, they are far from meaning that sinking of 
individuality, that absorption of separate being in the universal 
soul which is the true keynote of Pantheism. To strain their 
expressions (which we admit are unguarded) is an unfair use of 
criticism. If questioned, they would readily join in the noble 
protest of the ‘In Memoriam’ against this faith ‘as vague as all 
unsweet ’— 


‘That each should scem a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 
Remerging on the general soul. 


‘Ts faith as vague as all unsweet, 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside 
And I shall know him when we meet.’ 


Could we question these old mystics (whose creed, as Miiller, 
in his ‘ Doctrine of Sin,’ points out, arose from their taking 
one of the factors of sin, viz., selfishness, for the whole), they 
would have earnestly repudiated these inferences fastened on 
them. They were athirst for God, even the living God, and 
longed to lay down that burden of flesh which, Tike a veil, 
seemed to shut them out from the beatific vision of Him whose 
presence was better than life; but absorption in any sense, 
however qualified, is quite a different thing. In fact, the more we 
look into it, the less we like this expression, Christian Pantheism. 
As an intellectual fowr de force, Mr. Picton has succeeded, to his 
own satisfaction, at least, in bringing the language of scientific 
Pantheism into harmony with that of high and advanced spiritual 
writers. But itis only a forced and unnatural harmony. Much in 
the same way Dr. Pusey has twisted the doctrine of the Reformed 
Church of England on the Eucharist into harmony with that of 
Rome on the same subject. The Church of England condemns 
one thing and the Church of Rome affirms another thing, and 
the two theories, though different, do not contradict each other. 
Just as St. Paul condemns works without faith, and St. James 
faith without works, while the two apostles mean the same 
thing under different phrases, so, according to Dr. Pusey, the 
Consubstantiation which he holds, and the Transubstantiation 
taught by the Church of Rome, are different modes of express- 
ing the same truth of the impanation of Christ as a continued 
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miracle of the Incarnation. Much in the same way: Mr. Pid. 
brings out the Mystics as Pantheists, and the Pantheists as Mysti. 
and finds out a middle term between the two which he calls Chris- 
tian Pantheism. The last word of science is, as he tells us, 
Pantheism, and the last word of religion is also Pantheism ; it 
is only the noisy dogmatists of Positivism on the one hand, and 
Traditionalism on the other, who cannot or will not see that 
science and religion rightly interpreted teach the same truth, 
that there is but one universal substance, to which science gives 
the name of Life, and which religion adores as God. 

For our part, we do not wish to be wise above what is written. 
Mr. Picton is as impatient of the Anthropomorphism of the New 
Testament, which calls God our Father, as he is of that of the 
Old Testament, which describes Him as our King and Judge. 
In language, the beauty of which cannot blind us to its delusive 
tendency, he describes the saint and the sage reaching the same 
point of absorption of God in the universe and the universe in 


‘On the dim border land where the philosopher's eager eye sees the 
sparkling world of sense fade away into the infinite beyond, there he 
may behold apostle and saint pacing on familiar ground in rapt 
meditation of eternal power and life. For not as one among many, 
not as the central sun with wheeling planets have the most reverent 
worshippers’ thought in their inmost hearts of God, but rather as the 
one comprehending all as the only power and only substance out of 
which creature existence shines in flickering rays.’ 


Mr. Picton must read the New Testament under the glamour 
of a preconceived theory if he can trace an expression akin to 
this ‘God-drunk’ theory of Spinoza. Take the sublimest passage 
of all, where before the seer of Patmos the vision passes of a 
throne, and ‘he that sat on it to look upon was as a jasper and 
a sardine-stone,’ 7.¢., it was as impossible to behold Him as to 
behold the sun shining in its noontide strength. The glory 
of God, in other words, was too bright to allow His person to 
be seen, just as the san’s brightness conceals his disc at noon. 
But the disc is there, and in the same way there is personality 
in God. He may be spoken of with reverence as a unit-- 
indeed, as the unique unit of the universe, the diamond-point 
on which the whole pivots, the circle whose centre is every- 
where and whose circumference is nowhere. Scientific Pan- 
theism makes God as dependent on the universe for personality 
as we are on the frame which binds us in, ‘that so its isolation 
grows defined.’ New and Old Testament Theism is so intense 
in the other extreme that the universe fades away before Him. 
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»m this subject we cannot do better than quote the work of a 
geent writer :— 


~ The poetry of the Old Testament, as indeed that of the classical 
nations of antiquity, is conspicuously void of appreciation of natural 
beauty. In the mind of the writers the sense of outward nature 
was entirely subordinated to that of the presence of God in nature. 
The sense of the invisible was an overmastering passion with them. 
Nature was but the robe with which the King of kings arrayed Him- 
self, and the thought of His glory overpowered and swallowed up all 
other considerations that did not centre in Him. There can be no 
stronger contrast to the Pantheistic tendencies of modern poetry 
than that which is furnished by parts of the Old Testament. From 
first to last it is the personal God, the Everlasting One present, but in- 
visible. He before whom the writer bows with reverential awe, but 
yet with the most unswerving and unbounded confidence.’* 


Theories vastly unlike may thus be dressed up so like as to 
pass the one for the other. But our duty to truth obliges us to 
say that the connection between these two types of Pantheism 
is more apparent than real. They have a sort of verbal connec- 
tion, but we should like Law, or Fenelon, or Tauler, or these 
gentler Christian spirits who fled from the noisy strife of tongues, 
and the brawlings of rival dogmatists, to tell us what they would 
think of the Pantheism of Spinoza or Hegel, not to speak of 
Schopenhauer. They would have rejected with horror any 
theory which, even by implication, denied the Deity’s personality, 
and confounded God with His works, making of God the mere 
anima mundi, as in the line 


‘For from the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form and doth the body make.’ 


That God is the formative principle of the universe, which is 
His body, would sound to them flat blasphemy. On the union 
of Christ and His Church they delighted to dwell, and saw in 
that Church His body, the pleroma, or bodying forth of Him that 
filleth all in all. But creation sct forth no such excellent 
mystery, nor was capable of it; God’s relation to the world was 
one thing, His indwelling in the Church another, the latter was 
immanent, the former only transcendent. To their conceptions, 
as to that of the seer of Patmos, the glory of God was so excess- 
ive, that when the Great White Throne was set, ‘the heavens 
‘and the earth fled away, and there was found no place for 
‘them.’ Creation was parched up at His presence like a burning 
scroll, or laid aside like a worn-out vestment. These are Hebrew 
conceptions of the relation of God to His works, and if Mr. 


* «The Structure of the Old Testament,’ by Rey. Stanley Leathes, p. 144. 
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Picton likes to call this Pantheism, he is welcome to the word. 
But let it not be named in connection with that arid scholasti- 
cism which wraps up its lost sense of God’s personality in vague 
and misty phrases about ‘the all’ and ‘the many.’ To paraphrase 
a well-known expression of Hobbes, we should call Pantheism 
the ghost of Atheism sitting crowned upon its grave. ‘ Nous 
ne savons pas ce que Dieu est’? was the last word of philosophy, 
according to Pascal—ui s’i/ est was the mocking addition of those 
who garbled his text. The fact is instructive, it teaches us how 
far philosophy can go, and what it must end in without the 
lamp of Revelation. The unknown God of philosophy ends in 
the no-God of the Positivist, or the all-God of the Pantheist. 
The two are not so far apart as some imagine. Impatient of 
the anthropomorphism of Scripture, and blind to the truth that 
the Father of our spirits is not far from every one of us, those 
who are unable to rest in materialistic Atheism profess a spirit- 
ualistic Pantheism, which is curiously like and unlike the old 
dreary negation from which it is a recoil. The dynamical philo- 
sophy has replaced the mechanical ; Force, and not matter is now 
at the beginning of all things—but force is no more God than 
matter. When our spiritual desires are really kindled, we can 
no more rest in the one than in the other. What we crave for is 
a living person, not an abstract principle, a hand to direct us, an 
eye to look on us, and a heart to love and pity us. Philosophy 
shrinks from anthropomorphisms of this kind, and in its pride 
of intellect despises the vulgar for making to themselves a 
magnified man as God. But the genuine needs of human nature 
are not to be reasoned away with a sneer; divine philosophy, 
unlike human, sees the felt necessity, and meets it. It has 
revealed God as our Father, the Lord Jesus Christ as our Elder 
Brother,’and the Blessed Spirit who dwells with the Father and 
the Son, as the abiding Comforter with men, interceding for 
them with groanings which cannot be uttered. To turn from 
this into cold abstractions about the All and the One, is like 
passing out of sunshine into a cavern, flashing with spars, it is 
true, but lit by one smoky torch, and that held by a trembling 
hand. 

The love of paradox has led Mr. Picton, we should hope, to do 
wrong, not to our spiritual conviction alone, but also to his own. 
With a thesis to maintain, he has mixed up two very different sorts 
of Pantheism together, so as to forget that they are of different 
origin ; the one denying all personality in God, the other losing 
the sense of all other personality than His. If we could only 
forget the issues, and look on Mr. Picton’s essay as a piece of 
mere metaphysical fence, like that of Professors Ferrier and 
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one of admiration for the beauty of the style, and of those illustra- 
tions which, as in a perfect building, give strength to the edifice, 
while they only seem intended to lend it fresh grace and airiness. 
We come upon passage after passage which almost shakes our 
judgment, and compels us to put the book down, as the House 
adjourned after Sheridan’s famous Begum speech. We have 
questioned ourselves whether it is not theological bigotry to class 
Mr. Picton with these, whose only altar is an unknown God. 
But, amicus Plato magis amica veritas. The attempt to transcend 
such a conception as that of our Father in heaven, and to 
treat it as a mere accommodation or landing stage in the develop- 
ment of the human mind, from Fetichism up to the pure philo- 
sophy of the Absolute, only recoils on those who make it. We 
get no nearer the true Absolute by using the phrase—on the 
contrary, by ridding ourselves of so much anthropomorphism, we 
only get out of the region in which true religious emotion is 
possible at all, viz., that of the emotions and affections. Men 
will not adore what they can neither love nor fear. In the 
legend of Icarus, Daedalus made him waxen wings, but as he 
soared nearer the sun tle wax melted; and so the higher he 
rose the greater his fall. In the case of the modern Icarus, there 
is the same failure, though from an opposite cause. In attempt- 
ing to soar into the region of the Absolute and unconditioned, 
men do not really reach the sun of absolute Being, they only 
rise into a region where the air is too rarefied to breathe, and 
where, for want of a refracting medium, the light is as darkness. 
Their wings do not melt with the warmth of the sun’s rays, on 
the contrary, they are frozen to death at these ungenial alti- 
tudes, and if they descend at all in safety, it is to learn the 
lesson that, if we would know God at all, we must know Him as 
He has been pleased to reveal Himself. ‘Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known Me, Philip? He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou 
then shew us the Father ?’ 
We part thus with Mr. Picton, with the wish that he may 
learn the lesson which Burns once laid to heart, and remember 
that ‘strong pride of reasoning, with a little affectation of sin- 
‘gularity, may mislead the best of hearts.’ He is not the first 
who has ventured on ‘the daring path Spinoza trod.’ Ie has 
yet to learn the further lesson of the weakness, not the strength of 
human powers, which may make him ‘ glad to grasp,’ as Burns 
confesses he was, ‘at revealed religion.’ 
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Calderwood on the Absolute, we should have no expression but 
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In democratic and almost republican Norway, where all titular 
and hereditary nobility has been abolished, there are three 
castes of society, widely differing in character, and marked off 
: from each other by well-defined boundaries. ‘The first may be 
i. called the ‘townspeople,’ all more or less educated, and not 
} differing to any’very great extent from the educated classes in 
fl the rest of Europe. The second caste comprehends the fisher- 
men and sailors dwelling along the coast, and, consequently, 
for the most part in or near the towns, but forming a much 
poorer and less educated body than the first. The third and 
i] most strongly marked caste is that of the peasantry, dwelling in 
is its narrow valleys and shut in by its unyielding walls of grey, 

1 fir-covered granite. It is with this class, and with the novelist 


af : who has devoted himself to this class, that we have to deal; so 
a we may, perhaps, be excused for devoting a few lines to a sketch 
v of its general character, and a view of the causes which have led 


to the peculiar development of that character. 
ti Far from the noise and bustle of civilized Europe, far from 
hime even the few little towns which his country boasts, and where 
some of the tastes and habits of modern civilization might be 
is instilled into him, the Norwegian peasant is in many respects 
iis: some centuries behind his age. Ie is tied down by the same 
customs and prejudices which bound his fathers hundreds of 
ii) years ago. His intellectual life is, to all intents and purposes, 
a as narrow and constrained as theirs. His imagination still 
dwells on the wild, and in many cases childish, traditions which 
formed the mental food of his ancestors. The uncouth, yet often 
¥ touching and beautiful melodies to which he performs his § th 
ancient and grotesque dances, have been handed down from 
generation to generation of fiddlers from time immemorial. f th 
fis very religion is of the most unsophisticated character, and lit 
is (though this may be strenuously denied from certain quarters) 
more a matter of custom than of faith. In short, the principle J Sec 
on which the ordinary Norwegian peasant guides his every-day f son 
thoughts and actions, may be well expressed in the words off , 


A very good principle indeed, to a certain extent, but, like} or , 
most other general rules, not always beneficial when consistently} over 
put into practice. And if the yearly influx of tourists and] /y 4 


Gejer :-— 
i. ‘It cometh from our fathers, and to our sons shall go, Sues 
; So long as in the Northland, warm, youthful hearts still glow.’ they 
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foreigners, the spread of the steam-engine and the telegraph, 
and above all the increase of books and newspapers, are 
beginning to infringe upon this intense conservatism, these 
influences have not been long enough at work to have effected 
any very appreciable change. 

Though it seems to us at least that that change is coming, 
surely and steadily, it must necessarily be a slow one, for there 
is scarcely a more dogged, stolid being in creation than the 
typical Norwegian peasant. Sprightliness is not a characteristic 
of the Teutonic race, but a lowland Scotch ploughman seems 
quite a mercurial character when compared with a Norse 
‘bonde.” Nor is the cause of this far to seek. In the first 
place, in spite of Dr. Johnson’s emphatic denial, it is universally 
admitted that climate and surrounding scenery have an ineal- 
culable effect on the human mind. Now nothing, not even the 
scenery of Switzerland, can be more majestic and at the same 
time more overpowering and depressing than the upland 
scenery of Norway. The whole country consists of high hill 
and low vale—everywhere the mighty granite mountain, with 
its army of giant firs and its cap of eternal snow, hangs 
threateningly over the narrow valley beneath. Everywhere 
the valley, with its central river winding through its green 
banks, crouches as if terrified in the lee of its protecting hill. 
Along the bed cf the river lie the peasants’ little dwellings, 
at long intervals from each other, and each surrounded by its 
patch of cornland or pasture. This terrific scenery, fitter for 
the habitations of giants than of men, has had a deep effect on 
the minds of the peasantry.* From childhood upwards a dark 
shade has been cast over their imagination, which grows 
darker and darker as they enter upon their direful struggle with 
the iron nature, scarce yielding to them their daily bread. 
This shade is increased by the comparative solitude in which 
they live—for distances are so great that separate families have 
little communication with each other except at an occasional 
dance, or at the church on Sunday. Then, again, while the 
Scotch peasant can cheer his lonely toil with the beautiful 
songs of Burns, and their equally beautiful melodies, or with 


* ©Your homes,’ says the pastor, in his conversation with the “ village 
saints,” in the ‘‘ Fisher Girl,” ‘are far up among the mountains, where 
your grain is cut down more frequently by the frost than by the scythe. 
Such barren fields and deserted spots should never haye been built upon ; 
they might well be given over to pasturage and the spooks. Spiritual 
life thrives but poorly in your mountain home, and partakes of the gloom 
of the surrounding vegetation. Prejudice, like the cliffs themselves, 


y] overhangs your life, and casts a shadow upon it.’—Americun Translation 


by M, Niles, 
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the ballads of ancient knights and dames, his Norwegian 
brother has no poetry in his own dialect save a few 
pointless jingles, set to music, which, though often pleasing, 
may be best described as ‘eerie.’ In this respect the Swede 
also has a great advantage over him. The Scotchman, too, has 
peopled his woods and lees with gentle fairies and sportive elves, 
while the Norseman’s rocks and forests and waterfalls swarm, in 
his eyes, with hideous and gigantic trolls and grotesque ‘ nisser,’ 
‘alfer,’? and ‘huldre,’ sometimes indeed benevolent in their 
character, but generally quite the opposite. All these circum- 
stances have combined to produce a race of hardy, sturdy 
tillers of the soil, stolid and unexcitable, unless they come under 
the influence of intoxicating drinks, which is, alas! too often 
the case; silent in their daily life, and to all outward appear- 
ance somewhat duil, yet commonly endowed with a hidden vein 
of poetry, the effect probably of that scenery on which we have 
commented. 

Truly an immense quarry for the poet and the painter is this 
wild land, with its strange, uncouth inhabitants. How would 
Turner have revelled in its mountains and rivers, its ice-fields, 
und pine trees, its mists and its sunshine! How would Wilkie 
have delighted in its labour-browned peasants, with their 
grotesque, parti-coloured costumes, and their picturesque dwell- 
ings! Bot it has at last found a Turner of its own in Gude, a 
Wilkio of its own in Tidemann, and a Scott and Burns of its 
own in Bjdrnson. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson was born at Kvikne, in Osterdal, on 
the 8th of October, 1852, his father being the parish clergyman. 
In his short sketch, called ‘Blakken,’ published in 1868, he 
has given what we may suppose to be a true picture of his early 
years, when his play-fellows consisted of a cream-coloured pony, 
a dog, a cat, and a pig, with whom he lived on the strictest 
principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity. The story begins 
with a description of his birth-place, which we quote as giving 
an excellent idea of the general aspect of the scenery in that 
wild region. 


‘ Bjorgan,’ he says, ‘ was formerly the manse of Kvikne parish in 
the Dovrefjeld. The house lies very high and quite by itself; I used 
to stand as alittle boy on the table in the sitting room, and look 
with longing eyes down into the valley, at the people who in winter 
skated up and down the river, or in sumer played en the hiils. 
Bjorgan tay so high that no corn would grow there, on which 
account the property is now sold toa Swiss and a manse has been 
bought in the valley, where it is a little more level. The winter 
cane dreadfully early at Bjérgan. A field which my father had 
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sowed as an experiment one warm and early spring, was ere long 
covered with snow; the cut hay very often got 2 snow-storm instead 
of a shower of rain; and when the winter came on in carnest—the 
cold was so great that I dared not take hold of the door-latch 
because the iron blistered my fingers. My father, who bad been 
brought up as a child in the country, near Randsfiord, and had 
consequently got pretty well accustomed to it, had often to drive to 
the outlying districts with a veil over his face. The roads crackled 
and creaked whenever one person waiked on them, and 4f more came 
the noise grew piercing. The snow often lay on a level with the 
second story of the big house, smaller out-houses were quite 
smothered, hills, bushes, and fences were levelled off, an ocean of 
snow stretched all around billowing as if after @ storm, which had 
here scooped out, there heaped up—and the tops of the high birch 
irees seemed floating about in the waves. 1 stood on the table and 
saw the people on their snow-shoes tearing downwards from our 
house to the valley. I saw the Finns coming with their. reindeer 
from the Réraas forest; dashing down over the hills and then up 
again towards us, their sledges rocking from side to side; and I shall 
never forget how the band at last stopped in our farm-yard, and a 
ball of furs crept from each sledge, and turned out to be a little, 
bustling, happy mannikin, who sold reindeer meat.’ 


According to this sketch, and we believe in reality, Bjérnson’s 
father was removed from Kvikne to another charge in Romsdal 
when the poet was eight or ten years of age. This Romsdal 
is far famed as the finest scenery in Norway, nor could there be 
found a fitter nursery for a man of that type of genius which 
Bjornson possesses. Here he seems to have gone to school; and 
we find it recorded that, like Goldsmith, Sheridan, and many 
other men of genius, he was noted for nothing except his dull- 
ness in school and his liveliness out of it.* The same character 
seems to have followed him through most of his career at the 
University of Christiania, whither he proceeded in 1852, and 
which he left without passing his second examination. 

The writer of the memoir prefixed to the English translation 
of Arne, hints that this distaste for book-learning was the result 
of an early presentiment and aspiration in the poet, who deter- 
mined, while yet a boy, to become one of his country’s greatest 
authors, and consequently set himself to study the book of 
nature, human and divine, in preference to the narrower lore of 
types and paper. If this be true, Bjérnson is a greater, or at 
least a more remarkable man than we take him for. Possibly 
he may early have dreamt of becoming an author—and his 


* His physical prowess must have been indeed remarkable, for it is said 
that ‘on one occasion he soundly thrashed the strongest boy in the 
whole school.’ 
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dream has been better fulfilled than that of most other youthful 
aspirants. But we suspect his backwardness at his books is to 
be traced rather to idleness or distaste, than to any preconceived 
theory of what should and should not be studied: such theories 
can be formed only by the aid of experience and culture. 

The fact, however, stands, that Bjornson can scarcely be 
called a man of education or culture, far less a man of learning. 
Whether this has had an advantageous effect upon his genius, 
or otherwise it is hard to say. We incline to the former 
opinion; and it is certain that, of all his works, his novels have 
suffered least, and gained most by this want of bookishness. It 
has imparted to them an originality, a freshness, and a naivele, 
which form perhaps their principal charm; and if there be 
anything wanting in them it is certainly not owing to any 
deficiency in culture. 

In 1856 he went to Copenhagen, where he lived nearly a 
year, and this journey gave that expansion and impetus to his 
mind which was needed for the production of any great work. 
Before he left the Danish capital he had written what many 
consider the greatest of his novels ‘Synnéve Solbakken.’ We 
ure not, we believe, overstepping the mark in saying that the 
great majority of his countrymen prefer this to any of his sub- 
sequent stories. But we are not inclined pee: tn to adopt 
the Norwegian view of the subject ; for ‘Synnéve’ appears to us 
by no means the most delightful of Bjornson’s productions, though 
artistically it may, perhaps, be the most perfect and beautiful. 
But before giving our reasons for this opinion, we shall sketch 
the plot and characters of the story so that the reader may 
have some idea of the general style of the book. 

The story turns upon the fortunes of two families living near 
each other in one of those narrow dales which we have described 
above. ‘Solbakke’ or ‘sun-hill’ is so called because it lies on 
an open lea, where the sun shines brighter and the hay dries 
sooner than in any other part of the valley. The farmer and 
his wife, Guttorm and Karen Solbakken (for in Norway the 
proprietors are still named from their farms) have one daughter 
Synnove, the heroine of this story. Opposite to Solbakke lies 
Granliden, not so well favoured by nature as its sunny neigh- 
bour, but still a prosperous and valuable farm. It has descended 
from father to son from time immemorial, and the owners have 
been named alternately Seemund and Thorbjirn ever since the 
farm came into the family—but there is a superstition in the 
valley that the ‘ Thorbjérns’ of Granliden have always been, 
and will always be, unfortunate. The present owner is Samund, 
and when his first son is born he hesitates to call him Thorbjérn 
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after his grandfather, because of the traditional ill-luck which 
adheres to the name. Custom, however, overrules all scruples, 
and he is baptized by the old family name—his father resolving 
at the same time to quell from the beginning the self-willed and 
defiant disposition which has caused the unhappiness of the 
foregoing Thorbjérns, and which he expects to manifest itself 
in this one. And this is one of the most prominent and beautiful 
features of the story,—the intense love of the father for his son, 
concealed beneath a cloak of severity and but half recognized 
by the son himself, who, loving and respecting his father, 
yet fails to understand and appreciate him. Nor is this barrier 
of misunderstanding overleapt, until mutual grief and suffering 
in the end, reveal the father and son more clearly to each other. 

When Thorbjérn is six or seven years old his father hires a 
boy to help him with the farm work. To Thorbjérn this Aslak 
seems a miracle of power and learning. He afterwards, on his 
first meeting with Synnove, as a child, informs her : ‘ You may 
‘believe Aslak is strong: he once took and lifted a horse: 
‘ that’s as true—as true as can be: for he told me himself.’ By 
such romances as this, and by wonderful tales and songs of 
trolls, and fairies, and elves, all of whom he locates at Solbakke, 
Aslak works upon Thorbjérn’s imagination, and gains a power 
over him such as no one, not even his father or mother, possesses. 
He also tells him of Synnéve, who lives over there at Solbakke 
with all the wonderful fays and sprites—so that the name of 
Synnéve Solbakken (whom he has never seen) possesses a 
weird fascination for Thorbjorn. But Aslak also manages to 
get Thorbjorn into all manner of mischief, and into perpetual 
disgrace with his father; till at last his enormities culminate 
with egging on Thorbjérn to throw a snowball at his sister 
one Sunday, when Semund is away at church. His mother 
discovers this—and the scene is beautifully described where 
Thorbjorn sits in an agony of suspense awaiting his father’s 
return, and dreading that his mother will tell of his misdeeds, 
yet not daring to beg her not to do so. His mother does tell it 
all—but nothing is said to Thorbjorn; everyone is, on the 
contrary, very kind to him, and in his relief he goes to bed, 
feeling that there is no one he loves so much as his father. 
But he wakens up next morning to find Semund in the act of 
thrashing Aslak within an inch of his life, and dismissing him 
from the farm, 

Aslak is gone, but matters are not much improved at Gran- 
liden. Szmund was not much mistaken when he foresaw a 
turbulent and rebellious spirit in his son ; and partly on account 
of his father’s severity, partly on account of genuine misdeeds, 
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Thorbjorn gets a bad character in the neighbourhood as a 
mischievous, unmannerly child. At last, one Sunday his father 
takes him to church for the first time. ‘This is a great day in 
the life of every Norwegian peasant, and especially in that of 
Thorbjorn, for on it he sees for the first time Synnéve Sol- 
bakken. As the little fellow kneels on the seat to see her 
better, as he sits opposite her, another little boy, wishing to have 
the same privilege, pulls him down, and his first church-day is 
signalized by a battle royal between the two. Wh-n the congre- 
gotion comes out, however, Sxemund falls into conversation w with 

Synndéve’s s father and mother, and Thorbjérn and Synnove 
herself are of course brought together. Having been to church 
before, she has a great idea of the propricties, and at. first 
refuses to speak to him, on account of his pugnacious exploit, 
combined with the bad reports slie has heard of him. Curiosity, 
however, at last gets the better of her scruples, and their con- 
versation, which is delightfully childlike and simply told, 
beginning with a ‘Fie, for shame !’ on her part, ends with an 
invitation for Thorbjorn and his little sister, Ingrid, to come to 
Solbakke, and see her lambs and other pets. 

Atter some delay, while Thorbjorn is learning to leave off 
using some naughty expressions which Aslak has taught him, 
he and Ingrid do visit Solbakke : their visit is re turned ; and 
while the children are gradually growing to boy and girl, and 
then to youth and maiden, a very close intimacy is kept up 
between them. At last they are to be confirmed. "In the Nor- 
wegian country districts the custoim is, for all the boys and girls 
who are to be confirmed that year, to go on certain days to the 
priest’s house to study with him, for a ‘sort of examination must 
be passed before the ceremony can be performed. Thorbjorn 
is already well known in the district es possessing a good pair 
of fists, and by no means unwilling to use them. But at these 
confirmation lessons the boys begin to twit him with regard to 
Synnove, and this leads to battle after battle, in which Thor- 
bjorn is generally victor, so that he becomes worse spoken of 
than ever in the district. fis father alone knows nothing of 
his warlike deeds, for it is well known how severe he is, and no 
one dares to tell him. These evil reports hurt his reputation 
with Synnéve’s father and mother especially, who are somewhat 
fanatical in their religious views, and regard fighting as posi- 
tively sinful—and they even estrange him slightly from Svnnoéve 
herself. We pass over several striking scenes: as that where 
he steals over to Solbakke by night, and plants a number of 
flowers, which Synnéye has received from the priest the day 
before, in her little garden: aud the beautiful scene where, some 
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time after their confirmation, their long understood love is first 
expressed and confirmed in words. Still, however, Synnéve 
fears to tell her parents, for Thorbjérn’s fighting spirit, which, 
even for her sake, he finds it a hard struggle to repress, makes 
him far from a suitable match in their eyes. 

In Norway, as in Greece and other mountainous countries, the 
cattle are in the summer taken up to the mountains where the 
richest and sweetest grass grows. They are entrusted to the 
care of girls, who live in the little huts called ‘ Siters,’ on the 
brow of the hill, to tend and milk the cows, and make the 
winter store of butter, cheese, &e. To one of these sieters 
Synnove and Ingrid go together. They are so high up that it 
takes a long time to climb by the rugged cattle-path trom the 
valley up to them, but are yet so near as the crow ilies, that they 
ean hear shouts and any loud noises from the valley below. 
One day the two girls are seated on the brow of the hill, looking 
over the valley below. There is a wedding-party (which in 
Norway sometimes lasts for days) going on at a large farm a 
little way down the valley, and they can hear the shouts and 
gunshots from the scene of rejoicing. But they are happy to 
know that Thorbjérn, although he has been invited, is not going 
—for there is no place where so many quarrels occur as at a 
wedding-party, where the brandy is circulating ireely : and the 
brother of the bride at this marriage happens to be a well- 
known braggadocio, and bears a professed grudge against Thor- 
bjorn. As they sit talking they see Thorbjérn with a cart and 
horse leaving Granliden, and taking the road towards the 
nearest town. They call to him, and blow upon their cow-horn 
—he sees them, answers them, and goes on watching them and 
neglecting his horse, which takes tright at something on the 
roadside, and bolts across fields and ditches in the direction of 
the farm where tie wedding is being celebrated. Thorbjérn 
at last manages to stop him, and leads him back to the road; 
but the shafts are broken, and the barrels with which the cart 
was loaded are scattered all around. His journey to town is 
stopped, and he finds he will need help even to get his things 
together and go home again. Then a fit of ungovernable rage 
seizes him, and he thrashes his horse till it is cowed; after 
which he perceives the object which had frightened it at first, 
namely, a half-drunk man lying on the roadside, who wakes up 
and reveals the sinister features of his old friend Aslak. After 
some conversation he agrees to go with Aslak to the wedding- 
house to ask for help: Aslak has just come from there, having 
by bis story-telling powers produced the usual result of a 
quarrel ; and finding himself likely to get implicated im it, has 
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retired, to sleep off the fumes of his previous debauch. We 
pass over the powerfully dramatic episodes in which the 
drunken Aslak tells his own miserable story, and Thorbjorn 
overhears a few words, which show him that the newly-married 
couple are not likely to live a very happy life. 

His cart has been almost refitted again, and he is just pre- 
paring to drive away, when Knud Nordhoug, the before- 
mentioned bully comes, with a band of admirers from a barn 
where they have been playing cards. We translate the scene 
which follows, where Thorbjorn, thinking of Synndéve and his 
father, does his best to ward off the quarrel, which is nevertheless 
foreed upon him :--- 


‘Then there began a noise and hubbub on the left-hand side of 
the yard, where the barn stood. It was a band of people which 
rushed from the barn. A tall mar, who was in front of them, shouted, 
““Where ishe?” “There! there!” said some. ‘ Don’t let him go 
there!” said others, “there’s sure to be a misfortune.” “ Is that 
Knud?” Thorbjirn asked of a little boy who stood by. “Yes; 
he’s drunk, and then he’s always quarrelsome.’’  Thorbjorn was 
already in the cart, and he now whipped his horse. ‘“ No; stop, 
comrade!” he heard behind him. He pulled the reins, but the horse 
went on, and he did not stop it again. ©Oh! are you alraid, 
Thorbjérn Granliden ?” was shouted nearer him. He now held the 
horse in firmly, but did not look back. 

*« Jump down quietly,” shouted some one. Thorbjérn turued his 
head. ‘Thanks, I am going home,” he said. They now whispered 
a little among each other, and meantime the whole band had come 
up to the cart. Knud stood before the horse, first clapped it, and 
then seized its mane to look at it. 

* * * * 

‘« What will you take for your nag?” he asked. ‘J won’t sell 
it” said Thorbjérn. “ Perhaps you don’t believe I can pay for it ?” 
said Knud. “1 don’t know what you can do.” “Oho, you doubt 
about it? You should take care how you do that,’’ said Knud. 
The boy who had been standing at the wall in the room, now said to 
his neighbour, “ Knud hasn’t got the pluck for it this time.” 

‘Knud heard this. ‘ Have I not pluck for it? Who says so? 
Have I not pluck for it?” he cried. More and more people came 
up. “Get out of the way of the horse!” shouted Thorbjérn, and 
whipped it, wishing to start. ‘ Do you say, ‘ Get out of the way’ to 
me?” asked Kuud. ‘1 was speaking to the horse; I must get on,” 
said Thorbjérn, but did not turn aside. “ What! do you want to 
drive over me?” asked Kuud. “Then get out of the way!” and 
the horse had to lift its head in the air to avoid driving right against 
Knud’s breast. Then Knud took hold of the bridle, and the horse, 
which remembered the thrashing it bad just got on the road, began 
to tremble. This roused Thorbjérn, who now regretted what he 
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had done to the horse, and he vented his anger upon Knud; for he 
rose, whip in hand, and cracked it over Knud’s head. “A blow?” 
cried Knud, and rushed forward. Thorbjérn jumped from the cart. 

*“ You are a scoundrel,” he said, as pale as death, and he handed 
the reins to a boy while he put himself in position. But an old man 
went over to Thorbjérn, and plucked his sleeve. ‘‘ Semund Granliden 
is too good a man for his son to have anything to do with such a 
bully,” he said. Thorbjorn hesitated, while Knud shouted “Am I a 
bully ? He is one just as much as I am, and my father is as good 
aman as his—come on! It’s a pity the neighbours shouldn’t know 
which of us is the best man!” and he took off his scarf. “ We'll 
try that soon enough,” said Thorbjérn. Then some one said, ‘‘ They 
are like two cats—they must growl a little courage into each other 
first.” Thorbjérn heard this, but did not answer. Some of the 
crowd laughed, others said it was a pity there had been so many 
fights at that marriage, and that it was ashame to provoke a stranger, 
who wanted to go away quietly. Thorbjérn looked round for his 
horse, intending to go, but the boy had turned it, and driven it 
carefully to a good distance off. ‘“ What are you looking for ?”’ said 
Knud. “Synnéve is far enough away.” ‘What have you to do 
with her ?” “ No, I’ve certainly nothing to do with such prudes,” said 
Knud; ‘but perhaps she steals all your pluck from you.” That 
was too much for Thorbjirn; they saw that he looked about, to 
observe the ground. Some of the old people again tried to stop 
them, saying that Kuud had done enough mischief already. “ He'll 
not do any to me!” said Thorbjirn, and when they heard that 
they said no more. Others said, “ Let them fight ; and then they’ll 
be friends afterwards; they’ve been scowling at each other long 
enough.” ‘* Yes,” said one, “they both want to be the best man in 
the country-side ; let us see now!” ‘Have you others seen any- 
thing of Thorbjérn Granliden?” asked Knud; “I thought I saw 
him here in the yard just now.” “ Yes, here he is,” said Thorbjérn, and 
at the same time Knud got a blow over the right ear that sent him 
staggering back among a number of men who stood there. Not a 
sound was heard. Knud rose, and, without saying a word, rushed 
at Thorbjérn, who was prepared to receive him. A great deal of 
sparring followed, for each wished to get a hold of the other and 
wrestle; but each was well practised, and kept the other off. 
Thorbjorn’s blows fell fast enough, and some said that they were hard 
enough too. “ Knud has found his man there!” said the boy who 
had taken the horse. ‘‘ Make room!” The women all rushed away 
except one, who stood up on some steps to see better; it was the 
bride. Thorbjérn caught a glimpse of her, and stopped for a moment, 
then he noticed a knife in Knud’s hand, and remembered what she 
had said—that Knud was not to be trusted ; and with a well-directed 
blow he hit Knud’s arm above the wrist, so that the knife dropped, 
and the arm fell useless at his side. “ Ow, that was hard!’ said 
Knud. ‘Do you think so?” asked the other, and rushed in upon 
him. Knud was at a disadvantage with his disabled arm, yet it was 
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with some difficulty that he was thrown. Two or three times he was 
cast heavily to the earth; another man would have fainted, but his 
back was strong. They kept moving onwards, while the people 
gave way on both sides; and so it went on all round the yard, till 
they came to the stairs, where Thorbjérn raised him once more into 
the air, and dashed him down, so that he quivered all over. i'e lay 
quite still, gave a deep sigh, and slowly closed his eyes. Thorbjorn 
shook himself, and looked up; his eye fell on the bride, who stood 
immoveable and stared at him. “Take something and lay it under his 
head,” he said, and turned to go away. 


* % 


‘ Still he stood and looked at those who were taking care of Knud. 
Many spoke to him, but he did not answer. Again he turned away, 
and thought over it all; he could not belp thinking of Synnéve, and was 
thoroughiy asiamed of himself. He thought over what explanation 
he could give, and feared that he would never hear the last of it. 
Suddenly he heard behind him “Take care, Thorbjérn!” but before 
he could turn, he was seized from behind by the shoulders, bent 
backwards, and felt nothing more but a shooting pain, he could not 
tell where. He heard voices around him; felt that they were 
driving, sometimes believed that he was driving himself, but was 
sure of nothing.’ 


We pass over the beautiful description of Thorbjérn’s sensa- 
tions in the fever which follows this dastardly stab, and the 
suspense of all at Granliden until the crisis is past. Ingrid 
comes down from the seter to tend her brother, leaving 
Synnéve ignorant of the extent of the misfortune. At last 
the doctor tells Seemund that all positive danger is past, but 
that his son will probably be an invalid for life. 


‘At the same time Ingrid sat in the sick man’s room. “If you 
are able to listen, I will tell you something about father,” she said, 
“Go on,” said he. “ Well, the first evening that the doctor was 
here father was away, and no one knew where he had gone to. But 
he had gone over to the wedding, and everyone felt uncomfortable 
when he came in. He sat down among then, and drank just like 
anyone else. Then he began to ask about the fight, and they told 
bim exactly how everything had happencd. Knud came in. Father 
asked that he should tell his story, and they went out into the yard 
to see the piace. Everyone followed. Knud then told how you 
had disabled his hand, but when Knud would tell no more, father 
rose and asked if it was thus it had gone afterwards, and at once 
seized Knud by the shoulders, raised lim, and Jaid him down on the 
pavement, where thers was still the mark of your blood. He held 
him down with his left hand and drew his knife with his right. 
Knud changed colour, and everyone wis silent. There were some 
there who saw father weep, but he did nothing to Knud, who did 
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not move. Father raised Knud, but in a little laid him down again. 
‘It is hard to let you go,’ he said, and stood and stared at him while 
he heid him. 

‘Two old women went past, and one of them said, ‘ Think of 
your children, now, Semund Granliden!’ They say that father at 
once let Knud go, and left the farm; but Kuud slunk away from 
the marriage, and didn’t come back again.’’’ 

‘Scarcely had Ingrid finished this story before the door opened, 
and some one looked in: it was their father. She at once went out 
and Semund came in. No one knew what passed between the two. 
The mother, who stood behind the door to listen, once thought she 
heard them talking of how far Thorbjérn’s health might return. But 
she was not sure of it, and did not dare to go in so long as Semund 
was there. When he came out he was very quiet and a little red 
about the eyes. ‘“ He will live,” said he, as he passed his wife, “ but 
Lord knows if he will ever get his health again.’ The wife began to 
ery, and followed her husband out: they sat down side by side at the 
barn door, and much was said between them. 

‘ But when Ingrid softly came in again to Thorbjorn he lay with a 
little scrap of paper in his hand, and said to her slowly and quietly, 
“ Give this to Synnéve when you see her next.’”” When Ingrid had 
read what was written on it she turned round and wept, for on the 
paper stood :—- 


‘To the honoured maiden, Synnéve Guttorm’s daughter Solbakken. 


When you have read these lines all must be over between us, for 
Tam not he you are to have. The Lord be with us both! 
THORBJORN SHMUNDSEN GRANLIDEN.”’ 


Meanwhile Synnéve has heard from her mother how matters 
stand with her betrothed at Granliden. Driven by over- 
whelming anxiety she rushes down in the moonlight over the 
rocky path from the seter, and creeps noiselessly up to Ingrid’s 
room at Granliden. In a most touching scene she inquires 
after Thorbjorn, and it cuts Ingrid to the heart to see her joy 


on finding that the wound is not mortal, and her resolve to’ 


devote her life to nursing him if he remains an invalid, for 
Ingrid holds in her hand the paper saying that all must be 
over between them. At last, just as Synnove is preparing to 
return to the seeter full of strength and hope by reason of her 
new resolve, Ingrid gives her the note. 


* * * * * 


But every cloud has a silver lining. Thorbjorn regains his 
health completely, and in a powerfully dramatic scene in the 
church, he proves to every one by his reconciliation with 
Knud Nordhoug, that he has at last learned by means of love 
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and suffering, to restrain and quell that passionate nature, 
which all his father’s early severity could not correct. 
Synnéve’s parents, persuaded of this happy reformation, give 
= consent to the union, and all ends merry as a marriage 


A very beautifully-told, and, on the whole, natural story it 
is, and doubly interesting from the insight which it gives us 
into the manners and customs of this strange people. Every 
character is beautifully brought out. The strong, deep, loving 
nature of Semund, his patient, gentle wife, the strong likeness 
between Semund and his son, who are yet essentially distinct, 
the loving, cheerful, helpful, little Ingrid, are all drawn 
with a master hand. Their neighbours, too, at Solbakke— 
the honest, puritanical old couple, and their gentle and con- 
fiding, yet, in necessity, self-reliant daughter--we know of 
no characters in fiction sketched with more sympathy and 
truth. We cannot do better than translate the paragraph in 
which an eminent Danish critic has delivered his verdict on 
‘ Synnéve.’ 


‘The way, he says, ‘in which the author has managed to repre- 
sent the relation between his different characters is especially 
artistic—the relation between Semund and Thorbjérn, between 
Synnéve and Ingrid Granliden, between Synnéve and her mother, 
and lastly between the two families themselves. As the tale 
advances, the characters both of the lovers and the secondary 
personages, develop out of the situations. The relation between 
the father and son is sketched with particular geniality ; we seem 
from the very beginning, from the moment Semund dismisses 
Aslak, to perceive his love for his son, which comes more and 
more strongly forward as the tale develops itself, until we see it 
most clearly in the scene with the doctor. Each separate chapter 
in the story forms, as it were, an act in a drama, a sort of inde- 
pendent whole, yet so that the end always contains the elements 
for a new situation, and points forward to the next chapter—the 
next act—until in the last chapter the interest reaches its height, 
the skein is unravelled, and the characters are fully developed. 
In this—ir \etting his characters dramatically develop by means of 
the situations—lies the mastery of Bjérnson, as well as of Henrik 
Ibsen. And for the very reason that “Synnéve Solbakken ” stands 
in this respect so far above his other novels, it is also his finest 
work considered as a novel.’ * 


With all of this, except the last sentence, we agree entirely. 
As a dramatic work, and as an example of Bjérnson’s strong 
point, it may be his greatest {ale. But as a delightful novel— 


os This criticism was written before the appearance of ‘The Fisher 
irl.’ 
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as a book to read again and again, and to dwell upon fondly, it 
seems to us to rank far below either ‘ Arne’ or the ‘ Fisher 
Girl,’ or even ‘A Blithe Boy.’ This preference probably arises 
partly from the fact that the characters in ‘ Synnéve,’ powerfully 
drawn as they are, do not excite our sympathy so much as one 
or two in the later tales. Thorbjérn especially, though true to 
nature, seems by no means a loveable character; we can excuse 
and even admire the readiness with which he appeals to fisticuffs 
at the bare mention of Synnéve—but the brutal and savage 
manner in which he thrashes his horse after it has taken fright 
and bolted, is by no means so excusable. Nor are there any of 
those traits of genius about him which render interesting the 
weaknesses of Arne or Petra; so that, on the whole, we find 
Thorbjorn less interesting than the two above named; nor are 
Synnove, Seemund, and Ingrid by any means more interesting 
than Eli Boen, Baard, and Gunlaug. 

We have gone thus minutely into ‘Synnéve’ because it is 
the least known to English readers of all our author’s works ; 
and having done so the remainder of our task is considerably 
lightened ; for it may stand as a type of all the rest, with the 
exception of one only. A certain monotony is indeed one of 
Bjérnson’s greatest faults. Out of his five longer tales four are 
occupied with the adventures of young peasant lovers, who in- 
variably overcome apparently gigantic difficulties and end in 
marriage in the most orthodox fashion. The characters are, of 
course, varied enough, but there is a dearth of incident which 
adds to the monotony of the general plots—and adds consider- 
ably to the difficulty of conveying any idea of the author’s 
powers in a paper such as the present. 

Of ‘Arne,’ which was published in 1858, while its author 
occupied the post of artistic director in the Bergen Theatre, we 
need say little, as it is better known to our literary world than 
any of the others. The principal figure in it is of course that 
of Arne, a young peasant boy endowed with high poetic gifts 
and with that dreamy vacillating character which so often ac- 
companies these gifts. Of all Bjérnson’s works this is the most 
wanting in incident—the whole story turning upon the strivings 
of Arne’s spirit, encaged in the narrow valley, and its narrow 
life, to rise, as he expresses it, ‘ over the mountains high.” We 
quote a verse from one of the lyrics which Bjérnson puts into 
the mouth of Arne. We are indebted for it to the excellent 
English translation published by Strahan :— 


‘Shall I, then, never, never flee 
Over the mountains high ? 
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Rocky walls, will ye always be 
Prisons until ye are tombs for me P— 
Until I lie at your feet 
Wrapped in my winding-sheet ?’ 

This roving disposition is at first restrained by his love for his 
mother (an excellently depicted character) and afterwards by 
his deeper love for the beautiful Eli Boen, daughter of a rich 
farmer, who had unfortunately caused the illness and ultimate 
death of Arne’s father, Nils the Tailor. The principal beauty 
of this novel seems to us to lie in the two characters of Arne 
and his mother. The latter, after the death of her husband, 
whom she loved in spite of his bad treatment of her, concen- 
trates the whole affection of her naturally loving heart upon 
her son. But Silence, a destroying power whose effect in these 
lonely valleys can be but poorly understood in our populous 
country, creeps into the house, and makes an imaginary gulf 
between them. If there is any spot on earth where Carlyle’s 
maxim that ‘Speech is silvern, but silence is golden’ does not 
hold good, that spot is Norway. The exactly opposite phrase, 
‘Silence destroys more than words,’ forms the moral of one of 
Bjérnson’s most powerful dramas, ‘ Between the Battles.’ And 
it is only by a strong effort on the part of both Arne and his 
mother that this ever-widening gulf is overleapt. Stil) there is 
a skeleton in the house—for lis mother, in her intense anxiety 
to keep her son at home, has concealed from him several letters 
which have arrived for him from a sailor friend abroad. So 
that, in spite of the want of incident in the tale, our interest is 
kept up to the end, when Arne and Eli are happily united and 
his roving dreams vanish for ever. 

‘A Blithe Boy,’ Bjornson’s next novel, published in 1860, 
is of a character somewhat different from ‘Arne’ and ‘Syn- 
nove.’ To use a simile suggested by the Danish critic before 
quoted, the latter may be likened to large and imposing pic- 
tures by Hunt or Doré, while the former resembles a litle 
genre-piece by Faed. It has not the deep passion or the exalted 
sentiment of the larger works—it simply represents the labours 
and constancy of an honest, persevering, ‘ blithe’ boy, and of a 
true, loving girl, whose parents oppose their union. Oyvind is 
the son of a farmer much below the grandparents of Marit in 
wealth and status. Nevertheless he works himself forward 
until by the assistance of an old schoolmaster, whose affection 
he has won, he is permitted to study at an agricultural school in 
the neighbourhood. Here he perseveres for some time, and at 
last returns home acknowledged by all, the best farmer in the 
country-side. Meanwhile Marit’s grandfather, « sturdy, stiff, 
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necked old conservative, finds that his farm is going to ruin, 
while his neighbours, owing to modern improvements, &c., are 
flourishing and outstripping him. At last, through the media- 
tion of the old schoolmaster, he consents to the union of Marit 
andOyvind, who soon restores the farm to its former prosperity. 
This old schoolmaster is one of the most beautiful of all Bjérn- 
son’s characters, and we cannot resist quoting the chapter in 
which his early history is related :— 


‘ Baard was the schoolmaster’s name, and he had a brother called 
Anders. They were very fond of each other, enlisted together, lived 
in the town together, and went to the war together, where they both 
became corporals in the same company. When they came home 
again after the war every one thought, these are two fine fellows. 
Soon after their father died; he had a good deal of moveable property 
which it was difficult to divide, so they agreed that they would not 
quarrel over it this time cither, but put it up to auction, so that each 
could buy whatever he particularly wished, and divide the profit. So 
said, so done. But their father had owned a large gold watch which 
was much famed, for it was the only gold watch that had ever been 
seen in that district; consequently many rich men wished to buy it, 
until they saw that the brothers began to bid for it—then they gave 
in. Now Baard kept on expecting that Anders would give up the 
watch to him, while Anders expected the same of Baard; they bid 
on to try each other, and kept looking at each other while they were 
bidding. When the watch had come up to twenty dollars, Baard thought 
that his brother was not acting kindly, and heid on till it got towards 
thirty ; when Anders stil! did not give in Baard thought that he must 
have forgotten how good he had often been to him, besides that he 
was the eldest: and so the watch rose to over thirty dollars. Anders 
still followed up. Then Baard bid forty dollars at once, and left off 
looking at his brother: there was deep silence in the auction room, 
only the auctioneer quictly repeated the price. Anders thought, as 
he stood there, that if Baard could afford to give forty dollars so could 
he, and if Baard would not give him the watch he would have to take 
it:sohebidagain. Baard thought this the greatest shame he had ever 
seen : he quietly bid fifty dollars. There was a crowd around them, and 
Anders thought his brother must not outdo him thus in everybody's 
presence, so he bid more. Then Baard laughed; “A hundred 
dollars and my brothership into the bargain,” he said, and turning 
left the room. A little after some one came out to him while he was 
saddling the horse he had just bought. “ The watch is yours,” said 
the man, ‘‘ Anders gave in.” Whenever Baard heard that, a feeling 
of repentance came over him; he thought of his brother and not of 
the watch. The saddle was on, but he stood with his hand on his 
horse’s back, uncertain as to whether he should start. Then a 
number of people came out with Anders among them, and whenever 
he saw bis brother standing beside the saddled horse, not knowing 
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what Baard was thinking of as he stood, he shouted to him : “ Thanks 
for the watch, Baard! It will not be going that day your brother 
will trouble you again!” ‘ Nor that day when I ride home again,” 
answered Baard, pale in the face, and springing on his horse. And 
neither of them again entered the house where they had lived with 
their father. 

‘Shortly after Anders married a small tenant’s daughter, but did 
not invite Baard to the wedding ; nor did Baard go to the church. 
The year after Anders was married the only cow he had was found 
dead at the north side of the steading where it was tethered, and no 
one could tell what it died of. Then came misfortune upon mis- 
fortune, and things were going badly with him; but the worst was 
that his barn and all that was in it was burned down one night in 
the middle of winter, and no one knew how the fire began. “Some 
one has done this, who has an ill will to me,” said Anders; and he 
wept that night. He grew poor, and lost all interest in his work. 

“Next evening Baard stood in his room, Anders was in bed 
when he came in, but sprang up at once. ‘*‘ What do you want 
here?” he asked; then stopped, and stood gazing intently at his 
brother. Baard waited a little before he answered. ‘“ I come to 
offer to help you, Anders; things are not going well with you.” 
‘'lhings are going as well with me as you would let them, Baard! 
Go, or I will not be able to command myself.’’ “You are wrong, 
Anders; Iam sorry—”’ ‘Go, Baard, or God have mercy upon both 
you and me.” Baard retreated two or three steps; then with a 
trembling voice he said, ‘‘ 1f you would like the watch, you shail have 
it.” ‘Go, Baard!” shrieked the other; and Baard waited no longer, 
but went. 

‘ But matters had gone thus with Baard. Whenever he heard 
that his brother was in misfortune his heart warmed towards him; 
but his pride kept him back. He felt a longing to go to the church, 
and there he formed good resolutions which he was too weak to 
fulfil. He often came so far as to see the house, but now some one 
came out at the door, then there was a stranger in, and again Anders 
stood outside cutting wood ; so that something always came in the 
way. But one Sunday, far on in the winter, he went again to church, 
and then Anders happened to be there too. Baard saw him; he had 
grown pale and thin, he wore the same clothes as before, when they 
were friends; but now they were old and patched. During the 
sermon he looked up at the priest, and Baard thought he was good 
and gentle, thought of their childhood, and what a kind lad he was. 
Baard himself took the sacrament that day, and solemnly promised 
his God that ne would be reconciled to his brother, come what will. 
This purpose took firm hold of him as he was drinking the wine; and 
when he rose he intended to go straight to his brother, and sit down 


beside him ; but some one was sitting in the way, and Anders did 


not look up. After the service something again came in the way ; 
there were too many people about, his wife was walking at bis side, 
and he did not know her. He thought it would be best to g» to his 
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house, and talk quietly with him. When evening came he did go. 
He went right up to the room door, and listened ; he heard his own 
name mentioned ; it was by the wife. ‘“ He took the sacrament to- 
day,” said she, “ You may besure he was thinking of you.” “ No 
he wasn’t thinking of me,” said Anders, “I know him; he only 
thinks of himself.” 

‘Nothing was said for some time; Baard perspired as he was 
standing, although the evening was cold. The wife was stirring a 
pot, which was bubbling and seething on the fire ; a little infant cried 
now and then, while Anders rocked it. Then the woman said these 
words, “I believe you both think of each other, without admitting 
it.” “Let us talk of something else,” replied Anders. A little 
after he rose, and came towards the door. Baard had to hide him- 
self in the wood-shed ; that was just where Anders was going to fetch 
a bundle of wood. Baard stood in the corner, and saw him plainly ; 
he had taken off his shabby Sunday clothes, and put on the uniform 
he had brought home from the war, a match to Baard’s, which 
he had promised his brother never to use, but let it go down as a 
heir-loom in the family, while Baard had promised the same with 
regard to his. Anders’ was now patched and worn; his strong burly 
body seemed covered with a bundle of rags; and at the same time 
Baard heard the gold watch ticking in his own pocket. Anders 
went to the place where the fagz ots lay ; instead of at once bending, 
and taking up his burden, he stood still, leant against a hewing- © 
block, and looked up at the heavens, which were glittering with 
bright stars. Then he heaved a sigh, and said “ Yes—yes—yes— 
my God, my God!” 

‘‘lillthe day of his death that rang in Baard’s ears. He thought 
of stepping forward at once, but just then Anders moved, and his 
resolution failed him; he did not require anything more to stop 
him. Anders took his bundle of wood, and brushed so close past 
him that the twigs struck his face so that it tingled. 

‘Vor ten minutes more Baard stood still on the same spot; and 
there is no knowing when he might have moved, had he not been 
seized with such a shivering-fit after his strong emotion, that he 
trembled ali over. Then he went out; he confessed openly to him- 
self that he was too cowardly to enter the house, so he formed 
another plan. From an ash-pan that stood in the corner he had just 
left he raked together a few embers, found a piece of “tym,*” 
went to the barn, shut the door after him, and lighted the stick. 
This done, he looked for the nail on which Anders hung his lantern, 
when he came to thrash early in the morning. He took out the 
gold watch, and hung it upon the peg, put out the wood, and went, 
feeling so relieved that he sprang over the snow like a young boy. 

‘The next day he heard that the barn was burned down the same 
night. Probably some sparks had fallen from the stick which he 
had used to light himself while he hung up the watch. 


* A very resinous wood. 
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‘That overpowered him so much that he sat all that day as 
if he had been ill, and took out his psalm-book, and sang, so that 
the people in the house thought there must be something wrong. 
But in the evening he went out, and, in the clear moonlight, went to 
his brother’s, searched about in the ruins, and found sure enough a 
little melted-down lump of gold; it was the watch. With this in 
his hand he went in to his brother that evening, begged for for- 
giveness, and tried to explain. But we have already related the 
result. 

‘A little girl had seen him digging in the ruins, some boys, on 
their way toa dance, had seen him go down towards the steading the 
Sunday evening before, the people in the house told how strangely 
he had behaved that Monday, and as every one knew that he and his 
brother were at bitter enmity, all this was told to the authorities, 
and an inquiry instituted. No one could prove anything against 
him ; but the suspicion remained on him, and the gulf between him 
and his brother was widened. 

‘ Anders had thought of Baard when the barn was burnt, but no 
one had said anything about him. When the next evening he saw 
him enter his room, pale and strange-looking, he thought at once 
at last repentance has seized him; but for such a terrible misdeed 
against his brother there is no forgiveness. Afterwards he learned 
that people had seen him going down towards the house the same 
evening, and although no light was thrown on the matter at the 
inquiry, he firmly believed that Baard was the guilty one. They met 
at the inquiry, Baard in his good clothes, Anders in his patched ones ; 
Baard looked over to him when he entered, and there was a beseech- 
ing look in his eyes, which went to Anders’ heart. He wishes me to 
say nothing, thought Anders; and when he was asked if he thought 
his brother guilty of this deed, he answered clearly and distinctly 
No.” 

‘ But from that day Anders took terribly to drinking, and things 
looked very bad with him. But Baard’s lot was still harder, though 
he did not drink ; for no one could have known him again. 

‘ Late one evening a poor woman came into the room where Baard 
lodged. He knew her; it was his brother’s wife. Baard at once 
understood what her errand was, grew pale, dressed himself, and _fol- 
lowed her, without speaking a word. A dim light was flickering in 
Anders’ window, and they went towards the light, for there was no 
path over the snow. When Baard again stood in the passage, a 
strange odour met him, which made him shudder. They entered. 
A little child sat over at the hearth and played with the charcoal ; it 
was black all over its face, but it looked up and laughed with its 
white teeth ; it was his brother’s child. But in the bed with all sorts 
of clothes heaped over him lay Anders, very thin, with a clear, high, 
brow, and looked with hollow eyes at his brother. Baard’s knees 
trembled: he sat down at the foot of the bed and burst into a 
torrent of tears. The sick man looked at him steadfastly but said 
nothing. At last he told his wife to go out, but Baard signed to her 
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to stay. And now the two began to talk to each other. They ex- 
plained everything, from that day when they bid for the watch till 
now when they met here. Baard ended by taking out the lump of 
gold which he always carried about with him, and both brothers at 
last confessed that through all these years not one day had they felt 
themselves happy. 

‘ Anders did not say much, for he was not strong enough; but Baard 
remained at his bedside as long as his illness lasted. “Now I am 
quite well again,’ said Anders one morning when he wakened. 
“Now, brother miue, we will live long together, and never leave each 
other, as it was long, long ago.’ But that day he died. 

‘ Baard took charge of the wife and child, and they lived in comfort 
from that day forward. But what the brothers had talked over at the 
bedside oozed out through the walls and the night, and was known 
to every one in the neighbourhood, and Baard became the most 
respected man among them. All greeted him as they would one 
who has had a deep sorrow, and again found joy, or as one who has 
been very long away. Baard was comforted by this friendliness 
around him, and was grateful to God. He wanted something to do, 
he said, and the old corporal became a schoolmaster. What he 
impressed upon the children both first and last was charity, and he 
himself’ practised it, so that they loved him as a playfellow and a 
father in one.’ 


During the period intervening between 1860 and 1868, 
Bjérnson does not seem to have published any work of fiction 
whatever ; but in the beginning of the latter year he came out 
in an entirely new line. In commenting upon the monotony 
prevalent in his writings, we remarked that out of his five 
larger novels no less than four were occupied with the love 
adventures of a couple of young peasants. ‘The Fisher Girl,’ 
the work with which we have now to deal, is the one break in 
this series of love tales. 

Of all our author’s novels this seems to us the richest and 
most delightful. We find in it an extent of canvas, and a 
wealth of character and colouring far surpassing any of his 
previous efforts. And not even the dreamy, poetic Arne touches 
our sympathy so much as the artist-soul of Petra, unconsciously 
striving to find expression for its art, and involving the simple 
noble girl in troubles and sorrow which a less gifted nature 
would have escaped. 

The scene in which the tale opens is a little fishing town on 
the west coast of Norway. Here lives Gunlaug, the mother of 
the heroine, supporting herself on the profits of an inn much 
frequented by seamen and fishermen. We are introduced to the 
heroine herself as a tall, dark girl with large brown eyes and 
long hair, who runs about the town all day at the head of 
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swarms of little boys, and is at the bottom of every piece of 
mischief in the neighbourhood. ‘The townspeople have nick- 
named her the ‘Fisher Girl,-—a nickname which her mother 
had borne before her. One day she and her band of youthful 
desperadoes conceive the bold design of robbing an apple-tree 
in the garden of Pedro Ohlsen, a half-mad flute-playing old 
man, who is in reality Petra’s father, though none know it 
except Gunlaug and himself. This Pedro is one of the most 
excellent characters in all Bjérnson’s tales, reminding us forcibly 
of some of Dickens’s creations, and worthy to have been sketched 
by that master hand. Unfortunately the robbers are discovered, 
and Petra runs home in astate of intense terror to her mother, 
who scolds her vehemently and forbids her ever to talk to, or go 
near, Pedro Ohlsen again. As Petra is sitting at the door very 
much crestfallen after her scolding, Hans Odegaard, the son of 
the parish priest, and himself an ordained clergyman, passes, 
and falls into conversation with her. He begins to take an 
interest in her, and, after a hard struggle with Gunlaug, who is 
no enthusiast for enlightenment, he prevails upon her to let him 
give Petra some education and cure her of her somewhat law- 
less habits. As this educating process progresses, he takes more 
and more interest in her, and she gains more and more respect 
for him, till at last the command and approval of her mother 
become of secondary importance compared with that of 
Odegaard. But, though Petra is evidently aclever and remark- 
able girl, Odegaard fails to discover in her any ‘call’ to any 
particular walk in life—in short, her character remains a problem 
to him as it does to herself and everyone else. So matters go 
on until her confirmation, immediately after which Odegaard 
starts on one of his yearly summer tours. 

Now Petra’s character begins to reveal itself. She wants a 
lover to fill up an empty space in her day dreams, and accord- 
ingly in her childish unconsciousness of the importance of the 
step, engages herself to Gunnar Ask, a young sailor, whose ship 
sails unexpectedly the next day on a prolonged voyage. She 
is now brought into contact with Yngve Vold, a rich young 
merchant, who has lived in Spain and acquired Spanish habits. 
This young hero captivates her imagination, and with the 
utmost simplicity she at once engages herself to him. Then 
comes a letter and some presents from Gunnar, which throw her 
into a state of extreme trouble and distress. What is her 
delight then to meet her guide, philosopher, and friend 
Odegaard, who has returned from his foreign tour? Deceived 
and enchanted by the joy with which she receives him, Odegaard 
imagines that her love for him is stronger than that which 
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results from mere gratitude and respect, and begs her to become 
his wife. At once, in the rapture of the moment she forgets 
Gunnar and Yngve and returns home supremely happy. But 
meanwhile Gunnar has returned, and hearing by chance of her 
engagement with Yngve Vold at once proceeds to inflict 
summary chastisement on that individual, which leads toa 
riot, and soon it is known all over the town how Petra has been 
playing fast and loose with no less than three different people, 
all of them well known in the town. 

This leads to other riots, this time directed against Petra and 
her mother, so that it is judged best for Petra to leave the 
town for some time, at least. Pedro Ohlsen, whom Gunlaug 
has forgiven as too despicable to hate, furnishes her with a sum 
of money, and she is sent to Bergen, the commercial capital of 
Norway. Before she has been here many days, chance leads 
her to the theatre; and the scene which follows is so beautifully 
described that we venture to translate it. In this, as in the 
former specimens, the reader will observe our author’s short, 
sinewy, disjointed style; and the description of the overture 
affords an example of a striking, though vague and incompre- 
hensible form of composition, in which Bjérnson is, perhaps, 
rather too fond of indulging. 


‘ Petra had no idea of what she was to see here. She knew nothing 
but what Odegaard had told her, and what she had picked up from 
her acquaintances. But of the theatre Odegaard had not said a 
single word: the sailors had talked of a theatre where there were 
wild beasts und horse-riders ; and the boys had never happened to 
mention the drama, even if they had learned anything of it at szhool. 
For the little town possessed no theatre of its own, not even a house 
that bore the name: travelling bear-tamers, rope-dancers, and tumblers, 
used either an empty store or the open air. She was so much in the 
dark that she did not even think of asking; she sat quietly and 
waited for something wonderful, for example, camels or monkeys. 
As this idea grew stronger, she began to discover animals in every 
face around her—horses, dogs, foxes, cats, mice; and with this she 
amused herself. So the orchestra gathered without her noticing it. 
She started up terrified; for a short, sharp crash of drums, trombones, 
and horns began the overture—she had never in her life heard more 
musical instruments at one time than a pair of violins and, perhaps, 
a flute. ‘This swelling harmony made her grow pale; it seemed as 
if she had fallen into a cold, dark stream of water; she sat in terror 
of the next birst, lest it should be still worse ; and yet she did not 
want it to stop Soon milder harmonies shed a flood of light, and in 
a little, vista a ter vista opened out of which she had never dreamed. 
Melodies wafted over her, joyousness and mirth quivered in the air 
around, and the whole troop winged its way slowly upward ; softly 
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it sank, then swelled swiftly up again, and danced fast and furiously 
oer all—until a heavy darkness fell and covered everything; it 
seemed as if they were whirled away over a roaring waterfall. Then 
again arose a single note, like a bird on a dewy branch in the 
dell—with sorrow and fear it began, but the air over its head 
grew bright at its song, and the “sun shone forth—and again 
came the long melting vistas, full of that wonderful waving and 
wafting behind the sunbeams. When that had lasted some 
time, lo! it sank into a placid peacefulness ; the mirthful troops 
floated farther and farther away, nothing was seen but the sunbeams, 
which shimmered and shone through the air: over the whole endless 
plain nought but sun, everywhere light—inwoven and still—and in 
this peacefulness it passed away. She rose involuntarily when it was 
done, for what more could she have? Oh wonder! the beautiful 
painted wall right opposite her rose into the roof! She was in a 
church, a church with arches and pillars, 2 church with booming 
organs, decorations, and people came in towards her in dresses she 
had never seen, and spoke—yes, they spoke in the church, and ina 
language she did not understand. What? they were speaking 
behind her too. “Sit down!” they said, but there was nothing to 
sit upon, aud the two in the church were standing also, and the more 
she looked at them the more was she convinced that their dresses 
were the same as those she had seen in a picture of St. Olaf—and 
there, they were mentioning St. Olaf’s name!—‘Sit down!” she 
heard again behind her, “Sit down!’’ shouted more. There is, 
perhaps, something to be seen behind as well, thought Petra, and 
turned sharp round. A number of angry countenances, many of 
them even threatening, met her. There is something not quite right 
here, thought Petra, and turned to go away. Then an old woman 
sitting at her side gently plucked her dress. “ Sit down, child, sit 
down!” she whispered, “ those behind can’t see.” She sat down at 
once, for she thought—the theatre is over there, and we are looking 
at it—yea, of course, the theatre! She repeated the word as if to 
remind herself completely of where she was. She looked at the 
church again, but in spite cf all she tried, could not understand the 
man that was speaking; then for the first time she noticed that he 
was a handsome young man, and managed to catch one or two of his 
words, and when she heard that he spoke of love, and was in love 
himself, she understood most of it. Then a third came in, who took 
her attention away from him, for she knew from pictures that it 
must be a monk, and she had long wished to see a monk. The monk 
walked so gently, and was se quict, and had such a godly mien; he 
spoke soft and slow, so that she could follow each word he said. But 
suddenly he turns and says the opposite of what he had said before. 
—Oh, he is a villain ! listen, he is a villain, and he looks one too! 
How is it that the young handsome man cannot understand it ? He 
should at least be able to hear what he says! “He is betraying 
them!’ she whispered half aloud. “Hush!” said the old woman. 
No, the young man did not hear, and went out in dangerous confi- 
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dence ; they all went out—only an old man comes in. How is this ? 
when the old man speaks it sounds just as if the young man were 
talking—and yet it is an old man. Oh, look! a shining train of 
white-robed maidens passes noiselessly and slowly through the 
church ; she saw them long after they were passed—and a like scene 
from her childhood seemed to flit across her memory. She had one 
winter goue with her mother over the hills ; wading forward through 
the newly-fallen snow, they had by chance frightened a covey of 
ptarmigan, which at once filled the air before them—they were 
white, white as the snow or the snowy woods—for a long time after 
all her thoughts seemed white; and now she felt the same sensation 
for a little. 

* But one of these white-robed women comes forward alone with a 
wreath in her hand, and kneels down; the old man has also knelt 
down, and she talks to him. He has got messages and letters for 
her from foreign lands, and gives them to her; one can see from her 
face that it is from one who is dear to her. Oh, how delightful, 
everyone is in love here! She opens it—it is not a letter, it is full 
of music—but see, see! he is himself the letter. The old man turns 
out to be the young man, and it is him she loves! ‘They embrace 
each other! Oh, God, they kiss each other! Petra felt that she 
was blushing as red as blood, and covered her face with her hands 
while she listened. Hear! he is telling her that they will soon be 
married, and she laughingly pulls his beard and says he has become 
a barbarian ; and he says she has become so beautiful, and he gives 
her a ring, and he promises her scarlet and velvet, golden shoes and 
golden girdles ; he takes « glad farewell, and goes to the king to talk 
about the marriage. His betrothed looks out after him, but when 
she returns without him the place appears so empty. 

‘Then the wall glides quickly down again. Is it over now? just 
as it was beginning ? She iurned eagerly to the old lady. 

‘“Ts it over?” “No, no, my child, that is the first act; there 
are five of them—whole five,” she repeated, sighing, “ whole five 
acts.” “About the same thing?” asked Petra. “ What do you 
mean?” “The same people come in again, and the whole goes on.” 
“You have surely never been at the play before?” “No.” “No, 
1 dare say there aren’t many places where they have a theatre, it is 
so dear.” “ But what sort of a thing is it?” asked Petra, anxious 
and excited as if she could scarcely expect an answer; “who are 
these people?” ‘It is a company, Naso, the manager’s company, 
and a very fine company it is: he is so clever.” “Is it he that makes 
it all up, or how do they manage?” “ My dear child, do you not 
know what a play is? Where can you come from?” : 

‘ But when Petra thought of her birthplace, she also remembered 
her disgrace and her flight; she was silent, and dared not ask any 
more. 

‘The second act came on, and with it a king—yes,a real king. 
For the first time in her life she sawa king! She did not hear 
what he said, she did not see to whoin he spoke ; she looked at the 
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king’s clothes, the king’s manners, the king’s motions ; she was not 
roused till the young man came in, and everyone went away to fetch 
the bride! Then she had to wait again. 

‘In the entre-acte the old lady leant over to her. “ Don’t you 
think they play beautifully?” she said. Petra looked at her with 
astonishment, ‘“ Play?” she said. “ What do you mean?” She 
did not notice that everyone round about was looking at her, and 
that the old woman had been told to ask her the question. She did 
not hear that they were all laughing at her. ‘‘ But they don’t speak 
as we do?” she asked, when she had received no answer. “ ‘l'hey 
are Danes, of course,” said the old woman, and began to laugh too. 
Then she understood that the good woman was laughing at her strings 
of questions, so she spoke no more, but stared unceasingly at the 
curtain. 

‘ When it rose again she had the immense pleasure of seeing an 
archbishop. Now, as before, she lost herself so much in gazing at 
him, that she did not hear a word of what he said. But then she 
heard some music, very soft, and far distant, but coming nearer and 
nearer: it was the voices of women and the sound of flutes, violins, 
and an instrument which was not a guitar, but seemcd like many 
guitars, only softer, fuller, and with more swelling notes; the whole 
collected harmony rolled in in long billows, and when she could sce 
nothing but waving tints, the procession came in—soldiers with 
halberts, choristers with censers. monks with candles, and the king 
with his crown on, and at his side the bridegroom dressed in white 
—then again the white-robed maidens, wafting roses and soft music 
before the bride, who was dressed in white silk, with ared garland 
on her head; at her side walked a tall lady, with a purple train in- 
laid with gold, and with a little shining crown in her hair—that 
must be the queen! The whole church was filled with their song 
and colours, and all which happened now, after the bridegroom had 
led the bride up to the altar, where they knelt down, while the whole 
company knelt around them, and the archbishop came in procession 
with his priests, only formed new links in the dazzling chain of 
harmony. 

‘ But as the ceremony was about to commence, the archbishop 
raised his staff aloft and forbade it; their marriage was against the 
sacred commandments, and they could never have each other. Oh, 
heavenly father, have mercy! The bride fainted, and Petra, who 
had risen up, also fell backwards with a piercing shriek. 

‘“ Water, bring water!” cried those around. ‘No,’ replied 
the old woman, “she hasn’t fainted, it’s not needed.” “It’s not 
needed,” they repeated ; “be quiet!”” “Hush!” cried the people 
in the pit, “be quiet in the amphitheatre.” “You musn’t get so 
excited about it; it’s all sham and pretence,” whispered the old 
woman. ‘“ But Madam Naso plays beautifully.” “Hush!” cried 
Petra herself now, for she was already deep in the action. The 
devilish monk had come in with a sword, and the two lovers had to 
catch ho!d of a cloth, which he severed in two between them, as 
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the Church severed, as the pain severed, as the sword over the gate 
of Paradise severed on the first day. Weeping women took off 
the bride’s red garland and put on a white one, with which she was 
bound to the cloister for life. He, to whom she belonged for time 
and eternity, he must know her to be alive but never gain her; 
must know her to be in there, but never see her; how touching 
was their farewell; there was no greater misfortune on earth than 
theirs. 

‘« Lord!” whispered the old woman when the curtain fell, “ don’t 
behave so foolishly ; it’s only Madam Naso, the manager’s wife.’ 
Petra opened her eyes wide and stared at the good woman; she 
thought she was mad, and as the woman had long come to the same 
conclusion with regard to Petra, they kept on looking rather suspi- 
ciously at each other, but did not speak. 

‘ When the curtain again rose Petra could not follow the thread ; 
for she saw nothing but the bride behind the convent walls, and the 
bridegroom waiting outside in despair, night and day ; she suffered 
their pains, and prayed their prayers ; but what was actually passing 
before her eyes made no impression on her. But she was recalled to 
herself by an intense silence; the empty church seemed to grow, 
nothing was heard but twelve beats of the bell. There is a rumbling 
noise under the arches, the walls shake, St. Olaf has raised himself 
from his shrine in his grave-clothes, high and terrible ; with spear 
in hand he strides forward, the watch flees, thunder booms, and the 
monk is pierced by the outstretched spear, after which all is dark. 
But the monk remains a heap of ashes where the lightning struck 
him down. 

‘ Petra had without knowing it caught a tight hold of the old 
woman, who had got very much frightened at this convulsive grasp ; 
and now observing her growing pallor she hastened to say : “ God 
bless you, child, it’s only Knutsen—it’s the only part he can play, 
tor his voice is so hoarse.” ‘No, no, no, no, 1 saw flames around 
him,” said Petra, “and the church trembled under his tread.” “ Be 
quiet there !”’ was heard from all sides. “ Put her out if she can’t 
be quiet!”” “Hush!” said the pit. ‘ Hush!” answered the 
amphitheatre. Petra shrank together, as if to hide herself, but soon 
forgot them all together. For see! the lovers are there again. The 
lightning has burst the barriers between them, and they are going 
to flee. They have reached each other, they embrace each ‘other— 
Protect them now, God in heaven! Then there arises a hubbub of 
shouts and trumpet blasts, the bridegroom is torn from her side, 
there is a struggle for their fatherland, he is wounded, in death he 
bids farewell to his bride. Petra does not comprehend it all, until 
the bride comes softly gliding in—and sees his body. Then it seems 
as if all the clouds of pain would gather over one single point; but 
one glance scatters them; the bride looks up from the dead man’s 
breast and prays that she herself may die! Heaven opens at that 
glance, light falls around, the wedding-hall is up there. Close in the 
bride! Yes, she can already see into it; for from her eyes there 
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spreads peace as if on the high mountains. Then her eyelids close ; 
the war has a higher ending, their constancy a nobler crowning ; now 
she is with him. 

‘For a long time Petra did not move; her heart was raised 
in faith, she was full of the strength of great thoughts. She 
rose above all that was small; she rose above fear and pain; 
she rose with a smile for all, they were brothers and sisters; the 
evil which divided them was no more, it lay crushed beneath the 
thunderbolt. People smiled back at her; it was the girl who had 
been half mad during the play; but she only saw in their smiles 
the reflection of the victory she had just won. In this belief, that 
they smiled in sympathy with her, she returned their smiles so 
brightly that they had to smile again ; she went down the broad 
stairs between two separate ranks, who reflected gladness to her 
gladness, and beauty to that beauty which shone over her. The 
light within us sometimes grows so strong that we add a brightness 
to all around us, although we cannot see it ourselves. This is the 
greatest triumph-march in the world—to be heralded, wafted, and 
followed by our own shining thoughts. 

‘When she had almost unconsciously reached home, she asked 
what it had all been. There were many there who understood 
her and gave helping answers. Aud when she had found out 
fully what the drama was, and what power great actors exercised, 
she rose and said, “7’hat is the highest calling on earth, ¢haé I will 
be.” 1% 


Thus is Petra’s ‘call’ in life discovered.” 

The next day she goes to the manager of the theatre and 
offers herself as an actress—and is, of course, refused. De- 
spairing at this failure she determines to leave Bergen and go 
somewhere else—where, she neither knows nor cares. ‘Towards 
the end of the first stage as evening is falling, they pass a 
country manse, to which, impelled by a sudden fancy she bids 
the post-boy drive. In the priest and his daughter, who live 
here, we have two of the finest characters in the book. Belong- 
ing himself to a severe and somewhat illiberal school of 
religious thought he had married a Danish lady belonging to a 
sect of much more free and cheerful opinions. Deep as was 
the love between the two their difference of opinion on these 
points had not failed to mar to a certain extent the happiness 
of their married life. But the early death of his wife leaving 
him alone with their little daughter Signe, seemed to effect 
a radical change in the mind of the priest. Every thought, 
every action, wes now judged by the standard of how it 
would have pleased his dead wite; and he devotes himself 


* The drama here described is Thlenschlager’s ‘ Axel og Valborg.’ 
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entirely to his daughter, concentrating upon her with double 
force the love her mother had before shared with her. 

Into this little household Petra is received—for the priest 
and his daughter turn out to be intimately acquainted with 
Odegaard, who has often spoken to them of the ‘ Fisher Girl.’ 
Here Petra’s education is completed by the polished conver- 
sation and reading of her friends; here are thrown open to 
her the dramatic treasures contained in volumes of Shakespere 
and Cthlenschliger; and here she nurses in secret her one 
longing—to become a great actress—practising day and night 
to attain the required perfection. At last this hidden longing 
comes to the knowledge of the priest and raises a storm in the 
house. No life is in his opinion more useless and hollow than 
that of an actor; and it requires all Odegaard’s powers of per- 
suasion, and months of thought and study, to convince him that 
it is Petra’s duty to follow the bent, and to uncover the treasure 
with which Nature has endowed her. Odegaard marries Signe ; 
and in the last chapter of the book we find all Petra’s friesds— 
Gunlaug, Yngve Vold, Gunnar Ask, Odegaard, Signe, and the 
priest—gathered in the Christiania theatre awaiting the rise of 
the curtain for Petra’s debut. With exquisite taste Bjornson 
concludes his tale with Petra’s long-looked-for union with her 
beloved art—and leaves us to guess whether or no that union 
was happy. The lgt words of the book are— 


And thencthe curtain rose.* 


We have now given a sketch, meagre and unsatisfactory 
though it be, of Bjdrnson’s four greatest works—‘Synnove, 
‘Arne,’ ‘A Blithe Boy,’ and the ‘Fisher Girl.’ His last tale 
of any importance, ‘The Bridal March,’ though pretty and 
natural, is so like his others, and so utterly wanting in inci- 
dent, as to require nothing more than a mere mention. And in 
conclusion, we may be excused for pointing out one or two of 
what seem to us our author’s principal characteristics, 

While he is essentially a moralist, Bjérnson is by no means a 
moralizer,t a distinction which is too often forgotten by critics of 
the present day; and from this fact arise the greater part of 
those peculiarities which have been so much praised, and so 
much attacked. In it we find the key which explains that 


* Observe the different status of the stage in Norway, from that which 
it occupies in our own country. Which is the preferable state of affairs? 

+ On the few occasions, however, when he does make reflections in his 
own person, they are general!y just and beautiful. Take, for instance, 
the following from ‘Arne.” ‘When we talk in the dark, we speak 
more faithfully than when we sce each other’s face; and we also say 
more.’ 
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tendency to obscurity, and even mystery, which pervades his 
works. He makes his characters explain by their actions or by 
one or two short speeches, what other authors would have 
occupied pages in explaining. When an action is performed, 
he does not dilate upon its motives’ or its consequences, nor 
does he inform us whether it is good, bad, or indifferent—he 
lets it speak for itself. When a character is introduced he does 
not label it good, bad, of indifferent, but he lets it tell its own 
story, and develop in the course of the tale. This principle 
is, indeed, sometimes carried to excess—as, for instance, in the 
‘Fisher Girl,’ where several of the love scenes and vagaries of 
Petra are totally incomprehensible to us, till light is thrown 
upon them in the sequel by the discovery of her dramatic gifts 
and longings. And for this reason we would warn all readers 
of Bjérnson’s novels to reserve their judgment on any par- 
ticular character till they have quite finished the book, for they 
are not unlikely to find some sentence in the last chapter 
which throws light upon sayings and doings which before 
seemed unnatural and absurd. That this is, in certain cases, a 
blemish in his work we cannot deny; but it is at least prefer- 
able to the opposite extreme into which so many writers of the 
present day have fallen. 

Turn now to the construction of his tales, and here, again, 
we find much to praise and little to blame® We have already 
quoted the words of a Danish critic, as to the dramatic dove- 
tailing of ‘Synnove Solbakken.’ And the same words are, 
though, perhaps, in a minor degree, applicable to all his 
remaining productions. No character is introduced which 
does not contribute more or less to the development of the 
tale; no irrelevant scene, no irrelevant paragraph, scarcely an 
irrelevant word can we find. And if the author’s extreme anti- 
sensationalism induces a slight poverty of incident, we feel it to 
be « pardonable and almost laudable weakness. 

His style of composition, again, appears to us to possess 
almost equally-balanced merits and defects. We have as far as 
in us lay reproduced it in our extracts. Jerky and unconnected, 
often unmusical, and always unpolished, it still possesses a 
vigour and graphicness, which it is extremely difficult to 
imitate. And, on the whole, we imagine that few methods of 
composition could have been found better suited to our author’s 
language, and to his subject-matter, than that which he has 
chosen. It does not full within our province to criticise the 
numerous lyrics with which his novels are interspersed. But 
we cannot help remarking upon the extraordinary power and 


fecling with which he describes the glorious scenery of his }, 
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native land, only lamenting that space forbids us to give a 
imen. 

It has been well said that humour is one of the most essential 
qualities in a great novelist, and to one who has only read 
‘Synn6ve,’ ‘Arne,’ and the ‘ Bridal March,’ Bjérnson might 
appear to be wanting in this important particular. But a 
perusal of the ‘Blithe Boy’ and the ‘ Fisher Girl’ would soon 
correct this impression. The account in the latter work of 
Pedro Ohlsen, his father and grandfather, of Gunlaug, and her 
sailor customers, and, above all, of the ‘ village saints,’ who came 
to request the old priest to burn his piano as being an incen- 
tive to levity in the parish, is equal in point of quiet humour 
to almost anything even in our own language. And it is partly 
on account of this happy blending of humour with pathos that 
we place the ‘ Fisher Girl’ so far above his other works. 

In conclusion we cannot forbear translating one of the most 
exquisitely humorous scenes in the ‘Blithe Boy,’ where all 
the aspirants to confirmation are sitting in a room in the manse 
waiting to be called up one by one to pass their examination. 


‘Ore sat and went over all he knew, and though he had discovered 
some hours before that he knew everything, he now found out with 
equal certainty that he knew nothing—could not even read. A 
second went over his whole list of sins, from as far back as he could 
remember till now, and came to the conclusion that it would not be 
in the least wonderful if our Lord did not let him pass. A third sat 
and watched everything in the room: if the clock, which was on the 
pint of striking, did not begin until he had counted twenty, he would 
ass ; if the person he heard coming into the passage was the stable- 
oy, Lars, he would pass; if the big rain-drop that was creeping 
wn the window came right to the frame, he would pass. The last 
d decisive proof was to be whether be could get his right foot 
isted round his left, and this he found quite impossible. A fourth 
is sure that if he was questioned on Joseph in history and on 
pes in doctrine, or on Saul, or on the Epistles, or——he was 
dl going over it all when his turn came. A fifth had set his heart 
Mi the Sermon on the Mount; he had dreamt of the sermon, he was 
ire he would be questioned on the sermon, he went over the sermon 
himself, he had to go out to read the sermon over again—then his 
irn came, and he was examined on the greater and lesser prophets. 
A sixth thought of the priest, what a kind man he was, and how weli 
¢ knew his father and mother; and of the schoolmaster, who had 
ch a gentle face; and of God, who was so very gracious, and had 
Iped many before, both Jacob and Joseph; and then he thought 
w his mother and sisters were at home praying for him, and that 
ras sure to help. The seventh sat and knocked down all the castles 
n the air he had built. First, he had determined to become a king, 
hen a general or a priest—that stage had long been past: but until 
NO. CXXIT. DD 
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he had come here he had still thought of going to sea, and becoming 
a captain, perhaps a pirate, and gathering enormous wealth: then he 
gave up the idea of riches, then the idea of becoming a pirate, then of 
becoming a captain, then of becoming a mate ; he stopped at common 
sailor, or at highest boatswain—it was even possible that he would not 
go tosea ai all, but get employment on his father’s farm. ‘Lhe eighth 
was a little more confident, yet not quite sure of passing ; for not even 
the cleverest could be quite sure. He thought of the clothes he had 
got to be confirmed in, and what they would be used for if he didn’t 
pass. But if he passed he was to go to town and get splendid Sunday 
clothes, and come home again, and dance at Christmas to the envy 
of all the boys and the admiration of all the girls. The ninth 
reckoned otherwise; he began a little account-book with God, in 
which he placed upon the one side, as Debit, ‘He will allow me to 
ass,’ and on the other side, as Credit, ‘I will never tell any more 
ies, nor gossip, will always go to church, let the girls alone, and 
leave off swearing.’ But the tenth thought, that as Olé Hansen had 
passed last year, it was worse than injustice if he did not pass this 
year, for he had always been above him at school, and, besides, his 
parents were more respectable. At his side sat the eleventh, nursing 
the most bloodthirsty plans for revenge, in case he did not pass— 
he was either going to set fire to the school, or leave the neighbour- 
hood, and come back as a thunder-wielding judge against the priest 
and schoolmaster, and then magnanimously let mercy stand for 
justice. Asa beginning he would go into service with the priest of 
the next parish, and there be first in the examination next year, and 
answer so that the whole church should wonder and admire. But the 
twelfth sat by himself underneath the clock, with both hands in his 
pockets, and looked sorrowfully at the rest. No one here knew 
what a burden he bore, and what anxiety was racking him. But at 
home there was one who knew it—for he was betrothed. A big, long: 
legged spider crept over the floor, and came near his foot: he used 
always to tread upon the ugly insects, but to-day he lifted his foot 
tenderly, and let it pass in peace. His voice was as mild as a collect; 
his eyes kept on repeating that all men were good; his hand moved 
humbly from his pocket to his hair, in order to smooth it down. If 
he could only slink by hook or by crook through this dangerow 
needle’s eye, he would soon swell out again on the other side, chet 
tobacco, and make his engagement public. But on a low stool, with 
his legs bent in below him, sat the restless thirteenth ; his small 
sparkling eyes made the round of the room three times in a second: 
and under the strong, rough head the thoughts of all the other 
twelve were tossing about in wild confusion, from the most brilliant 
hope to the darkest despair, from the humblest resolves to the mos 
annihilating plans of vengeance ; and meanwhile he had eaten up all 
the joose skin from his right thumb, and was now busy with hi 
nails, bidding fair to be rid of them also ere long.’ 


Finally, we must protest against criticisms on Bjérnsot 
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founded merely on translations of his works. There are, we 
make bold to say, no prose works more difficult to translate, 
and more unsatisfactory when translated, than Bjérnson’s 
novels. Their bloom, their aroma, scem to be completely gone, 
and only the bare skeleton remains. Let them be translated 
by all means if the English public find any pleasure in the 
perusal of translations the best of which stands only as a pheto- 
graph to a great picture. But if these translations are to be 
criticised, let it be distinctly stated that it is not the Norwegian 
Bjornson but his English imitation which is under consideration. 
As well may a Frenchman who does not understand English 
attempt to criticise Shakspere, as an Englishman who does not 
understand Norwegian perform the same office towards Bjérnson. 
But we cannot help hoping that the day is not far distant when 
the study of a language which throws open to its possessor two 
noble literatures, and is of all European languages the easiest of 
acquisition, will become far more common in this country than 
it is now. 


Arr. IV.—Livingstone’s ‘ Last Journals.’ 


The Last Journals of David Livingstone in Central Africa, from 
1865 to his Death. By Horace Watter, F.R.G.S. Two 
Vols. John Murray. 


THERE is a strange irony in the order of this world of ours, the 
key to which must be sought in the order of a higher world. 
The irony seems sardonic enough, when we limit our con- 
templation to the narrow range of the things which are seen, 
and temporal ; but when we let the light of the things which 
are not seen and eternal, fall upon it, a softening touch steals 
over its aspect, and we can even believe it to be benign. Poets 
and moralists have noted in all ages, sadly enough when the 
Divine thought which rules the ordinance was hidden from 
them, that few things on this earth shape themselves to a 
rounded completeness. Nature is ‘that which is becoming,’ and 
has always an onlook to the future. To the deep insight of 
Paul Nature disclosed a universal groaning and travail. To 
Goethe, with hardly less keen intuition, the same aspect of the 
world, both of Nature and of man, was unveiled. Always there 
is a sad unfinished side to every great human achievement ; 
and an undertone of wailing breathes through all man’s shouts 
of victory and songs of praise. Progress, of which we proudly 
boast in these Western regions, while the East smiles on us 
with lofty compassion, seems to grow by painful spasmodic 
starts rather than by kindly continuous currents. Great 
DD2 
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enterprises are mostly frustrated of the full fruition which their 
authors prophesy ; great leaders fall, while the band that 
follows them is still in the wilderness; great statesmen drop, 
while the fate of the nations which they have saved is still 
trembling in the balance; great teachers die, and leave their 
disciples apparently lost in the night. A mocking smile seems 
to play around the lips of the genius who guides the destinies 
of the human; at least it seems mocking to the student of life 
whose eye is blind to the true range and scope of man’s being 
—the universe and eternity. It is in the half-lights of 
earth that we seem to see a cold irony on the face of Nature; 
when the clear sunlight of the higher region falls on it we see 
only wisdom and love. 

But we can feel no wonder that the keen eye of modern 
science, which searches into the reality of the things which 
appear, with little thought that the key to their order must be 
sought in the things which do not appear, is prone to take a 
terribly sad view of life and of the world. To the elder Mill 
life seemed to be a poor thing at the best, and hardly worth 
the living. To the younger Mill Nature is mostly a scene of 
wasteful contention and confusion, over which no order reigns 
which is not even apparently benign, and which, if it have any 
meaning, shows limited power and crippled activity in the 
Maker and Ruler of the system, on whose supremacy, therefore, 
it would be impossible to ground any intelligent trust and 
hope. fe utters in his last ‘ Essays,’ a passionate complaint 
against the order of things, or the want of order of things, in 
the natural and human worlds. What lofty aims and hopes of 
men the spirit that rules ‘ this clumsily constructed and capri- 
ciously governed planet and its inhabitants’ seems to blight 
with derision ; what goodly enterprises it delights to thwart ; 
what holy and dear relations it jangles and dissevers; what 
noble, fruitful lives it constantly strikes down before their work 
for the world is done. Mr. Mill writes with demiurgic loftiness. 
Always there is before his mind’s eye a fairer scheme of the 
Creation than had occurred to the Creator; but still we find no 
mystery in his complaint of life and of Nature, if he expects life 
and Nature to solve the problem, and takes no account of heaven 
and of eternity. 

In truth, nothing arranges itself here according to the plans 
of the philosophers. No clear prescient wisdom seems to them 
to be at work apportioning means to issues, and expenditure to 
results. The cost of progress always appears to them extrava- 
gant. The best workmen are called off, while the bunglers are 
mostly left to build up the structure of the future. To what 
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height of power, of internal prosperity, and. external honour, 
might not Italy have passed, had Cavour been spared to com- 

lete and to crown his work! What confusion and humiliation 
might not the Great Republic have been spared, had not Lincoln 
been struck down with his work half done! And now our great 
traveller has been laid dead in his tracks, when the problem of 
ages was on the eve of solution; when another year of bodil 
vigour might have brought him home triumphant, and enabled 
him to bind the wreath which he so passionately coveted around 
his brow. It is all sad enough and dark enough, we freely 
confess, if the whole plan be what is before us. If the general 
progress of humanity, if the culture and development of the 
great human race, within the limits of this earthly sphere, be 
the whole key to the process, we can see how humanity could 
have been served on a simpler plan, and at a lighter cost. The 
true clue to the mystery lies, as we have said, in that world 
from which our great traveller drew his inspiration, and from 
which the chequered woof of human history, the broken twisted 
lines of human progress, are seen in the light of their universal 
and everlasting results. 

And yet there is very visibly a benign side to this order of 
Providence, whose aspect seems so sad. The men who drop 
with their work half done bequeath a great inspiration as their 
legacy. Successors, young and strong, rise up to catch the torch 


: which has dropped trom their dying hands, e¢ quasi cursores vitai 
lampada tradunt to their heirs. In place of one weak, solitary 
f pioneer, struggling on with pain in a difficult track, a troop } 
| will soon be seen pressing on in the path whieh he opened ; : 
f and working out the plans of the great leader to a fulness of 
. accomplishment which could never have béen attained by his 
t own individual power. Such lives as Livingstone’s are always 
k germinant ; they are the most precious seeds sown in a gene- 
i ration—the seeds from which the richest fruits of the future will 
. grow. He did more by dying ix Africa and for Africa, than 
* he could possibly have accomplished had he been spared to 
fo return in triumph, and to reap the honours and rewards which 
" would have awaited him; and under which his soul would have 
7 wearied, as it never wearied under its tasks. Now, his death 
has bequeathed the work of African exploration and civilisation 
nS Fas a sacred legacy to his country ; and it has breathed into his 
™ Ff successors an energy and intensity of purpose which in the end 
2 must win the great success. The blood of the martyrs is 


; a seed as fertile in the region of heroic enterprise as in the 
ot Christian Church. The lite which Livingstone offered for the 
MT salvation of Africa, like a greater life, is a pledge and a prophecy 
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of its redemption, Already expeditions, admirably furnished, 
and ably led, have set forth to complete his explorations. This 
generation can hardly pass away until his aspirations for the 
great continent of his adoption begin to be visibly fulfilled. 

The two great problems of the higher geography which 
remain for solution, concern the heart of Africa and the heart 
of the Arctic Sea. The solution of both problems seems to be 
reserved for men of the English race. There has been no lack 
of brave and successful adventurers in either region belonging 
to other nations. Dutchmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, 
Spaniards, stand side by side with Englishmen in the annals of 
daring and successful exploration in the Arctic Seas. Some 
most brilliant exploits have been performed by foreigners, and 
some valuable discoveries have been effected. Still, the fore- 
most names are English. Frobisher, Davis, Baffin, Parry, 
Ross, and Franklin stand highest in the roll of Arctic heroes. 
The expedition which will shortly leave our shores, to whose 
complete equipment all the resources of the British Admiralty 
will contribute, which will be admirably organized and splen- 
didly manned—Frobisher discovered the straits that bear his 
name in a little ship of twenty-five tons burden; Davis dis- 
covered his straits in a mere fishing boat of thirty—will, it may 
be confidently hoped, solve the hitherto insoluble problem, and 
win for England, whose right it is, the Arctic crown. The rival 
problem concerns the heart of Africa, the centre of the torrid 
region, as the Pole is the centre of the Arctic region, of the 
earth. There, too, the English, though nobly seconded by 
travellers of other nations, have taken the foremost place.* 
The chief burden of African discovery has rested on this 
country ; and while the names of Cailiié, Barth, Overweg, 
Van der Decken, Tinné, and Schweinfurth will always live in 
African story, the long line of English explorers—Bruce, Park, 
Denham, Clapperton, Lander, Campbell, Baker, Speke, Burton, 
Grant, and Livingstone, seem to claim Africa as the field of 
English culture and civilising Christianising energy. Eng- 
land, too, has ulways held the foremost place among the nations 
which are now happily combined in the endeavour to close 
‘ the open sore of the world ’—the African slave trade. 

And it is right that it should be so. England is the great 


* Sir S. Baker, in his ‘ Albert N’yanza,’ pays a generous tribute to 
Signor Miani, when he reached the traveller’s trec, which marked the 
= where the gallant Italian explorer was compelled to return. But 

e was compelled to return by precisely those very difficulties which the 
daring and the hardihood of Baker faced and conquered. (‘ Albert 
N’yanza,’ ii. 282). 
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colonist of the modern world. The Jews alone, of all the 

peoples of the carth, seem to rival the Anglo-Saxon in the 

power of settling in any region, in any climate, under any 

conditions, and there making themselves at home and setting 

about their work. But the Jew is now out of the field, and the 

Anglo-Saxon, among civilized races, has it almost to himself. a 

We use the word Anglo-Saxon—pace Mr. Freeman—fully 

recognizing the truth, that England has been inhabited by my 

Englishmen since the fifth century. But we cling to the old 

term Anglo-Saxon, because it yields a common denomination 

for the two great branches of the English race, which our 

American kinsmen will accept and bear with pride. And we 

English are laying the whole world under contribution for the ~ 

staple of our manufactures ; our ships are busy beyond those of 

all the rest of the world together, in distributing the fruits 

of our industry over the globe. We get more from mankind 

at large than any other people, and we give more. It is right, 

theretore, that we should take the chief share of the dangers 

and burdens of exploration; nor should we murmur if we are 

called to pay the price of noble lives for the knowledge and the 

influence by which we shall chiefly profit, and which we shall 

make the means of still more widely enlarging our transactions 

and increasing our power. : 
Of all African travellers, fueile princeps, a head and shoulders id 

above the rest of the band, stands Livingstone. He has won for ; 

himself a name as a daring, resolute, enduring, and, in every way, 

masterly explorer of unknown regions, witi which few names 

known to history can stand as peers. It was a kindly Pro- 

vidence for Africa which led his steps to that vast, splendid, 

but sad and desolated continent—the fertile mother of slaves 

from the earliest days of human history. Rachel weeping for 

her children might furnish the colophon for the book of the 

annals of Africa’s sorrowful and monotonous life. The physical 

character of the continent, and the condition and history of the 

races which inhabit it, have close aud profound relations. 

Mr. Buckle had hold of a great truth when he insisted on the 

intimate relation of the climate and the physical aspects of 

a country to the character of its inhabitants; but, as happens 

to most great truths in the earlier stages of their development, 

he rode it almost to death. No doubt he was right to a large 

extent, though man is still the master in his house of life. 

he § Africa is a remarkable instance in point. It is of all the con- 

ut | tinents, in shape the most formless, and in physical charac- 

ot teristics the most monotonous. Asia-Kurope—treating the two 

continents as one, which, physically, they palpably are—has 
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form, grand, massive, powerful, and is full of features, as ‘a glance 
at its coast-line and its levels will reveal. Vast peninsulas, 
promontories, isthmuses, islands, bays, harbours, glorious rivers, 
table-lands, mountain chains, inland seas, and deserts, are 
mingled together in rich profusion; they mix with each 
other, and mingle their forms and influences in every region of 
the continent. There is everywhere marked feature and rich 
variety. And Asia-Europe has been the mother, the nurse, and 
the home of civilisation, and has trained to a high development 
every form and variety of man. America, on the other hand, 
is lithe, graceful, and sweeping in form. Its coast-line is large 
in proportion to its area. It has rivers, lakes, mountains, 
table-lands, fertile savannahs, and stony deserts in abundance, 
and possesses, moreover, some of the very finest bays and 
harbours in the world. Here, too, the physical features of the 
continent lend themselves readily to growth, development, and 
civilisation, in the inhabitants ; and traces of an old and grand 
civilisation in America everywhere abound, while she claims 
the vanward post in the march of the progress of the future. 

But Airica alone is dull, monotonous, and unprogressive in 
feature and in the history of her people. There is no move- 
ment, no development, no higher life. And the physical aspect 
of the continent helps to explain it. It is singularly formless 
in shape and characterless in feature. Its outline is heavy and 
dull. Its coast-line, in proportion to its area, is the smallest 
which is allotted to the continents. Europe has one mile of 
coast-line to 156 square miles of area; Asia has one to 459; 
North America has one to 228; South America has one to 
376; while Africa has only one to 623, With few exceptions, 
its harbours are poor, and their number is small. Its climate, 
as a rule, is languid and depressing. The fertility of the soil 
is lavish ; fields, forests, and even great rivers get rapidly over- 
grown. Through the greater part of the continent there is 
little need of clothing, of architecture, or of agriculture, beyond 
the very simplest scale. There is little stimulus to forethought 
and industry from the spur of necessity, and what there is 
seems to be monopolized by the ants; while the population is 
constantly scourged and often exterminated wholesale by slavery 
and war. Dr. Schweinfurth remarks in his admirable ‘ Heart of 
Africa’ :— 

‘Tropical Africa, broken by steppes, presents in uniformity, per- 
haps, the most extensive district which could be pointed out in the 
whole geography of vegetation. Extending as it does from Senegal to 
the Zambesi, and from Abyssinia to Benguela, tropical Africa may be 
asserted to be without any perceptible alteration in character, but 
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that which is offered by the double aspect of steppe and bush on the 
one hand, and the primeval forest, in the American sense, on the 
other. And, again, this uniformity of tropical Africa, in com- 
parison with the enormous space which it occupies, and the striking 
want of provinces in the geography of its plants, result from (1) the 
massive and compact form of the whole, and (2) from the external 
girdle which keeps it shut up, so that it is not penetrated by any 
foreign types of vegetation. The girdle is made by currents of the 
sea and long tracts of desert, and encircles it entirely. In the direc- 
tion towards Arabia there is a bridge, as it were, to India, and the 
Indian flora has a great share in the characteristics of the vege- 
tation’ (i, 223-4), 


And this monotonous character runs through the population. 
Everywhere there are found the same main features in the 
character, the habits, and the life of the people. No growth, 
no progress is traceable through the ages. Able rulers arise 
as elsewhere, like Sebituane or the first Casembe, but they 
accomplish nothing and leave nothing behind them. No 
drainage of marshes, in which Africa abounds, no roads, no 
bridges, mark the master mind at work in a nation, subduing 
Nature under man, and laying broad and deep the founda- 
tions of the structure of the future. Nature rules everywhere, 
and with terrible tyranny, as always happens when man 
abdicates the mastery and is content to be her slave. In the 
most fertile of the continents famine is almgst chronic... Where 
the fruits of the earth are lavishly abundant, fhe mai giieylty 
of the traveller is constantly bread to keep him ‘alive: of 
course in this characterisation of the conjinéAt ve Speak of? its 
broadest aspects, and regard everything’ O11 the largest scale. 
Africa has regions of splendid variety and beauty ; some of the 
loveliest scenery in the world may probably be found in Africa 
about the equator, and on the highlands some of the fairest 
districts for the settlement of European races. The people, 
again, to those who have dwelt familiarly among them, present 
features of rich variety. But the family type is strong. Often 
where this is the case, the members of a family present features 
of striking difference to their familiar acquaintances, while a 
stranger finds it difficult to distinguish them from each other. 
It is thus with the African race. ‘To those who look at it 
from without and who seize only the broad characteristics, the 
continent and the people are alike singularly monotonous and 
unprogressive, and both the land and the people seem to need 
the impulse of a strong civilisation from without to develop 
their latent powers. 

Africa, speaking quite roughly, extends about 5,000 miles in 
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length, by 5,000 in breadth. The great mountain chain is now 
found to run down the eastern seaboard. It is just like South 
America reversed, as a traveller has remarked. Kilimandjaro 
must have an elevation of something like 20,000 feet, and is 
one of the greater vertebre in the backbone of the world, 
which runs from North-Eastern Asia by the Himalayas, Arabia, 
the eastern coast of Africa, the Andes, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to the north-west angle of America. But the centre is 
an elevated table-land, basin-shaped, and filled at intervals with 
what remains of an ancient sea. Its geological character is 
simple and primitive. It has not suffered, like the other con- 
tinents, alternate submergence and resurrection. It stands, 
like its Egypt, in grand and simple isolation, a fragment of the 
earliest physical age. It has suffered constant abrasion. Travel- 
lers in various regions note that its mountain chains have the 
aspect of having been eaten away. There is little volcanic 
action through the vast continent; in fact, there is little dis- 
turbance of any sort. Africa remains still as it has been for 
untold ages, physically, socially, politically, the continent of 
monotonies, the mother of powerful, enduring, but coarse, 
brutal, and unprogressive sons. 

But there are abundant traces of latent capacity of no mean 
kind in the race, which has done so little and has suffered 
so much through all the ages of human history. They are 
far from being, as a rule, a stupid or uninteresting people. 
‘Wherever the traveller may come across them, there is always 
much té interest’ and id’ suggest a lively hope of the possibilities 
of futire. virtues and vices are really those of 
chiléven: ‘Fhough the continent is hoary, and the races, they 
are still, morally, the infants of the world. Torrible brutality, 
obscenity, and foulness are met with in profusion, alas! by ail 
who penetrate the interior regions ; but here and there travel- 
lers come across tribes, with no very notable differences from 
surrounding tribes to account for it, in which decency, clean- 
liness, and order are as conspicuous. Nothing can be more 
admirable than the honesty of the Shillooks which Sir 8. Baker 
describes (‘ Ismailia,’ i. 117). It reminds one of the honesty of 


the Aru savages which so impressed Mr. Wallace. (‘ Malay | 


Archipelago,’ ii. 365). Sir 8. Baker’s ‘forty thieves,’ most of 
whom were blacks, seemed to be, at the commencement of his 
enterprise, as incorrigible blackguards as could well be met 
with. But before he had done with them, they were models of 
discipline, valour, honesty, and all the virtues which soldiers 
love (‘ Ismailia,’ i. 300). Dr. Schweinfurth writes with high 
commendation of the Bongo. Their moral sense is so far 
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developed that children not at the breast are not permitted to 
sleep in the same hut with the parents. Separate huts are built 
for them with considerable care, but, alas! in such entire 
ignorance of sanitary laws, that the physical results to the 
children are disastrous (‘ Travels,’ i. 303). He tells a tale which 
is full of interest, as oe the point on which we are at 


present touching. One of the Bongo told him— 


‘That he had been badly wounded in an expedition which the 
Nubians had set on foot against the Dinka to steal their cattle. He 
had laid himself down outside a Dinka’s house, and the Dinka had 
not simply protected him against all his persecutors, who considered 
themselves amply justified in proceeding to every extreme of ven- 
geance, but kept him till he had regained his health ; not content 
with that he provided him with an escort back, and did not abandon 


him till he was safe and sound among his own people. (‘ Travels,’ 
i, 169).’ 


You can hardly open a book of African travel in which you 
do not meet with similar traits of very noble qualities lying 
latent in the African races. Sir 8S. Baker is constantly tempted 
to break forth into fierce exclamations against the hopeless 
stupidity, brutality, or faithlessness of the people, and justly 
enough ; but he rarely fails to record, in a page or two, or per- 
haps in the next sentence, some trait which blunts the point of 
his anathema; as when he confesses (‘Albert N’yanza,’ i. 304) 
that ‘ when he is placed upon his honour, the negro is generally 
‘reliable,’ or when, after giving them a very bad character 
indeed, he soon adds, that in most respects they might serve 
as models to the Egyptians. A wounded enemy of the 
Latookas had been wandering about the country, and hiding 
himself. Sir S. Baker says, as a proof of the superiority of the 
natives to the Khartoumers, ‘ he had at length been met by 
‘some Latookas, and was not only well treated and fed by their 
‘women, but they had guided him to Ibrahim’s camp’ (‘ Albert 
N’yanza,’ i. 287). But those who have lived among them, and 
loved them like Livingstone and Moffat, the grand old patriarch 
of African pioneers, whose name will live and shine in African 
story while Africa has a history, entertain a very high sense of 
their capacity, and their moral openness to the influences of 
Christianity and civilisation ; but always, owing to their infan- 
tile stage of development, to which we have already referred, 
they need for the present the continual ‘episcopacy’ of the 
European. There is little that is self-sustaining in the state to 
which superior influence might lift them; left to themselves 


they would speedily fall back, like the clearings of their own 
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continent, into the moral swamp and jungle from which they 
had been reclaimed. And this facile subjection to higher influ. 
ence and response to higher teaching which is so strikingly 
characteristic of the people, lead us to differ entirely from the 
view which Sir 8. Baker proclaims so strenuously, that the 
merchant must precede the missionary, and that commerce must 
open the way for civilisation and Christianity. We are firmly 
persuaded that with a race like the African, which has, as we 
have indicated, a certain unity through all its diversities, men 
like Moffat and Livingstune began at the right end; and that 
it is by men like them and work like theirs that the basis will 
be laid of the future civilisation and development of the country. 
But we shall return to this subject when we have traced the 
profoundly sad, but yet noble and beautiful records of the last 
days of a great life, the last struggles of a lofty and heroic 
nature to fulfil the duty to which it was self-devoted, and which 
dying it left in faith to God. We simply refer to it here that 
we may see how benign for Africa was the Providence which 
first directed the steps of Livingstone to her shores. 

We have no intention of telling again the oft-told story of 
Livingstone’s youth and early manhood. The picture of the 
Scotch lad, which he gives in the Introduction to his Travels 
(p. 5), ‘ My reading while at work was carried on by placing the 
‘ book on a portion of the spinning jenny, so that 1 could catch 
‘ sentence after sentence as I passed at my work ; I thus kept up 
‘a pretty constant study, undisturbed by machinery,’ is one of 
the ‘ cameos’ of the history of England in the nineteenth century, 
and will not be forgotten. Why is it that Scotchmen distinguish 
themselves out of all proportion to their number, in the fields of 
enterprise and energy which the inhabitants of these islands 
occupy all over the world ? Something no doubt is due—as in the 
case of the Jews, whom in many high qualities they resemble, 
and in some canny ones—to a native toughness of fibre, and a 
natural aptitude for the leading place. But more, perhaps it 
springs from the value attached by Scotch parents to culture, to 
moral and intellectual training, and the patient, heroic sacrifice 
they are willing to make to win it for their children. The 
roots of Scotch ability and of the success which Scotchmen win 
in the higher fields of human activity, are struck in the self- 
denial and the self-sacrifice which are practised cheerfully in 
humble homes. Read the tale of Sir J. Simpson’s early life 
and training, which illustrates a large class, and it will not be 
difficult to understand why these men force themselves to the 
front, when they go forth to the battle of life. They pay the 
world in noble service for the still nobler sacrifice which fur- 
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nished them for their work. By the altar of sacrifice all the 
noblest fruits of human power and wisdom grow. 

Livingstone went forth to his mission furnished with all with 
which his Scotch nature and training could endow him; with 
noble traditions of honesty, thoroughness, and godliness, handed 
down from his sires. He took with him into the field a sagacity, 
a mastery of men and things, an endurance, a power of self- 
devotion, and a faith in God, probably unmatched in this gene- 
ration ; and he did with them altogether matchless work. We 
attempt here no sketch of his character. That was drawn by a 
wise and tender hand, when the grave had just closed over his 
remains, in a former number of this review. But we must dwell 
for a moment on his spirit of independence, his resolution to 
fight his own way. Like his countryman, Harry of the Wynd, 
he would ‘fight for his own hand,’ under God alone. It was 
with great difficulty that he brought himself to work in harness, 
under the auspices of the London Missionary Society. Its nobly 
catholic character overcame his scruples; and thus, through 
Moffat and Livingstone, the London Missionary Society has been 
connected very closely with the opening of the heart of Africa 
to civilisation and the Gospel, which is one of the chief glories of 
its history. But tendencies in Livingstone were very deeply 
ingrained ; they ran through the whole fibre of the man. As 
he would have begun so he ended; and it was in entire inde- 
pendence, with merely nominal official relations, that his last 
and noblest work was done. 

His devoted missionary ardour needs no chronicle here. But 
he was hardly of the ordinary missionary type: He was rather 
what might be called a missionary statesman. He was to the 
working missionary much what the statesman is to the admi- 
nistrator. The statesman cuts out the work for the adminis- 
trator, and continually enlarges his sphere. At his first 
missionary stations at Kolobeng and the Mabotsa, he found his 
operations crippled by the brutal and obstructive doings of the 
Trans-Vaal Boers. Instead of falling back, he lifted up his eyes 
and took in a wider field. ‘The Boers,’ he says, ‘resolved to 
‘shut up the interior, and I determined to open the country ; 
‘and we shall see who have been most successful in reselution, 
‘they or I.’ (‘ Travels,’ p. 39). It reminds one in a way of the 
proud resolution of Canning to call a new world into existence to 
redress the balance of the old. The Boers had aman of far- 
reaching vision and of indomitable spirit to deal with. His reso- 
lution issued in the opening, not of the district beyond the 
Kalahiri Desert only, but of the whole of Central Africa.* Tis 


* Among the wonderful providential openings of his path—among 
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power over the native mind, his wonderful moral mastery over 
his followers, whereby he was able not only to win their con. 
fidence, but to inspire them with a courage and endurance 
kindred to his own, have imperishable record in the narrative 
of his great journey across the continent, which made him at 
once one of the most famous men in the world. But it is his 
stern fidelity to his followers, which led him to retrace his 
weary steps across the wilderness from the western to the 
eastern coast, which forms perhaps the noblest passage of his 
ly life. That dreary march of twenty months from Loanda to 
ia Kilimane, inspired only by fidelity to his word and to the 
followers who had trusted and served him so nobly, is, we think, 
even with the narrative of Inkerman and Balaclava before us, 
: one of the most heroic actions of our generation; and here is its 
simple unostentatious record 


‘One of her Majesty’s cruisers soon came into port, and seeing the 
emaciated condition to which I was reduced, offered to convey me to 
| St. Helena, or homewards; but though I had reached the coast I 
f] had found that, in consequence of the great amount of forest, rivers, 
{ and marsh, there was no possibility of a highway for waggons, and | 
if had brought a party of Sekeletu’s people with me, and found the 
tribes near the Portuguese settlement so very unfriendly that it 
would be altogether impossible for my men to return alone. I there- 
fore resolved to decline the tempting offers of my naval friends, and 
take back my Makololo companions to their chief, with a view of 
trying to make a path from his country to the east coast, by means of 
the great river Zambesi or Leeambye’ (‘ Travels,’ 391). 


We can understand how the natives with whom he had much 
to do came almost to worship him as a god. 

From Kilimane he returned to England, where his reception 
was a triumph. The enthusiasm with which he was every- 
where welcomed by all classes, from the highest to the lowest, 
deeply touched and greatly cheered him; while he was féted 
to an extent which wearied both brain and heart. But Africa 
was the land of his adoption, and to Africa he eagerly retraced 
his steps, bent on solving the great problem of ages, by dis- 
covering the Nile fountains, the mystery of rivers, and opening 
the very heart of Africa to the civilising and Christianising 
influences of which he was the pioneer. Space will not allow 
us to trace his career during the interval which intervened 
which the settlement of an able chief like Sebituane beyond the Kalahiri 
stands first (‘ Travels,’ p. 87), let the altogether remarkable prophecy of 
the old prophet Tlapane be noted. Balaam could hardly have discerned 
the root of the matter more clearly. His words set Sebituane on a Western 
path, and prepared the way for Livingstone. 


: 
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between his return to Africa and his preparation for his last 
long journey, the record of which these volumes contain. He 
left Kngland for Africa on March 10th, 1858, with a com- 
mission from the British Government to explore the Zambesi, 
and develop the resources of the country. On September 8th, 
after eighty-two days’ difficult navigation up the Zambesi, ihe 
expedition arrived at Tette, where his Makololo, whom he had 
left there in April, 1856, and whose trust in him kept them on 
watch, received him with a passion of joy. On September 16th, 
1859, N’yassa was discovered. In 1860 he led his Makololo 
home, and returned to Tette; and came into deadly collision 
with the slave trade. In 1863 the expedition was recalled by 
Earl Russell, and Livingstone returned. In England he pub- 
lished his book on the Zambesi, and then set his face towards 
the desert once more. On August 14th, 1865, he left England 
for Bombay, and thence to Zanzibar, bent on his true God- 
ordained work. 

For his vocation of God was manifestly difficult and dan- 
gerous exploration; far out in the wilderness, where the 
foot of European had never trod, and where the indomitable 
spirit, the tough endurance, the power of self-sacrifice, with 
which Heaven had endowed him, and the rich experience and 
the unrivalled knowledge and mastery of the African nature 
which he had gathered through a quarter of a century of 
daring and successful toil, alone could bear him through. On 
the 19th of March, 1866, he set his face for the last time to 
the wilderness, and on the 26th he writes :— 


‘Now that I am on the point of starting for another trip to Africa, Y 
I feel quite exhilarated ; when one travels with the specific object in 


- view of ameliorating the condition of the natives, every act becomes 
a ennobled... . . The mere animal pleasure of travelling in a wild 
| j unexplored country is very great. When on lands of a couple of : 
~ thousand feet of elevation brisk exercise imparts elasticity to the ‘ 
1c8 muscles, fresh and healthy blocd circulates through the brain, the 
ved mind works well, the eye is clear, the step is firm, and a day’s 
is- exertion always makes the evening’s repose thoroughly enjoyable. 
ng We have usually the stimulus of remote chances of danger, either 
ng from beasts or men. Our sympathies are drawn out towards our 
OW humble, hardy companions, by a community of interests, and, it may 
1ed be, of perils, which make us all friends... . . The effect of travel 
hii on a man whose heart is in the right place is that the mind is made 
y of f more self-reliant ; it becomes more confident of its own resources ; 


ned | there is greater presence of mind. The body is soon well-knit ; the 
ern | muscles of the limbs grow as hard as a board, and we seem to have no 
feet ; the countenance is bronzed, and there is no dyspepsia. .... 
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No doubt much toil is involved and fatigue, of which travellers in 
more temperate climes can form but a faint conception ; but the 
sweat of one’s brow is no longer a curse when one works for God : it 
proves a tonic to the system, and is actually a blessing’ (vol. i. 
pp. 13, 14). 


Now that he is gone one rejoices over this record of the 
spirit in which he entered on his enterprise. It is like the 
war-horse snuffing the battle. The air of the wilderness filled 
him with exhilaration. His wanderings lasted from March, 
1866, to May 1, 1873, when he fell. But we are cheered as 
we trace his struggling steps towards the close of his career, by 
the knowledge that he was about the work for which alone 
he cared to live, and in which, had the choice been offered 
to him, he would have chosen to die. It is characteristic of his 
remarkable, perhaps we may say his unrivalled power as a 
geographical discoverer, that in the narrative of seven years’ 
continuous work, in travel and scientific geographical research 
of the most extraordinary character, no break whatever occurs. 
And most wonderfully it has all come safe to England. May 
we not say that the loving hand of the God whom he served 
so faithfully, and to whom he committed himself so trustfully, 
guarded the sacred treasure, and would not suffer the record of 
the life that was freely sacrificed in His service to be lost ? 

Mr. Waller, whose African experience and personal know- 
ledge of and friendship with Livingstone specially qualified 
him for the editor’s duty, which he has discharged with 
scrupulous fidelity, though it is strange to miss Mr. Thomas 
Livingstone’s name from his list of acknowledgments of aid, 
remarks—‘ We have not had to deplore the loss by accident or 
‘ carelessness, of a single entry, from the time of Livingstone’s 
‘ departure from Zanzibar, in the beginning of 1866, to the day 
‘when his note book dropped from his hand in the village of 
‘ Tlala, at the end of April, 1873.’ In note books, pocket books, 
copy books, old newspapers sewed together, his memoranda were 
written, with a substitute for ink made from the juice of a 
tree, and which looks strangely like blood. His invariable 
habit of repeating constantly the month and the year prevents 
any confusion, and we have here a consecutive narrative, 
which, considering the circumstances in which it was composed, 
and the manner in which it has been preserved and brought to 
the hands of Dr. Livingstone’s children in England, is certainly 
the literary marvel of our times. We shall trace briefly the 
outline of the experiences and discoveries of these wonderful 
seven years, and shall find at every step fresh reason to admire 
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and to honour the great traveller’s energy, hardihood, sagacity, 
indomitable will, and faith in God. 

He started from Zanzibar with a mixed company, the quality 
of which soon cost him serious trouble. Like the ‘mixed mul- 
titude’ which went out with Moses, they ‘fell a-lusting,’ and 
hampered him grievously in his work. One cannot but think 
sadly how different the issue might have been could he have 
taken a party of his hardy, shrewd, and trustful Makololo with 
him, instead of the cowards and knaves who, with some bright 
exceptions, composed his band. ‘I have a dhow,’ he writes, 
‘to take my animals; six camels, three buffaloes, and a calf, two 
‘mules, and four donkeys. I have thirteen sepoys, ten Johanna 
‘men, nine Nassick boys, two Shupanga men, and two Waiyaus, 
‘Wokatani and Chuma’ (i. 9). The intention of the mixture 
of races was doubtless to guard against conspiracies; but there 
was no good to be done with such a company, and the shadow 
of coming sorrow broods over the expedition from the first. 
Livingstone set before himself as his aim the discovery of the 
southernmost watershed of the Nile basin ; and having a strong 
conviction that Tanganyika was connected with the Albert 
N’yanza, on which point there appeared to be a consensus of 
native testimony,* he resolved to work up to the lake from the 
south ; for if Tanganyika were connected with the Nile system, 
it is clear that the southern affluents of the lake draining the 
watershed between it and N’yassa, would be the true ‘ Capitu 
Nili”” The party reached Lake N’yassa by the valley of the 
Rovuma; but long before they arrived at the lake he came 
across terrible traces of the brutal cruelty of the slave traders, 
and saw how fearfully ‘the open sore’ of Africa was draining 
in those regions the very life of the country away. He was 
helpless to resent the wrong or to cure the evil; he could only 
groan in spirit and ery, ‘How long, O Lord, how long?’ 
There is some gleam of comfort and hope, however, in the fact 
which he records (i. 68), that ‘the chiefs dislike the idea of 
‘euilt being attached to them for having sold many who have 
‘lost their lives on their way down to the coast.’ <A chief 
called Mataka emancipated and sent back some slaves, and 
turning to the people said, ‘ You silly fellows think me wrong 
‘in returning the captives, but all wise men will approve of it.’ 
An immense tract of country, quite depopulated and desolate, 
‘showed abundant traces of having once supported a prodigious 
‘iron-smelting and grain-growing population’ (79). It is so 
everywhere. Speke, Baker, Schweinfurth, tell the same 

* Sir S. Baker received precisely the same impression from those who 
ought to have known,—‘ Ismailia,’ ii. 263, 464. 
No, CXXTL EE 
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miserable tale ; depopulation, desolation, and silence, as of 
death, in what were once the smiling homes of men. 

Having got rid of the sepoys, who proved to be knaves and 
thieves of the blackest dye, his party, after leaving the N’yassa, 
was further reduced by the desertion of the Johanna men who, 
terrified at the accounts which they had heard of the Mazitu 
tribe in front, deserted in a body, reached the coast, and thers 
spread the report of Dr. Livingstone’s death, which Sir 
Roderic Murchison’s sagacity distrusted, and which Mr. Young 
disproved. He had to supply their place as best he could, and 
pressed on, still finding traces of extensive habitation, towards 
the north-west. He was fortunate enough in one village ‘to 
disabuse their minds of rain-making prayers;’ a feat which 
is hardly accomplished in England yet. He notes a most curious 
instance of intelligence in the honeybird, which flies chirrup- 
ing from tree to tree in front of the hunter, until he arrives 
at the spot where the bees’ nest is; then it waits quietly till the 
honey is taken, and feeds on the broken comb (i. 164). Crossing 
the lofty range of mountains which form the watershed of the 
Zambezi, he had before him the valley of the Chambese, which 
he found to belong to an entirely different river system, running 
down to a great lake, Bangweolo, which he subsequently 
visited, and on whose shores at last he died. Thence it issues 
as the Luapula, and runs into a smaller lake to the north, 
called Moero, from which it passes out a magnificent stream 
3,000 yards wide in places, under the name of the Lualaba, and 
vanishes towards the north-west. Here he entered on the 
new year. Under the date January 1, 1867, the following 
entry occurs:—‘ May He who was full of grace and truth 
‘impress His character on mine. Grace—eagerness to show 
‘favour; truth — truthfulness, sincerity, honour —for His 
‘mercy’s sake.’ 

Shortly after occurred that loss which presaged a fatal end 
to the expedition, and left him, with nothing but his iron con- 
stitution to help him, to battle with hunger, fever, and almost 
every form of disease and pain. We must quote his own 
words : 


‘January 20th.--The two Waiyau now deserted. . .. . They left 
us in the forest, and heavy rain came on, which obliterated every trace 
of their footsteps, To make the loss more galling, they took what 
we could least spare—the medicine box; which they would only throw 
away as soon as they came to examine their booty... .. The medicine 
chest was the sorest loss of all! I felt as if I had now received the 
sentence of death, like poor Bishop Mackenzie. All the other goods 
I had divided, in case of loss or desertion, but had never dreamed of 
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losing the precious quinine and other remedies; other losses and 
annoyances I felt as just parts of that undercurrent of vexations 
which is not wanting even in the smoothest life ; and certainly not 5 
worthy to be moaned over in the experience of an explorer anxious 
to benefit a country and a people—but this loss I feel most keenly. 
Everything of this kind happens by the permission of One who 
watches over us with most tender care, and this may turn out for the 


ir 
wi His prevision was true. He struggled on for years, but it was f 

‘d of that fatal loss that he died. a 


They suffered from ‘ biting hunger and faintness,’ but pressed 
on eak from fever, he struggled over the watershed, and on 
April 1st they saw Tanganyika peacefully sleeping at their feet. 
T feel deeply thankful at having got so far. I am excessively 
‘ weak—cannot walk without tottering, and have constant sing- 
‘ing in the head, but the Highest will lead me further.’ Here 
he had a dangerous fit of insensibility which lasted for hours, 
and which recurred on May Ist. The loss of his medicine box 
left him helpless, and it is manifest that the fatal seeds were 
being sown which laid him low at last! He falls in with a party 
of Arab slave traders, who show him much kindness. He then 


iy set his face westward, sometimes in company with the slave 
aes @ dealers, sometimes with his own little band. On the 8th Novem- 
th, ber he discovers Lake Moero, through which the great river 
am @ fows, and then, turning south, he spends a long time in the 
nd @ country of a powerful chief, Casembe. Several attacks of fever 
the @ exhaust his strength, but on June 11th, 1868, he starts (having 
ing fp been detained by the desertion of his followers, who had been } 
uth | Corrupted by contact with the Arabs), with the determination 
iow & reach the great lake Bangweolo, which receives the Chambese 


and gives forth the Luapula. On July 18th, 1868, he discovered 
it, and records the fact quite quietly. Then he set his face 
towards Tanganyika and Ujiji, where he confidently anticipated 
that he should meet the supplies of which he stood in such 
desperate need. On his way he was taken dangerously ill, and 
lost all count of time. He evidently felt that his condition was 
critical. ‘I saw myself lying dead on the way to Ujjji, and all 
‘the letters I expected there useless. When I think of my 
‘children and friends, the lines ring through my head per- 
‘petually : 


trace 


what ‘ T shall look into your faces, 


hrow And listen to what you say ; 

icine And be often very near you 

1 = When you think I’m far away.”’ 

ed of {But after a time he struggled on, makifg entries in his journal, 
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the habit of observing and recording never failing until his last 
hour ; and on March 14th, 1869, he entered Ujiji, to find that 
his main stores had been left at Unyanyembe, thirteen days to 
the east, and that the remaining goods at Ujiji had been shame- 
fully plundered. He found no letters and no news of home, 
His lonely and desolate lot there would have broken the heart 
of a man less inured to want and suffering. He felt it keenly; 
but characteristically enough, as soon as the rest and better 
food began to recruit his strength, he prepared for a fresh and 
wider exploration. Of Ujiji he says, ‘This is a den of the 
‘ worst kind of slave traders ; those whom I met in Urungu and 
‘ Itawa were gentlemen slavers ; the Ujiji slavers, like the Kilwa 
‘ and the Portuguese, are the vilest of the vile. It is nota trade, 
‘ but a system of consecutive murders’ (ii. 11). They hated him 
thoroughly and did their best to drive him to despair ; yet the 
‘ divinity which doth hedge a king’ shielded him from their 
open violence. But the spirit within moved him to new enter- 
prises, and on the 12th of July he left with a party of Arabs 
tor a region in the west, inhabited by the Manyuema, which 
was quite unexplored, and which promised to solve the per- 
plexing question of the connection of the Lualaba with the 
Nile. 

For two years and three months he continued moving about 
in the Manyuema country, which he found singularly beautiful, 
and the people of a fine type. ‘I would back a company of the 
‘men, in shape of head and physical form, against the whole 
‘ Anthropological Society.’ But they were terribly fierce and 
brutal, and were more than suspected of cannibalism ; yet they 
were not without some noble traits, and understood the social 
value of chastity, commerce in open market, and property 
defined and protected by law. A woman there who found him 
excessively prostrate took him into her hut, prepared food for 
him, and said kindly, ‘ Eat, you are weak only from hunger; 
‘ this will strengthen you.’ ‘I blessed her motherly heart’ 
(ii. 41). But alas! the slavers tco were there, and scenes of 
frightful brutality constantly occurred. Travelling was made 
difficult and dangerous, supplies were cut off, and he was made 
literally ill with horror and indignation as he watched desola- 
tions which he was powerless to stay. When in the heart of 
the country, in July, 1870, for the first time his feet began to 
fail him ; the ulcers caused terrible weakness and distress. In 
fact, signs were abundant that his iron constitution, which 
-had received a grievous wound in his great journey to Loanda, 
was breaking up. ‘The severe pneumonia in Marunga, the 
‘choleraic compleint in* Manyuema, and now irritable ulcers 
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‘ warn me to retire while life lasts’ (iii. 55). But the iron will 
held on. A drop of pure comfort was borne to him here bya 
scrap from the British Quarterly Review, which somehow came 
into his hands ; which will form a drop of comfort as pure to 
the writer’s and the editor’s heart. He needed all the comfort, 
for he was heart-broken at the sight of so much wrong and 
misery. ‘The sole entry in the journal on one day is—‘ March 
‘20th.—I am heart-sore and sick of human blood’ (ii. 108). 
The question has been, raised and settled in the negative, to the 
disgust of sentimental lovers, whether anyone ever dies literally 
of a broken heart. There is a touching entry (ii. 93) on a 
disease which attacks the enslaved, ‘ which seems literally to be 
broken-heartedness.’ They complain of nothing but pain in 
the heart, and lie down quietly and die. 

He managed with great difficulty to reach the Lualaba, and 
found it a mighty river 8,000 yards broad; but he found it 
impossible to obtain tlie means of exploring it. He offered 
£400 for ten men to take him to the underground dwellings 
of which he had heard, to Katanga, where he expected to find 
the fountains of Herodotus which filled his imagination, and 
thence to Tanganyika and Ujiji. But he found it hopeless, and 
shortly a terrible incident occurred which drove him to despair, 
and made him resolve to separate himself from the human 
demons among whom liis lot was cast, at any cost. We must 
tell the tale in his ow words. It will stand once for all as a 
sample of the slave-traiing horrors which wrung his merciful 
and righteous heart. ‘lhe Manyuema hold large markets. On 
one occasion some 1,500 natives were assembled, and the slavers 
seized the occasion for a deliberate massacre. 


‘As I was approaching the market, the discharge of two 
guns in the middle of the crowd told me that slaughter had 
begun ; crowds dashed off from the place and threw down their 
wares in confusion and ran. At the same time... . volleys 
were discharged from a party down near the creek on the panic- 
stricken women, who rushed at the canoes. .... The canoes 
were not to be got out, for the creek was too small for so many ; men 
and women wounded by the balls poured into them, and leaped and 
scrambled into the water, shrieking . . . . the heads above the water 
showed a long line of those that would inevitably perish. Shot after 
shot continued to be fired on the helpless and the perishing. Some 
of the long line of heads disappeared quietly ; whilst other poor 
creatures threw their arms high, as if appealing to the great Father 
above, and sank. .... Even the Arabs estimated the loss at from 
330 to 400 souls..... After the terrible affair in the water, 


Tagamoio’s party continued to fire on the people there and fire the:r 
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villages. As I write I hear the loud wails on the left bank over 
those who are there slain, ignorant of their many friends now in the 
depths of the Lualaba. Oh, let Thy kingdom come. No one wilt 
ever know the exact loss on this bright sultry summer morning ; it 
gave me the impression of being in hell.’ 


He could bear no more. His mental distress made him 
seriously ill. He ‘ saw nothing for it but to get back to Ujjji’ 
‘Don’t go away,’ say the Manyuema chiefs to me; ‘but | 
‘ cannot stay here in agony.’ Through great danger and heavy 
difficulties he retraced his steps; sick, weary, despondent, he 
reached Ujjiji, which he entered October 23rd, 1871, having 
spent two years and three months in the expedition, and having 
( read the Bible four times through’ while in Manyuema 
ii. 155). 

Arrived in Ujiji, a new and more terrible disappointment 
awaited him. He was worn to a skeleton ; two years’ strength 
had gone out of him; it was evident that the recuperative 
power in his system was failing; and he found on arriving at 
the station that all his goods had been sold and squandered, and 
that he must rest there sick, helpless, and a beggar. Verily 
the deep waters had gone over him; it seemed that hope and 
life were at their last ebb, when God sent him a deliverer. 

‘One morning, when my spirits were at their lowest ebb, Susi came 

running at the top of his speed, and gasped out—“ An Englishman !” 
“T see him !” and darted off to meet him. The American flag at the 
head of the caravan told of the nationality of the stranger. Bales of 
goods, baths of tin ; huge kettles, cooking-pots, tents, &c., made me 
“think, This must be a luxurious traveller, and not one at his wit’s end 
like me” (28th October), It was Henry Morland Stanley, the travel- 
ling correspondent of the New York Herald, sent by James Gordon 
Bennett, Esq., at an expense of more than £4,000, to obtain accurate 
information about Dr. Livingstone, if living, and, if dead, to bring 
home my bones. The news that he had to tell one who had been two 
full years without any tidings from Europe made my whole frame 
thrill’ (ii. 156). 
We have no need to dwell on this memorable incident. Eng- 
land, Europe, all the world, do justice to the gallant conductor 
of this noble and generous enterprise ; while Mr. Stanley’s 
tender and almost filial devotion to Dr. Livingstone, make it a 
matter of keen satisfaction that he has been sent, at the cost 
of two influential eae amply equipped and furnished to 
carry on and complete the great traveller’s work. 

Refreshed, renewed in body and spirit by Mr. Stanley’s visit 
and supplies, he joins him on expedition to the head of Tan- 
ganyika. His observation seems to have raised the suspicion 
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which continued to haunt him, and which may already be 
established, that the lake was the head water of the Congo and 
not of the Nile.* It was a sore thought. He had no special 
interest in the Congo; he had intense enthusiasm for the Nile. 
He writes (ii. 188) : ‘ I wish I had some of the assurance possessed 
‘by others, but I am oppressed with the apprehension that 
‘after all I have been following the Congo; and who would 
‘risk being put into a cannibal-pot, and converted into black 
‘man for it?’ Mr. Stanley urged him to return and recruit. 
But after a touching allusion to Miss Livingstone, who nobly set 
her father’s mission before the longings of her own heart, he re- 
cords his resolution to complete the exploration of the sources of 
the Nile before he retired. On the 14th of March Mr. Stanley left 
him, bearing his precious journals, and the old veteran is once 
more alone. He lays out the scheme of a last journey, by 
Bangweolo to Katanga, the ancient fountains, and the under- 
ground dwellings. And he goes forth with the prayer: ‘ May 
‘the good Lord of all help me to show myself one of His stout- 
‘hearted servants, an honour to my children, and, perhaps, to 
‘my country and race’—a prayer which was heard and re- 
corded on high. He had to wait for men and stores from 
Zanzibar, and on August 24th he started for the last time on 
his heroic quest. He had not been out a month before dysentery 
attacked him. From that time, the men say, he was rarely even 
comparatively well. It was a long stern struggle to endure 
unto the end, and to wrest the prize he passionately longed for 
out of the hand of death. 

Ah! had he but been wise in time, and paused, we are 
tempted to cry, his invaluable life might have been spared to us 
still! But he was of those who are wise with the higher 
wisdom, and who live but in their God-given work. If Paul 
could have been turned by the warnings of Agabus and the 
pleadings of his friends, his Roman bondage and his martyr- 
dom might have been spared. But then he would not have 
been Paul. ‘One thing I do,’ was Livingstone’s motto. Had 


* It would be foolish to speculate on this question at a moment when 
decisive intelligence may be expected from the expeditions which are 
treading in Livingstone’s steps. ‘The vast body of water on the Lualaba, 
with on the whole indications of a westerly flow, and the great river 
Welle, which Dr. $chweinfurth found with a clearly westerly set, after 
he had passed over the watershed of the Nile system, look towards the 
Congo. If the expedition of Cameron or Stanley determines this 
positively, it must be remembered that it will be the fulfilment of the 
previsions which grew stronger in Dr. Livingstone’s mind towards the 
close of his discoveries, and the tracing out of the westerly outflow of 
Tanganyika which he indicated. 
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want, sickness, mortal faintness been able to turn him, his name 
had never been written where it is written now. So through 
perils of waters, perils of robbers, and perils of the wilderness, 
in weariness and painfulness, in hunger and thirst, and at last 
in mortal sickness, he pressed on. It is a deeply pathetic 
history. As they approached the Lake region tremendous rains 
set in, rain rare even in that region of waters, and his journey 
was through a continuous swamp, often up to their necks. The 
entries in the journal grow fewer and fainter, but still no failure 
in the tension of the heroic purpose, and no halting or trembling 
in the band of followers whom his intense nature seems almost 
to have inspired. Through incredible difficulty he struggled 
on to the southern borders of the lake round which he was 
bent on forcing his way. But a higher Hand intervened. The 
work was done, the rest was near. March 19th was his last 
birthday. ‘Thanks to the Almighty Preserver of men for 


‘ sparing me thus far on the journey of life. Can I hope for | 


‘ultimate success? So many obstacles have arisen. Let not 
‘Satan prevail over me, oh! my good Lord Jesus.’ ‘ March 
‘ 25th.—Nothing earthly will make me give up my work in 
‘despair. I encourage myself in the Lord my God, and go 
‘forward.’ Pale, bloodless from profuse hemorrhage, he could 
hardly walk, and on April 12th consented to be carried by his 
men. ‘It is not all pleasure, this exploration,’ he says, with a 
touch of his old humour. He could hardly hold a pencil, but 
he observes and records still. On April 25th, the ruling passion 
master still, he questioned some natives about the four fountains 
in vain. On April 27th his dying hand wrote the last entry in 
his diary: ‘Knocked up quite and remain—recover—sent to 
‘buy milch goats. We are on the banks of the Molilamo.’ 
His spirit was true to its mission, as the compass to the pole. 
His last word as his pencil dropped from his stiffening hand was 
a geographical record. We will not mar the pathetic interest 
of the narrative by extracts. Every Englishman should read 
it for himself. His faithful servants bore him on, manifestly 
dying, till they reached Chitambo’s village. On the night of 
the 30th April, Susi boiled him some water, and held the candle 
near him, for he noticed that he could hardly see. He selected 
some medicine, and dismissed him with the last words which he 
was heard to speak, ‘ All right, you can go out now.’ His man 
left him, but his Master was with him. Early on the morning 


of May Ist he seems to have struggled on to his knees; and » 


praying, praising, the toil-worn spirit went home to God. 
Then follows a truly wonderful history. Few situations could 
be imagined more utterly desolate than that of the little band 
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of followers, alone in the distant wilderness, in the heart of 
Africa, at the farthest point of their wanderings, and the 
master whom they trusted as a providence taken away from 
their head. But his presence seemed to be with them, his 
spirit still ruled their thoughts and deeds. Chitambo, the chief 
of the district, behaved with a noble consideration and gene- 
rosity. Terrible as is the presence of a dead body to an African, 
he did everything in his power to forward their melancholy 
work. The men met in consultation. Susi and Chuma, as 
his most experienced and trusted attendants, were chosen as 
leaders, and the men promised to obey them implicitly. Then 
they formed a resolution, which was simply heroic, and which 
showed an imaginative grasp of the interest and the bearings of 
the situation, of which few, we think, even among the highly 
cultured, would have been capable. Having formed the reso- 
lution to transport the body to the coast, they carried it out 
with a courage, a steadiness, a sagacity, which would have done 
honour to picked Europeans. That nine months’ march with 
the dead body of ‘ the master’ will live in African story, with 
Livingstone’s daring march across the continent ; and Susi and 
Chuma will stand forth in vivid witness, whenever there is a 
question of the high capacity of the African race. With a 
delicacy and tenderness rare, we fear, in the homes of civilisa- 
tion, the body was prepared for transport. The heart lies 
where it ought to lie, in the clods of the continent which 
Livingstone so passionately loved. The body was lifted and 
borne tenderly by loving arms through months of hunger, toil, 
and danger, to find its last resting-place among England’s most 
honoured dead. The wisdom, the patience, the resolution, with 
which the poor Africans clung to their self-imposed, but noble 
and beautiful task, reveal to the eyes through which faith still 
looks forth, the tokens of a Presence still higher than the 
master’s, and the guidance of a wiser and stronger Hand. 

The English expedition, which they met at Unyanyembe, with 
strange blindness of heart would have persuaded them that 
their toil was fruitless, and that they had better bury the 
remains of the master where they stood. But the Africans 
were immovable. They could not hinder the opening of Dr. 
Livingstone’s boxes, and the appropriation of the chief part 
of his instruments, which would have been of priceless worth to 
the family, and which are now scattered and lost. Mr. Waller 
expresses some ‘regret’ at the proceeding. If he had strength- 
ened his regret to indignation, it would better have met the 
justice of the case. This the men were powerless to prevent, 
but about the body their resolution was imperious; let who 
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would oppose, let who would hinder, they would bear it through. 
Deadlier dangers awaited them after they left Unyanyembe. 
But they only developed fresh resources of courage and skill. 
Nothing could daunt, nothing could stay them ; they bore their 
precious burden safely to the beach at Bagamoio; and as they 
handed over the dead body of their ‘master ’ to his countrymen 
five men only could answer to the roll-call, on the shore whence 
eight years before a numerous band had followed their great 
leader’s steps. And then they learnt sadly that their work was 
done. Hardy and gallant spirits! What miserable blunder- 
ing or pitiful economy was it which forbade their following the 
remains of the master whom they had served. so faithfully and 
borne so bravely, to his home in England, and standing, not the 
least noted and honoured mourners, by his grave among our 
greatest dead? Their heroic achievement is perhaps the most 
striking witness to the power of Livingstone’s character and 
the depth of his influence; being dead, he yet spake and 
wrought in African hearts. 

Two things can hardly fail to be noted by the readers of the 
‘Last Journals’—a growing fervour and intensity of religious 
experience, and a growing fascination for the imaginative side 
of his practical work. As the end drew near his spirit held 
more constant communion with his Saviour, and outbursts of 
profound religious emotion and aspiration grew more frequent. 
From first to last he was the Christian missionary about his 
Master’s work. Christ was his ‘strength and his song,’ and 
has ‘become his salvation.’ In his ‘First Travels’ he writes 
(p. 504), after painting a Pauline picture of the sufferings and 
privations he had endured : ‘I do not mention these privations 
‘as if I considered them to be sacrifices; for I think that the 
‘word ought never to be applied to anything we can do for 
‘ Him who came down from heaven, and died for us.’ And 
thus it was to the last. Four times, as we have seen, he read 
the Bible through in Manyuema. On March 19th, 1872, he 
writes: ‘ My Jesus, my King, my Life, my All; I again dedicate 
‘my whole self to Thee. Accept me, and grant, O gracious 
‘ Father, that ere this year is gone I may finish my task. In 
‘ Jesus’ name I ask it. Amen. So let it be. May 9th he 
writes: ‘I don’t know how the great loving Father will bring 
‘all out right at last; but He knows, and will do it.’ On 
August 5th: ‘What is the Atonement of Christ? It is Him- 
‘self; it is the inherent and everlasting mercy of God made 
‘ apparent to human eyes and ears. The everlasting love was 
‘ disclosed by our Lord’s life and death. It showed that God 
‘ forgives because He loves to forgive. He works by smiles, if 
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f — if not by frowns; pain is only a means of enforcing 

‘love.’ A deep, intense, religious fervour, kept at a white 
heat his burning purposes ; it was but symbolical of the whole 
attitude of the man, when he struggled to his knees to welcome 
death. 

With this deepening religious fervour his mind seems to 
have been growingly fascinated by the imaginative aspect of 
his work. As strength fails, the legends which connected 
Moses with Meréc, and the wonderful fountains of Herodotus, 
occupied his heart, and fired his imagination. Sir 8. Baker 
asks, Why could he not have explored Tanganyika, and settled 
some practical question, instead of chasing these baseless dreams ? 
Because no common, plodding purpose could have fed his life 
during those terrible journeys. Every great discoverer is at 
heart an idealist. Columbus fed his strength for the discovery 
of the new world, by the vision of the recovery of Jerusalem 
from the infidel. And every great Scotchman is an idealist. 
Together with the cold, hard, canny nature, there is latent in 
the Scotch a lofty enthusiasm, which gives us such prophetic 
men as Irving and Carlyle, and which broke out into a flame 
in Livingstone, when all common fire would have been quenched 
by pain, want, and misery. Let us be thankful that his dying 
spirit was cheered by a brilliant though baseless vision, and that 
his work loomed grander and more glorious before his sight, as 
his eye grew dim in death. 

A third feature stands out with growing intensity, his burn- 
ing hatred of the accursed slave trade. He evidently was of the 
mind of the sailor whose remark he chronicles, ‘Shiver my 
‘ timbers, Jack, if the devil does not catch the slave traders I 
‘see no good in having a devil at all.’ ‘All I can add in my 
‘ loneliness is, may Heaven’s rich blessing come down on every 
‘one—American, English, and Turk—who will help to heal 
‘the open sore of the world.’ It is the sentence which they 
have cut upon his tomb. From all travellers the same testi- 
mony comes. Everywhere ghastly desolation, horrible suffer- 
ing, brutal cruelty, and lust. Dr. Schweinfurth notes that in 
one season more than 2,000 small slave traders arrived by one 
track only from Egypt, and that wide regions around him 
were depopulated ; for all the young girls were carried away. 
It is the lust and laziness of the countries in which Islam 
reigns, which feed the horrible traffic. A new order of things 
in Egypt, and not the extension of Egyptian dominion, was 
needed, as Dr. Livingstone clearly divined (ii. 185), to root 
out the trade. Commerce first, the missionary after, is Sir 8S. 
Baker’s formula. The missionary first, and commerce after, is 
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the formula of those who have lived most among the African 
people. They are emphatically a race to be won by loving 
personal influence. It was an Arab slave trader who assured 
Dr. Livingstone that ‘If a man goes with a good-natured, civil _ 
‘ tongue, he may pass through the worst people in Africa un- 
‘harmed’ (ii. 73). Compare the results of such work as 
Moffat’s and Livingstone’s on the African character, with the 
fruits of brilliant martial expeditions, such as ‘ Ismailia’ records ; 
compare the blazing fires of Masindi and the bloody march 
to Gondokoro, with the ‘death scene’ in Livingstone’s ‘ Last 
Journals,’ and the heroic march to the coast, and you have a 
fair key to what the two methods are likely to accomplish for 
the regeneration of the African race. 

In his first journey to Lake Bangweolo, which ought ever 
henceforth to bear his name, he has some touching words on a 
forest grave: ‘ This is the sort of grave I should prefer; to lie 
‘in the still, still forest, and no hand ever disturb my bones. 
‘,... But I have nothing to do but wait till He who is over 
‘ all decides where I have to lay me down and die. Poor Mary 
‘lies on Shupanga brae, ‘and beeks fornent the sun.”’ 
His body lies among the wisest, greatest, and noblest of our 
English race, in that fair and stately shrine where the men 
whom we delight to honour are laid to their rest. He lies there 
great as the greatest, 


‘Soldier, and priest, and statesman round him ; when 
Achieved they more ?’ 


But his heart sleeps, where it longed to sleep, in the forest 
grave in Africa; and no rude hand will disturbits repose. It is 
recorded of the great Douglas that after the death of Bruce, he 
had his heart enclosed in a silver casket, and hung it round his 
neck when he went to the wars against the infidels in Spain. 
When the battle went hard against the soldiers of the cross, he 
would unclasp it, and cast it far on, with the words ‘ Pass on, 
‘brave heart, into the midst of the battle, as oft thou hast done; 
‘the Douglas will follow thee or die.’ England has sent on 
the heart of her great traveller far into the African wilderness. 
Rest thee there, great heart awhile; thou art not lost to us for 
ever. The ministries of mercy, liberty, charity, will follow 
thee—or dic. 
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The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account of its 
Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By A. W. 
Kinerake. Vols. I. to V. W. Blackwood and Sons. 


War and battles have been the favourite theme of poets and 
historians from the earliest times; and the same sad though 
brilliant theme still engages the thoughts of mankind with 
hardly diminished interest. The Christian era is now in the 
last quarter of its nineteenth century, and yet the reign of 
‘Peace on earth’ is too distant for its happy coming to be 
expected in the lifetime of the present generation. Assuredly 
it will come; and Europe, the troubled seat and fountain of 
nearly all the warfare that desolates the world, will ultimately 
subside tranquilly into a peaceful commonwealth of its now 
warring nations,—but the end is not yet. ‘ Peace,’ it has been 
said, ‘is the sweetest of all monosyllables save one’ (love), and 
the earnest natural longing of the human heart for peace has 
again and again given birth to dreams of international har- 
mony and universal goodwill among mankind which the march 
of events has speedily and ruthlessly shattered. 

It is a curious fact that the belief in such dreams of universal 
peace has been most eagerly cherished and most widely enter- 
tained on the very eve of the outburst of a new series of wars 
and bloody convulsions. Not Condorcet only, but many others 
of the highest intellects of France, entertained the belief and 
were announcing the coming of a happy reign of peace on the 
eve and even at the outset of the great Revolution, which was 
destined to plunge all Europe into the most sanguinary and 
protracted war which ever swept over our Continent. In like 
manner, as many of our readers can remember, a somewhat 
similar sentiment or belief was prevalent, especially in our 
own country, a quarter of a century ago. Then it was that the 
humane and philanthropic, although as yet utopian, doctrines 
of the ‘ Peace Party’ obtained wide acceptance ; and one of the 
glorious hopes which shed lustre upon the opening of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851—the first peaceful Congress of the world-— 
was the expectation that wars were at an end, and that thence- 
forth the only contests and rivalry among the nations would be 
competitions in the arts of peaceful industry. 

It is natural for the human mind to expect a continuance of 
any state of things that has long existed ; and upon this ground 
alone, apart from the deep-seated love of peace, it is easy to 
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understand how this happy dream (too quickly shattered) took 

ssession of the English mind. ‘The crowning victory of 

aterloo had given us forty years of unbroken peace, and we 
were all only too willing to believe in its continuance. Great 
and bloody revolutions, too, had convulsed almost every State 
on the Continent, without leading to international wars or to 
any interruption of the friendly relations of the various Powers. 
In later times, even after the Crimean War had broken the long 
reign of peace in Europe, the same pacific desires and sentiments 
in this country showed themselves in a new form. It was hope- 
fully believed that the entente cordiale of the two great Western 
Powers, England and France, with their ally, the new kingdom 
of Italy, would ensure peace by keeping in check the colossal 
and temporarily-broken military strength of despotic Russia. 
And so far, doubtless, the belief was well-founded. No one at 
that time ever anticipated warlike aggression from disunited 
Germany, the long-slumbering giant of the European system. 
No one ever expected that the small kingdom of Prussia would 
speedily show itself as the Sparta of modern Europe, and that, 
under the rule of a soldier-king, and aided by the powerful 
political and military genius of a Bismarck and a Moltke, this 
corner of Germany would rapidly, by ‘a policy of blood and 
iron,’ absorb and unite under its sovereignty the whole of the 
Fatherland, and become the greatest military power in the 
world,—crushing France into the dust, and thereby paralyzing 
the alliance of the Western Powers as a predominant force in 
the politics of the Continent. 

Thirty years have passed since the Duke of Wellington, 
the greatest military authority of his day, in his memorable 
letter to Sir John Burgoyne, publicly warned the country of 
the inadequacy of the national armaments and defences. The 
letter produced little effect,—Mr. Cobden even went the length 
of saying that the letter was a proof that the Great Duke was 
in his dotage ; and to such a state of weakness had our military 
equipments fallen that, half-a-dozen years afterwards, when the 
earthly remains of our great warrior were conveyed in state to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, it was with difficulty that a sufficient 
number of horsed and equipped field-guns could be mustered to 
pay the military honours to the departed hero. The Czar was 
then regarded as the most ambitious and dangerous foe to the 
peace of Europe, but in 1847 Mr. Cobden confidently talked of 
‘crumpling up Russia like a bit of paper;’ and although 
this overweening and wholly unfounded estimate of our 
power was not shared by the public, the predominance of 
the peace-sentiment was so great that in the annual budgets no 
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Ministry, whether Liberal or Conservative, took into account 
the possibility of England being forced into a war. Unfortu- 
nately this state of matters had a bad result, and, in fact, led to 
those very evils of war, and the violation of the peace of Europe, 
which, as a nation, we were so sincerely desirous to obviate and 
prevent. It is matter of history that the Czar Nicholas was 
mainly influenced in his resolve to attack the Turkish Empire 
by the conviction that England would not go to war. This 
belief on his part was so strong that, when war was at length 
declared, he bitterly accused the British Government of having 
deceived him. The Czar, as is now well known, would never 
have gone to war had he thought that England would take 
part against him; and in this respect, it must be admitted, 
there was something to blame in the conduct of our Govern- 
ment. Lord Aberdeen, who in his younger days had seen 
much of our great war with France, had a perfect horror of 
involving England in warfare; he was also the ancien ami of 
the Emperor Nicholas, and could not be brought to believe that 
the Czar really was bent upon hostilities; and both himself 
and the members of his Cabinet were only too frank in the 
expression of such sentiments. Indeed, even after war had been 
declared and the Guards were ordered for service, Mr. Glad- 
stone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, not only asked the 
House to increase the Estimates merely by a wholly insignificant 
sum, but was so indiscreet as to uae state that the object 
was simply to take the Guards to Malta and back again. Yet 
this trifling Parliamentary vote, for what our Ministers then 
regarded as a mere ‘ military parade,’ was the beginning of the 
Crimean War, which strained the military strength of both 
England and France, even though aided by their Italian and 
Turkish allies. 

Mr. Kinglake undertook to write the history of this war 
con amore, and he prosecutes his work with an amount of zeal 
and toil that could only attend a labour of love. Indeed, so 
immense is the literary toil which he has thus imposed upon 
himself that, despite the great success and popularity won by 
his History, we feel assured that he already hails in advance 
the now approaching close of his labours as a mighty relief. 
The severe and long-continued strain upon his powers, we 
should think, could not be much longer encountered ; but the 
public is a gainer by his toil, and we sincerely trust that his 
health and literary vigour may prove adequate for the work 
which still remains, to be done. 

When a young man, Mr. Kinglake made a voyage to that 
land of enduring attraction, Palestine and the adjoining regions 
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of the East; and in ‘Kothen’ he produced one of the most 
charming books of travel ever written. The richness of his 
impressions, the freshness of the narrative, and the vividness 
of his descriptions, made ‘ Eothen’ the fashion, and few 
literary débuts have won for the author more fame and popu- 
larity. When the invasion of the Crimea was resolved upon 
by the Western Powers, Mr. Kinglake at once formed the reso- 
lution to write the history of the war; and he straightway 
repaired to the head-quarters of the allied army, and was 
present at the battle of the Alma,—for some part of the time 
riding along with Lord Raglan and his staff. An ill-natured 
critic of his account of that battle, provoked by some of Mr. 
Kinglake’s military comments, did not fail to inform the public 
of the awkward circumstances, produced by an equestrian 
mishap, under which the author first made the acquaintance 
of the British commander. Mr. Kinglake did not long con- 
tinue with the army, but his stay in the Crimea enabled him to 
become personally acquainted with the localities and topo- 
graphical features of the scene of war; and recently he has 
revisited the Crimea to freshen his memory and examine the 
minutest features of the ground. On the death of Lord Raglan 
all the documents and correspondence of the British general 
were entrusted to Mr. Kinglake, as the historian of the war; 
and it is with the death of Lord Raglan that he proposes to 
close his narrative. 
It might naturally be desired that the historian of the 
Crimean War should not stop short in his work, leaving the 
crowning and closing triumphs unrecorded, and without any 
political survey of the position of affairs at-the end of the war 
such as he has given at its beginning. But Mr. Kinglake’s 
history is altogether an exceptional work,—it is so elaborately 
minute, so laborious to the author, and therefore unavoidably 
so lengthy. It has been remarked, as an objection to Mr. 
Kinglake’s work, that if all wars had to be written in this style, 
very few of them could be narrated at all, and that the history 
even of an ordinary war written in such fashion would fill a 
library. The remark is true, but it is idle. If Mr. Kinglake 
. chooses to devote an unusual amount of labour in order that his 
narrative may be exceptionally clear and complete, the only 
objection that could properly be raised would be if the work 
were too lengthy or tedious for the reader. The remarkable 
popularity of the ‘ History,’ however, proves conclusively that 
there is no ground for such un objection. The sale of the work 
is unusually large,—fresh editions are called for, and the 
appearance of each new volume is regarded with an eager 
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interest, we might say excitement, such as the most famous 
author might be proud of, and which is unparalleled in con- 
nection with any other work at present in course of publication. 

It is deeply to be regretted that Mr. Kinglake has such 
strong prejudices. The prime object of a writer of history ought 
to be impartiality ; and undoubtedly Mr. Kinglake is thoroughly 
desirous to be impartial; and the extreme painstaking and 
minuteness of his narrative, one might think, would suffice to 
keep him correct in his judgments. Nevertheless, his antipathy 
to the late Emperor of the French, and his low estimate of our 
allies in almost every respect, appear to be irrepressible. In 
the first two volumes of his History, the unfairness of his state- 
ments, born of these prejudices, is absolutely irritating to the 
reader ; and even in this new volume, the fifth of his work, he 
cannot bring himself to do justice to our French allies. For 
example, even while fully accepting his own facts, as to the 
number of French troops who took part in the battle of Inker- 
man, and the amount of their losses in the field, the reader 
cannot but think that they played a more important part 
in that desperate and sanguinary battle than, his narrative 
assigns to them. 

Never before has military history been written with such 
minuteness of detail ; and it is curious, as a question of literary 
art, how this method of composition influences the effect which 
his battle-seenes produce upon the reader. It seems to us like 
looking upon a battle-field without smoke and without noise. 
Military historians like Napier and Alison, without going into 
all the details, give the leading movements and the general 
effect admirably. The reader, as he peruses the narrative, not 
only sees the furious charges and shock of encountering hosts, 
but he has the rush and roar of battle in his ears,—he hears the 
trampling of the cavalry, the blare of the trumpets, the shouts 
of the men, and the thunder of the cannon. Mr. Kinglake 
devotes his literary power to making us see what actually took 
place. He describes minutely what every officer said or did, 
and how the men, too, behaved ; but he uses few of the adjec- 
tives which give colour to writing, and which, when skilfully 
employed, greatly heighten the effect of description. We do 
not say this as an objection to Mr. Kinglake’s style of composi- 
tion,—we simply mention it as a peculiarity ; and Mr. Kinglake 
may rightly say that since he describes battles so minutely, the 
reader may well be left to imagine the rest. Still, it is the fact 
that his battle-scenes resemble ground-plans rather than pictures, 
In this respect they are invaluable, and in point of clearness 
and precision, and also in military value, superior to any other 
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military narratives ; but if it be reasonable to expect a union of 
the excellences of two different styles, we should have preferred 
a less sparing use of adjectives in the more stirring scenes of 
this history, so that we might better feel, as well as see, the 
grandeur or heroism of the events. 

A smokeless and noiseless battle is that of the Alma in Mr, 
Kinglake’s pages; but, with one exception, every successive 
movement and incident is exhibited as clearly as if beneath our 
eyes on a chess-board. We see the British marching columns 
deploying as they come under the fire of the Russian artillery, 
and the serious mishap, produced by a miscalculation of 
distance, of one part of our line of battle overlapping another. 
We see the red line leaving the cover of the orchards an‘ 
houses to ford the Alma, and the disordered troops temporarily 
halting under cover of the opposite bank from the Russian fire. 
Then the advance of the still disordered line up the slope towards 
the Russian batteries,—the men actually converging to the 
point of fire, gathering in deep masses in front of the cannon, 
despite the efforts of the officers to maintain the deployed line 
of advance. Lastly, the advance of the British reserve, the 
splendid Household troops, with the best blood of England at 
their head, to restore the battle and win the victory. The 
opening movements of our Allies are described with equal clear- 
ness. We see the French nimbly climbing the tall steep 
heights which rose above the Alma on their part of the field, 
and the confusion and trepidation with which our allies 
huddled under the crest, unable to encounter the artillery-fire 
which awaited them on the summit; and we hear of the 
urgent messages from Marshal St. Arnaud and Prince Napoleon 
for the English to advance, in order to save our allies from 
being ‘compromised.’ Not less clearly does the reader see 
the flanking movement of Bosquet’s division on the French 
right, next the sea,—fording the Alma along the comparatively 
shallow bar at the mouth of the river, and ascending the 
heights to turn the left of the Russian position under the 
covering fire of our war-ships. But we do not see clearly or 
fully the concluding operations of the French attack, which 
had so important an effect on the issue of the battle; so that 
here, as in a lesser degree at Inkerman, we cannot understand 
how our allies came to have so many killed and wounded if 
they really played the unimportant part in the battle that 
Mr. Kinglake ascribes to them. 

Next we see the victorious Allied army bivouacked on the 
Belbee river, and the almost haphazard but momentous onward 
‘flank-march,’ by which the invaders transferred themselves 
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from the south side of Sebastopol to the north. Advancing 
from the Belbec through the woods up to the Mackenzie 
Heights, the British vanguard veldnaly and unexpectedly 
found itself on the flank of the rear-guard of the dispirited 
Russian army, withdrawing along the high-road -into the 
interior of the country, leaving Sebastopol to defend itself if it 
could. On the Mackenzie Heights the Allies were in possession 
of the only high-road through which succour or supplies could 
reach Sebastopol, and also they were in a position to attack 
Sebastopol on the south side with every prospect of success. 
Had we attacked, says Todleben, Sebastopol must have fallen. 
But, chiefly in order to secure good harbours as a basis of 
operations, it was resolved to pass to the south side of the inlet 
or Bay of Sebastopol, where Kamiesch Bay and the port of 
Balaclava offered every facility for communication with the 
fleet. Accordingly, without halting, the Allied forces descended 
from the Mackenzie Heights down the precipitous road into the 
valley of the Tchernaya, fording that river, and ascending and 
taking a position upon the Sapouné ridge, overlooking Sebas- 
topol and its bay on the south. 

An immediate assault upon the fortified town below was 
considered, but was abandoned. Yet again, judging from the 
statements of Todleben and most other authorities, such a 
coup-de-main would have proved successful. But the precious 
hours passed ; the engineering genius of Todleben (who tem- 
porarily became dictator of the defence) rapidly surrounded the 
entire land force of Sebastopol with a line of formidable earth- 
works, connecting and strengthening the pre-existing forts ; 
while the heavy cannon from the Russian warships (the greater 
part of the fleet having been sunk across the mouth of the 
narrow bay to prevent the entrance of the Allied fleet) was 
disembarked and mounted on the land-defences; so that the 
Allies found themselves exposed to as powerful a fire as that of 
their own siege-guns. The attack which the Allied fleet made 
against the sea-front of Sebastopol utterly failed; and then it 
became evident that if the place was to be taken, it must be 
solely by the Allied land forces. 

The siege which then commenced was altogether unprece- 
dented in its character. Firstly, because (the Russian army 
having re-entered Sebastopol) the besieging force was barely 
equal, either in numbers or in artillery, to the defending force ; 
and secondly, because there was, and could be, no investment 
of the place. The north side of Sebastopol, by which the 
high-road entered the place, was in the sae of the Russians; 
and the Mackenzie Heights, which bound the north side ? the 
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valley of the Tchernaya, were so steep that they could be 
effectually defended by a handful of troops and a few batteries 
of artillery. Having once abandoned those heights, it was 
impossible for the Allies to retake them. Thus it happened 
that convoys and reinforcements could be poured into Sebastopol 
without the Allies being able to oppose their entrance, or even, 
indeed, to know of their arrival. And to succour the belea- 
guered place the proud Czar put forth the whole available 
military strength of his empire. 

Before the Allies had sat for a month upon the Sapouné 
ridge, it became evident that they themselves were besieged. 
Their position was a most precarious one. Planted on the 
Sapouné ridge, with their siege-works on the slopes below, they 
had not only to carry on the siege and repel the sallies of the 
garrison, but upon their right flank and along the entire rear 
of their position they were menaced by attack from the 
Russian army, now largely reinforced. The rear of the Allied 
position extended from Mount Inkerman, which rises above the 
head of Sebastopol Bay, along the crest of the Sapouné ridge to 
Balaclava, which lies beyond the Sapouné ridge, and had to be 
occupied as an outlying post, in the left rear of the Allied 
position. ‘This inland front of the Allied position, about seven 
miles in length, was secure against successful attack along by 
far the greater part, for the Sapouné ridge was steep and 
easily defended, and moreover intrenchments were thrown up 
for several miles along the crest. But at both extremities this 
inland front was perilously weak—namely, at Balaclava and 
also at Mount Inkerman. 

Balaclava was the sole port from which the British portion 
of the Allied army could draw its daily supplies of food and 
ammunition. Nevertheless, the occupation of this outlying 
position made a serious deduction from the British force (then 
numbering only about 16,000 bayonets) required for carrying 
on the siege and repelling external attack. When the danger 
of our position fully revealed itself, Lord Raglan was most 
desirous to abandon Balaclava if possible, and draw our sup- 
plies from Kamiesch (the port of the French) and the other 
little inlets on the coast within the range of the Sapouné 
ridge, and between Balaclava and the mouth of Sebastopol Bay. 
But, after anxious deliberation, the Commissary-General de- 
clared this to be impossible, and Lord Raglan had to face the 
difficulty of retaining Balaclava as he best could. Two 
thousand of the best troops of our army (including the 
splendid Highland Brigade, 1,600 strong), under Sir Colin 
Campbell, were devoted to this separate work, aided by a 
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French brigade under Vinoy. Four outlying redoubts also 
were constructed in front, on knolls adjoining the Woronzoff- 
road leading to Balaclava from Tchorgoun, in the valley of the 
Tchernaya, about five miles from where the river falls into 
Sebastopol Bay,—the defence of these redoubts being entrusted 
to some companies of Turks. A line-of-battle ship was also 
moored in the port, although the precipitous sides of the little 
inlet would prevent the fire of the ship reaching the front of 
the defences. 

At the other extremity (the northern) of this inland front the 
danger was equally great. There, the Inkerman heights, which 
rise above the Tchernaya at its mouth, occupying the angle 
formed by the river and the head of Sebastopol Bay, had to be 
left unoccupied by the Allied army—chiefly, because there 
were not troops enough for the purpose, but also because the 
northern side of these heights was swept by the batteries of 
the Karabel faubourg of the town and by the fire of the Rus- 
sian steamers in the bay. Accordingly the enemy could 
advance up the northern side of these heights, and then 
assail the British force, which covered the northern flank 
of the Allied position, and which was posted on what 
was called the Home Ridge, the northern extremity of the 
Sapouné plateau. 

Here the danger was, if possible, greater than at the southern 
extremity of the Allied position. If the enemy got possession cf 
Balaclava, the British portion of the Allied army would be cut 
off from its supplies—a loss which would certainly have rendered 
impossible a successful prosecution of the siege. On the other 
hand, if the Russians, advancing from the Inkerman heights, 
carried the Home Ridge, and entrenched themselves on that 
part of the plateau, the Allied army, placed between two fires, 
or rather indeed assailed upon three sides at once, would be 
compelled to make a disastrous retreat to their ships. More- 
over, if « grand attack from the Inkerman heights were com- 
bined (as was to be expected) with another attack upon our 
rear, along the Sapouné ridge, and against Balaclava, while the 
garrison of Sebastopol at the same time sallied forth against our 
trenches, the Allied army could hardly fail to be utterly 
crushed in a single day’s fighting. 

It was on the 25th of October that the magnitude of our 
danger became unmistakeable. In the grey of the morning, 
our troops on the Sapouné ridge were startled by the sound of 
firing on the road from Tchorgoun to Balaclava; and soon the 
Turks, utterly overpowered by number, were seen flying from 
the redoubts, pursued by Russian cavalry, while a large Russian 
force was seen advancing down the valley against Balaclava. 
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This was Liprandi, with an army of 24,000 men; and the 
engagement which ensued, called the Battle of Balaclava, was 
made famous by the splendid charges of the British cavalry. 
It was in fact entirely a cavalry action, although the Russians 
made good use of their artillery also. 

Liprandi, having taken the redoubts which guarded the 
approach to Balaclava, pushed forward his infantry and field 
batteries on the heights on either side of the Woronzoff road, 
while the Russian cavalry advanced down the valley in a com- 

ct mass, 5,000 strong. The British cavalry lay picketed in the 
Fittle plain below the Sapouné ridge, and the Heavy Brigade, 
under General Scarlett, were on the march towards Balaclava, 
one regiment following the other, in along thin line; when 
suddenly, overtopping a swell in the ground which had hid 
their approach, this immense mass of hostile cavalry appeared 
close on the flank of our marching squadrons. Had the Russians 
charged, their mere momentum would have overborne the thin 
line of horsemen opposed to them. But at the sight of the red 
uniforms the Russian cavalry dropped from a trot into a walk, 
and finally halted irresolute. General Scarlett in a moment saw 
his danger, but also his opportunity. He had only 800 sabres 
against 5,000; but by dashing at the huge mass of Russian 
horsemen while they were standing still, he resolved to bring 
the momentum of the charging-pace to the aid of his inferior 
numbers. In a moment-%the long thin line of the British 
cavalry wheeled round as they stood, so as to face the enemy; 
and instead of the usual trot, hand-gallop, and then the charg- 
ing-pace, Scarlett ordered the bugles to sound the ‘charge’ at 
once ; and away our horsemen flew against the Russian mass— 
our long thin line overlapping theirs, and dashing at the gallop 
against their front and both their flanks at once. It was a 
hand-to-hand fight, and so terribly did the British sabres do 
their work in the mé/ée that some of our horsemen who had 
plunged into one flank of the dense Russian mass came out at 
the other. The huge Russian column was disintegrated, broke 
up, and finally retreated in disorder. Now was the time for 
our Light Brigade to have attacked, completing the rout of the 
Russian cavalry. But Lord Cardigan, who commanded our 
Light Brigade, was on bad terms with his brother-in-law, Lord 
Lucan, who commanded our cavalry-in-chief ; and as no express 
orders came to him to charge, the Light Brigade remained 
inactive, but chafing at the sight of the routed Russian cavalry 
escaping from their pursuit. : 

The Russian cavalry now retired up the valley, carrying off 
the guns captured in the redoubts, but their infantry and field- 
batteries still held their ground on the heights on either side of 
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the valley. Then came the memorable ‘ mistake ’—‘ somebody 
blundered ;’ and Captain Nolan, galloping down from the 
Sapouné ridge, gave an order to Lord Cardigan for the Light 
Brigade to charge, and recapture the guns. ‘Here goes the 
last of the Cardigans!’ said the Earl, as he placed himself in the 
front of his gallant light horsemen ; and away the Light Brigade 
rode on their mile-long charge into the Valley of Death :— 


‘Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered,’ 

Storming the batteries across the valley in their front, the British 
horsemen routed the Russian cavalry behind, driving it back in 
confusion to the bridge over the Tchernaya. But it was impossible 
to maintain this advanced and isolated position, in the very midst 
of the Russian army; so with thinned ranks our cavalry 
began their retreat through the valley, with Cossack squadrons 
hanging and charging on either flank, and the hostile batteries 
dealing death from the surrounding heights. One battery in 
particular, nearest to the Sapouné ridge, was devastating our 
retiring squadrons, when General Bosquet sent a regiment of 
his Chasseurs d’Afrique to their aid, and by a brilliant and 
skilfully led charge the French horsemen compelled the battery 
to limber up and retreat. 

The British cavalry had covereds#tself with glory, although at a 
heavy loss; and the Muscovite forces, both horse and foot, had 
witnessed an extraordinary proof of the prowess of the English 
red-coats. Nevertheless, Liprandi stuck to the ground which he 
had won from the Turks at the opening of the engagement— 
the Allies being unable to dislodge him ; and there he remained, 
with an army still numbering fully 22,000 men, threatening the 
Sapouné ridge, and ready at any moment to descend upon our 
weakly defended post of Balaclava. Thus, although Liprandi’s 
men were greatly dispirited by the result of the fighting, the 
Russian position was much improved, so that the garrison of 
Sebastopol and the new Russian army now assembled at the 
mouth of the Tchernaya, who had not yet encountered the 
terrible onset of the British, regarded the engagement in front 
of Balaclava as an important victory, presaging the utter anni- 
hilation of the invaders, which the Russian Generals were now 
preparing for. The Czar was putting forth the vast military 
resources of his empire, in order to save his great southern port 
and arsenal, the base of his long-cherished plans of attack upon 
the Ottoman power; and unseen by the Allies, and also entirely 
beyond reach of their opposition, regiment after regiment was 
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marching across the level plains of the Crimea into the 
beleaguered fortress. 

Profiting by the enthusiasm among the troops in Sebastopol, 
excited by one-sided and highly-coloured accounts of Liprandi’s 
success on the previous day, on 26th October the Russian 
Generals resolved to make an attack from Mount Inkerman 
against the northern flank of the Allied position on the plateau. 
The object of this attack was partly to divert the attention of 
the Allies from Liprandi, and prevent them making an effort 
to drive him back trom the menacing position which he had 
gained on the previous day in front of Balaclava; and, partly, 
to ‘feel their way’ for the grand attack which they were 
already planning against the northern or Inkerman side of the 
Allied position. Accordingly, at mid-day, on 26th October, a 
force sallied forth from the Karabel suburb, and began to ascend 
the Inkerman heights. Sir De Lacy Evans, who commanded 
the Second Division of the British army, posted at the point of 
danger on the Home Ridge, had resolved how to act in case of 
being thus attacked,—his plan being, to keep his men in 
position under the slight cover afforded by the Home Ridge, 
and to crush the attacking columns by the fire of his artillery. 
The Second Division, thus placed at the point of danger, only 
numbered 2,600 men, and during the ensuing engagement the 
total force on our side which took part in the action was not 
more than 3,000, with three field batteries of nine-pounders; 
and, favoured by the ground, this force was amply sufficient to 
repel the attack now made, although the Russians were about 
twice as numerous. ‘The attacking force, led by Colonel 
Federoff, ascended the further side of the Inkerman heights 
unopposed, for the ground hid them even from the observation 
of our outlying pickets at the summit on Shell Hill; and soon 
they forced their way up to the top of Shell Hill, despite the 
extraordinary tenacity with which our pickets clung to their 
front, opposing them at every step. Our soldiers, in fact, were 
new to warfare, and thought of nothing but fighting the enemy. 
They had an exuberant delight in actual combat, caring not a 
jot for the terrible odds against them; and thus it happened 
that every advancing Russian column was fringed by a handful 
of British skirmishers, who clung to and combated it at every 
step. Even when the Russians, with their four field-guns, had 
got into position on Shell Hill, and began their advance down 
the slope, which leads by an upward curve again to the British 
position on the Home Ridge, our pickets still continued in such 
close combat that General Evans for some time could not open 
fire with his guns. But he peremptorily refused to reinforce 
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the pickets, being resolved not to fight ‘in the open,’ but in 
position on the Home Ridge. At length, however, when the 
Russian attack from Shell Hill commenced in earnest, and a 
heavy column of attack advanced, the British batteries opened 
fire, andin a few minutes the column was scattered and routed. 
A second and a third Russian column advanced, but they 
shared the same fate; and in half an hour after the serious 
part of the engagement commenced, the battle was over, and 
the Russians in full retreat. 

During the following week reinforcements continued to pour 
into Sebastopol,—General Dannenberg’s whole corps arriving 
by forced marches from the banks of the Danube; so that the 
Russian forces assembled in and around Sebastopol now amount- 
ed to 120,000 men, nearly double the strength of the whole 
Allied army, the unjustly despised and unwisely neglected Turks 
included. One portion of the Muscovite reinforcements was 
bivouacked without the fortified circuit of Sebastopol upon the 
Old City Heights, which rise steeply above the head of the bay, 
facing the Inkerman Heights from the other side of the 
Tchernaya, whose course is here fringed with marshes which 
had to be crossed by a raised causeway. And then there was 
Liprandi’s army (now commanded by Prince Gortschakoff), 
consisting of 22,000 men and a large artillery force of 88 guns, 
extending along the inland front of the Allied position, and 
threatening the Sapouné Ridge and Balaclava. 

The Muscovite plan of attack was prepared, or at least 
revised, at St. Petersburg, by the Emperor Nicholas himself, 
and rumours of the impending attack which was to an- 
nihilate the Allied army spread vaguely through Europe, 
without reaching our threatened host. Indeed a despatch from 
Prince Mentschikoff to the Governor of Warsaw was inter- 
cepted, or a copy of it secretly obtained, clearly announcing 
the impending battle; and so serious was the intelligence thus 
conveyed that the Emperor of the French at once ordered a 
reinforcement of 20,000 men to be despatched to the Crimea. 
But before even these rumours could reach the Allied com- 
manders, the blow had fallen. It was necessary that the attack 
upon the Allied position should be made at once ; for the French 
had been vigorously pressing their siege operations against the 
Flagstaff bastion, and the defence of this part of the Sebastopol 
works was, in the words of Todleben, ‘in its last agony.’ In 
the opinion of this great authority, the assault upon the bastion 
would have proved successful; and he adds that although the 
Allies would have been bloodily repulsed at that time if they 
had attempted to storm the whole town, their occupation of the 
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Flagstaff bastion must ere long have necessitated the abandon- 
ment of the whole Russian line of defences. So imminent was 
the assault that Lord Raglan and Marshal Canrobert met in 
council on the 4th of November to arrange the attack; and 
they were to meet again to complete their arrangements and 
issue orders for the assault ou the following day,—the memor- 
able Sunday, 5th November, upon which the terrible battle of 
Inkerman was destined to be fought. On the 3rd or 4th of 
November two of the Russian Grand Dukes (sons of the Czar) 
arrived at Sebastopol, to lend enthusiasm to the Muscovite host, 
and to witness what was fully expected to be the death-blow of 
the invaders. On the Saturday night mass was celebrated, and 
with the exhortations of the priests and the ringing of the 
church bells, soon after midnight the Russian forces marched 
forth from Sebastopol, while their comrades on the Old City 
Heights, descending, crossed the marshy mouth of the Tcher- 
naya to jointhem. Although Prince Mentschikotf nominally 
commanded, the attack was conducted by General Dannenberg, 
with Generals Pauloff and Soimonoff as his lieutenants,—the 
former leading the corps which bivouacked on the Old City 
Heights, the Jatter directing the corps which issued from the 
town,—each corps being 20,000 strong, making the total 
attacking force 40,000, with upwards of 130 field-guns. 

Let us now survey the main features of the field of battle. 
The highest point of the Inkerman Heights is Shell Hill; and 
this eminence (which overlooks the Home Ridge, at three- 
fourths of a mile distance) is continued to right and left by two 
slightly lower ridges, called the East and West Juts,—imaking 
together an elevated front about a mile in length, from which 
the Russian batteries could play with full effect upon the Home 
Ridge. Connecting Shell Hill with the Home Ridge extends 
a narrow nek of the ground, called the Saddletop Reach, from 
its resemblance to the curving slope of a horse’s back. Bound- 
ing the flanks of Shell Hill and its Juts, and converging 
towards the British position, are two deep ravines. The one 
on the Sebastopol side of Mount Inkerman, called the Careen- 
ing Ravine, while flanking the Saddletop Reach, extends 
ame it, and curves round the flank of the Home Ridge, 
debouching on the plateau amid the tents of the British Second 
Division. The other, called the Quarry Ravine, through which 
the post-road runs, winds up from the Tchernaya, and termi- 
nates steeply and abruptly at half-way along the side of 
Saddletop Reach, within 500 yards from the Home Ridge. At 
the point where the post-road emerges from the upper end of 
this ravine, the British pickets had erected the ‘ Barrier,’ a 
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barricade of stones piled up six or eight feet high, and about 
thirty yards in width, extending across the post-road, and ending 
in the brushwood on either side. Saddletop Reach, with that 
portion of the slope between it and the Careening Ravine which 
was available for attack, was little more than half a mile in 
breadth ; so that the ground was unfavourable for the effective 
employment of the greatly superior forces of the Russians in 
their attack upon the British position,—which position con- 
sisted of the Home Ridge, extending about 500 yards facing 
Saddletop Reach, and the Fore Ridge, which curved forwards 
from the (British) right of the Home Ridge to beyond the 
head of the Quarry Ravine. The plan of the Russians was to 
establish their numerous batteries on Shell Hill and its Juts, 
and, under cover of an overpowering artillery fire, the Russian 
infantry were to drive the British from the Home Ridge, and 
advance along the plateau; whereupon Gortschakoff’s (late 
Liprandi’s) army was to join them, ascending the Sapouné 
Ridge,—while the garrison of Sebastopol was to sally forth and 
complete the rout of the Allies. In this way the whole 
Russian forces, amounting to 120,000 men with an enormous 


artillery, were to be brought to bear upon the Allied army, of 


little more than one-half that numerical strength, and which 
would have the further disadvantage of having their long 
thinly-guarded line attacked, both in front and rear, as well 
as upon its northern or Inkerman flank. 

Although themselves contemplating a critical offensive opera- 
tion, viz., the storming of the Flagstaff bastion, the Allied 
generals—and especially Lord Raglan, whose troops were 
stationed at the point of danger—were fully alive to the pro- 
bability of an attack from Mount Inkerman ; and they were as 
much on the alert as the smallness of their forces permitted. 
General Pennefather (who, in the absence of De Lacy Evans, 
from illness, commanded our Second Division on the Home 
Ridge), according to his daily practice, rode to his outposts on 
Shell Hill on the Saturday afternoon (4th November), to recon- 
noitre—leng and anxiously scanning the augmented Russian 
force on the other side of the Tchernaya, on the Old City 
Heights; and his attention was arrested by the sight of a 
yellow travelling-carriage, which he correctly thought betokened 
the arrival of some important personage, and which in fact had 
brought the young Grand Dukes to the scene. Although there 
was no movement among the Russian force, Pennefather directed 
one of his officers to remain on the spot till darkness set in, to 
keep an eye upon the enemy; but night came, and still no 
movement was discernible. General Codrington, who com- 
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manded the division next adjoining Pennefather’s, and part of 
whose position overlooked the Careening Ravine, following his 
established practice, rode to his outposts an hour before dawn 
on the following memorable morning (Sunday) ; but he found 
all quiet in his front, and was riding back to his quarters when 
he heard musketry-fire from the adjoining Inkerman Heights, 
and immediately sent word into camp. 

The night was foggy and drizzling, and our pickets on Mount 
Inkerman had in consequence been drawn in to a narrower 
front than usual; but the officers in command were more on 
the alert than ordinarily, as the night was well fitted for a 
surprise. One of the officers ordered his pickets to draw the 
charges from their wetted rifles, and reload, in case of an emer- 
gency. The clang of bells had been heard in Sebastopol, and 
also a low rumbling sound, like that of artillery on the march ; 
and these sounds were duly reported to head-quarters ; but no 
special attention was given to the matter, as similar sounds had 
often been heard before, proceeding from the trains of arabas or 
country carts conveying supplies into the town. It was just 
before dawn that a British picket on the northern face of Shell 
Hill caught sight through the fog of two Russian battalions in 
their front ; the officer immediately ordered them to fire—and 
the sound of their volley gave the first intimation to Codrington 
and Pennefather that an attack was commencing. Lord Raglan 
was quickly in the saddle, and the sounds of battle soon came from 
all quarters; the French guns on the Sapouné Ridge opening 
fire upon the menacing host of Gortschakoff, in the valley below, 
while the batteries of the town roared from right to left. 
But amidst all this din Lord Raglan at once divined the real 
object of the attack, and rode towards Mount Inkerman, where 
the cannonade was every moment increasing. 

As on the 26th October, so now, our pickets clung tenaci- 
ously to the front of the advancing columns, disputing every 
foot of ground. But the Russians soon gained the summit of 
Shell Hill, and, planting their batteries as these came up, 
opened a heavy cannonade upon the Home Ridge, and sending 
a storm of roundshot into the camp of the Second Division, 
which lay immediately beyond. This fire was especially in- 
tended to prevent reinforcements coming up to the defence of 
the Ridge, and doubtless it would have been very effective for 
its purpose, but for the fact that at that time there were no 
reserves at hand at all. The Russian generals lost no time in 
pushing the attack. Soimonoff sent forward from Shell Hill 
and its Western Jut a force of 10,000 men against the British 
left, or Sebastopol side of the Home Ridge, aided by a flanking 
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column which was advancing, unseen, up the Careening Ravine ; 
while 6,000 of Pauloff’s troops, debouching from the Quarry 
Ravine, at and around the ‘ Barrier,’ advanced against the 
centre und Fore Ridge (or right) of the British position. At 
this opening part of the battle the superiority of force on the 
side of the Russians was much greater than afterwards—there 
being barely 3,000 British to meet 16,000 assailants; and if 
the crisis of the battle occurred at a later period this was only 
because our troops were then exhausted by several hours’ fight- 
ing, while, as will be seen, the Russians pushed forward fresh 
columns of attack. : 

Reversing De Lacy Evans’ plan of battle, Pennefather (we 
think wisely, especially as the superiority of artillery was on 
the side of the enemy) resolved not to trust to the mere line of 
the Home Ridge, but sent his men forward to fight ‘in the 
open,’ and contest every inch of ground. Saddletop Reach and 
the inkerman Heights generally are in great part covered with 
a thick oak-copsewood, varying in height from two to eight or 
ten feet ; and this brushwood not only cramped the movements 
of the Russians, but, along with the fog, prevented them secing 
the smallness of the force opposed to them. In fact, owing to 
the fog and the configuration of the ground, the fight which 
ensued was broken up into a number of detached combats, the 
opposing troops being strangely intermingled—so that at 
various outlying points, and especially at the ‘ Barrier,’ hand- 
fuls of our men held their ground even when Russian columns 
were attacking our main position behind. The Russians fought 
in dense order, which was necessarily confused by the clumps 
of thick brushwood ; while our men, steady, and fighting as 
skirmishers, or in small lines of wings or companies, assailed 
them with the Minié rifle. The chief excellence of this weapon, 
viz., accuracy of fire at long ranges, was of no use in this battle, 
owing to the fog, the brushwood, and the hand-to-hand nature 
of the fight; and had the Russians been similarly armed, the 
fortunes of the day would not have been changed; but the 
penetrating power of the Minié was of great advantage to the 
British, who were firing into dense columns, so that a single 
bullet frequently killed or wounded two or three men at once. 
While the British were thus engaged with the overwhelming 
force which was assailing their front, of a sudden the Russian 
column which had been advancing up the Careening Ravine, 
was caught sight of, when just about to debouch upon the plateau 
in the left-rear of our position on the Home Ridge. Ina few 
minutes more the enemy would have been among the tents of 
the Second Division, and our troops on the Home Ridge placed 
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between two fires; when, by a bold and happy inspiration, 
an officer on General Buller’s staff (the Hon. Hugh Clifford) 
catching sight of them, called out to the men nearest to him to 
turn round and charge with him; and himself on horseback, 
and with only about a score of men following: him, he dashed 
down into the rugged ravine, cutting right through the Russian 
column, and severing its head from the trunk. Cramped by the 
ground, the intercepted head of the column surrendered ; and 
as a company of the Guards at the same time caught sight of 
the Russians further down the ravine, and opened a biting 
fire upon their flank, the result was that the column retreated in 
disorder, and never again came into action. While this danger 
was happily averted, the main Russian attack also proved 
unsuccessful. At half-past seven General Soimonoff was mor- 
tally wounded, and the whole attacking forces retreated after 
having sustained frightful losses. Thus 16,000 Russians had 
been defeated by barely 3,000 British troops, even although the 
assailants had a great superiority in artillery-fire. ‘What is 
‘more,’ says Mr. Kinglake, ‘this discomfiture of the twenty 
“battalions who actively engaged in the attack was not a mere 
‘ repulse, but, so far as concerned these troops, an absolute and 
‘ final defeat which removed them from the field of battle and 
‘ended their part in the day’s fighting.’ In fact, of the 1,400 
men of the Kolwansk regiment, at the close of this first period 
of the battle, there were only left 200, with all their officers 
struck down but a captain ! 

Throughout this first grand attack by the enemy, although 
the left of our position on the Home Ridge had been severely 
pressed and even overlapped, our troops had successfully main- 
tained themselves on the projecting Don Ridge which formed 
the right of our position and a at the ‘ Barrier ;’ and when the 
attack was repelled at all points, the British left was advanced, 
and extended across Saddletop Reach from the ‘ Barrier’ to the 
glens running down into the Careening Ravine. 

The attack was promptly resumed,—General Dannenberg 
pushing forward 10,000 fresh troops, while a similar force stood 
in reserve on Shell Hill, and ninety guns kept up a heavy fire 
upon all points of our line. This time the attack was directed 
chiefly against our centre and right (the Fore Ridge), possibly 
because, if the attack were successful, their advancing columns 
would be quickly within sight of Gortschakoff’s force in the 
valley of the Tchernaya, who would thereupon (as pre-arranged) 
mount the Sapouné Ridge and join forces. The Fore Ridge (as 
already stated) projects forwards from the Home Ridge to a 
level with, and flanking at short distance, the ‘ Barrier ’ at the 
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head of the Quarry Ravine; and in front of it, but somewhat 
lower in altitude, project two spurs,—viz., the Inkerman Tusk, 
which for about 3800 yards directly flanks and looks down into 
the Quarry Ravine ; and the Kitspur (on which stood the famous 
Sandbag battery), which is separated by a gorge from the 
Inkerman Tusk, and on the other, or eastern side, looks down 
into the valley of the Tchernaya. Debouching from the head 
of the Quarry Ravine, and at the same time climbing in swarms 
up the steep slopes of the Inkerman Tusk and of the Kitspur, 
the Russians assailed these projecting eminences on all sides, 
and after much desperate fighting got possession of the Sand- 
bag battery—which, although really an outlying point of the 
battle-field, witnessed the hardest fighting of all, so that our 
French allies afterwards styled it the abattoir, or slaughter- 
house. The Duke of Cambridge now brought up the Guards, 
who speedily retook the Sandbag battery, again and again 
repulsing the ever-renewed attacks of the enemy, who after 
each repulse found shelter under the adjoining precipices. 
Again and again the Duke held back his men from following 
the repulsed Russians, ordering them to remain on the high 
ground; but at length, after a determined onset of the enemy, 
the Guards made a fierce rush, hurling the assailants once more 
down the heights, and breaking from control followed them in 
pursuit. 

Now came the second crisis of the battle. At the angle 
connecting the Fore Ridge with the Home Ridge there had all 
along been a gap in our line, which at first, from lack of troops, 
it was impossible to occupy,—although after the second grand 
attack of the enemy commenced, the Duke of Cambridge had 
more than once given orders for it to bewatched. Atlength, when 
General Cathcart’s regiments came up, the Duke and Penne- 
father both requested Cathcart to post some of his men in ‘the 
gap,’ and ultimately Lord Raglan gave similar orders to the 
general. In fact, our troops with the Duke of Cambridge were 
all out fighting on the Kitspur and adjoining heights, and a 
huge gap intervened between them and our men on the Home 
Ridge. Cathcart, however, had a plan of his own—namely, to 
assist our troops on the Kitspur by descending the Tchernaya 
side of that spur (quite away from the decisive points), in order 
to attack in flank the Russians who were mounting the Kitspur 
upon that outermost side. Accordingly, disregarding Lord 
Raglan’s order, Cathcart ordered the 400 men who remained 
with him (the rest being fighting on the spurs in front) to 
charge down the rugged slopes; and on they went, driving the 
Russians before them. But hardly had they quitted their 
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position on the heights when they were startled by a volley from 
the rear; and looking back they beheld a Russian column, 
which had advanced through the unguarded gap, on the very 
ground which they had just left. Calling back his men, Cath- 
cart endeavoured, with « handful of soldiers, to force a passage 
through the Russians: some of our men actually cut their way 
through, but Cathcart and several of his officers were killed. 
The position of the Duke of Cambridge and the Guards was 
now almost desperate. J{fis men were scattered in their rash 
pursuit down the heights, and there stood the Russian column 
directly in his rear. Moreover, two other Russian battalions, 
coming up from the head of the Quarry Ravine, were making 
for the gap,—so that our whole scattered and disordered force 
on the Fore Ridge and on the spurs in advance of it, were on 
the eve of being entirely cut off and surrounded. The Duke 
and a portion of his men made good their retreat in the nick 
of time, albeit in great disorder; but the colours of the Guards 
were for some time in the greatest jeopardy, being entirely 
intercepted by the Russians, and were only rescued at last by 
the charge of a French battalion which Bourbaki sent forward 
to save them. by-and-by, in isolated groups, the remainder 
of the brigade of Guards made their way back to the British 
position ; but the entire ground in our front had been lost. 
Not only the ‘ Barrier,’ where a handful of British had so long 
maintained themselves almost in isolation, but the Fore Ridge 
itself was abandoned, and, with the exception of 600 skir- 
mishers, the Allied troops were all driven back to the Home 
Ridge. 

Dannenberg had still 17,000 effective men, half of whom 
were fresh troops, supported by 100 guns; while the Allies, 
including 1,600 French, numbered only 5,000, with forty- 
eight guns. The Russians now advanced in two dense masses, 
covered by skirmishers, against the Home Ridge, the central 
part of which was at that time almost denuded of defenders. 
Approaching under cover of the dense smoke which now 
obseured the field, the first of the two Russian columns swept 
over the crest of the Ridge, and, looking down over the plateau, 
they beheld nothing in theie front save a single French regi- 
ment. Appalled at the sight of the Russian column the French 
regiment hesitated, and then began to retreat. Now, for once, 
Lord Raglan ‘ suffered his countenance to disclose the vexation 
‘ which he felt, and even uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
‘ment and annoyance.’ Some of our officers, however, rallied 
the French regiment, and a detachment of the British 55th, 
who had been driven back on the right, charged impetuously ; 
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and the Russian column on the Ridge, which was also galled 
by its own artillery, fell back. But their second column now 
came up, and once more the enemy were in possession of the 
Home Ridge, and an advance along the plateau would at once 
suffice to bring Gortschakoff’s army to their support. The 
French regiment (the 7th Leger) again faltered, and except 
them there were only 200 (British) troops at hand to oppose the 
advancing enemy. This was the grand crisis of the battle, 
which can be fully understood only by the ample details given 
in Kinglake’s pages. Suddenly the Russian column halted, for 
startling sounds of combat were coming up from its rear, where 
Colonel Daubeney, with only thirty men, had dashed into its 
flank, actually cutting their way through and through the 
column. Availing themselves of the respite, Pennefather, 
aided by the French officers, again rallied the 7th Leger; and, 
Pennefather starting a cheer, the small force, English and 
French mixed together, charged the enemy, who began to 
retreat, but steadily and in order. 

Again the Russians advanced, but the crisis of the battle was 
passed. Bosquet’s troops were coming up, and two siege-guns 
(18-pounders) which, at the outset of the battle, Lord Raglan 
had ordered to be brought up, got into position, and opened a 
crushing fire upon the Russian batteries which had so long had 
the ascendency. The Home Ridge was now safe, but on the 
Kitspur and Inkerman Tusk, indeed on the Fore Ridge itself, 
the attack was for long continued by the Russians, and at one 
time the entire French force engaged suffered a sharp reverse. 
Again and again, however, the Russians were beaten; and 
although the French would not join in a combined attack to 
complete the victory, some parties of our skirmishers advanced 
against Shell Hill itself, and compelled a Russian battery to 
retreat. Our two siege-guns also were playing havoc on Shell 
Hill, and at length General Dannenberg gave orders for the 
retreat. In vain did Lord Raglan propose to Marshal Canrobert 
to order an advance; and thus the Russians were enabled to 
make good their retreat, with a loss of 10,729 in killed and © 
wounded, besides a few prisoners; while the Allied loss was 
2,357 British (almost one-third of our entire force engaged in 
the battle !) and 927, French. Such was the battle of Inkerman, 
and so ends Mr. Kinglake’s fifth volume. 
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Art. VI.—Ultramontanism and Civil Allegianee. 


(1.) Cesarism and Ultramontanism. By Henry Epwarp, 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. London. 1874. 


(2.) The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: 
A Political Expostulation. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GuapstonE. London. 1874. 

(3.) A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk on occasion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Recent Kxpostulation. By J. H. Newman, D.D., 
of the Oratory. London. 1875. 

(4.) The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance. 
By Henry Epwarp, ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
London. 1875. 

(5.) Vaticanism: An Answer to Replies and Reproofs. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Guapsrone. London. 1875, 


Tue mystery which envelops an enemy, whose aims and 
resources are unknown, but whose antagonism is certain, and 
whose presence is at the door, is the quality which, of all others, 
makes him so formidable. It is always an advantage if we can 
walk around our foe, ascertain his object, estimate his powers, 
and know the worst should fortune fail. Hitherto an inscrv- 
table darkness has hung around the subject of Ultramontanism. 
Our instincts, indeed, told us it was a near and irreconcilable 
foe, but most of us would have found it difficult to define its 
nature, and to state authoritatively its ultimate designs. But 
much of late years has been done to dissipate the haze. First 
came Pius [X. in his celebrated Encyclical, and his still more 
celebrated Syllabus. The Vatican Council followed with its 
decree of Infallibility. Next came Dr. Manning, Archbishop 
of Westminster, with his ingenious essay expository of the 
principle. Lastly, Mr. Gladstone, in his ‘Political Expostulation, 
together with all the interesting and instructive correspondence 
and replies to which that pamphlet has given rise. Ultramon- 
tanism, in consequence of these attempts to explain it, now 
stands before the world in a very clear light. Henceforth, if 
the public fail to understand its nature, the blame of the failure 
must be their own. 

The Vatican Council, on the 18th Juty, 1870, as all the 
world knows, affirmed it as an article of faith divinely revealed, 
that when the Roman Pontiff, in discharge of his office as pastor 
of all Christians, defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to 
be held by the Universal Church, he is possessed of the same 
infallibility which Christ wished His Church to possess in speak- 
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ing under the same conditions. That declaration, coming from 
a Council accepted as cecumenical, gives a weight to the ex 
cathedrd decisions of all popes past, present, and to come, which 
it was not understood previously that they possessed. By that 
decree, the various allocutions, encyclicals, and dogmatic docu- 
ments, issued by Pius IX. since he assumed the Pontificate, 
became at once the productions of an infallible man. In the 
Syllabus, which accompanied the Encyclical of December, 1864, 
we have a summary of the errors condemned in his previous 
bulls and allocutions, and, at his command, this summary was 
sent by Cardinal Antonelli, his own foreign secretary, to all the 
Romish bishops of the world. Subtle and ingenious attempts 
have recently been made to soften down the action of the 
Pontiff, and to show that they are only social and political errors 
in their wildest form which he has condemned, and that there is 
not, and never was, any intention on his part of denouncing 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, or freedom of the press, 
in their legitimate exercise. But if this be so, the Pope should 
take care that his official documents should not circulate outside 
the schola theologorum, for every one else into whose hands they 
fall reads them differently, and understands that when he 
condemns an error he asserts the opposite. Besides, these 
explanations, thrown out avowedly in the amiable desire to 
quench the flames which others have kindled, have received no 
official sanction ; to such private utterances the Pope has given 
no approval ; and, as we have lately learned to our cost, ‘ that 
‘no pledge from Catholics is of any value to which Rome is not 
‘a party,’ we fear that the same must be said of the interpreta- 
tions of public ecclesiastical documents by private theologians. 
Till Rome intimate the contrary, we must believe that the Pope 
means, without limitation, to stigmatize it as a very serious 
error to say, for example, that in conflicting laws between the 
temporal and spiritual powers, the civil law ought to prevail, 
or that the Roman Pontiffs ought to be excluded from all charge 
and dominion over temporal affairs, or that the Roman Pontifis 
have exceeded the limits of their power, and usurped the rights 
of princes, or that the Church has not the right of employing 
force to effect her ends. In the Syllabus all these are entered 
as condemned errors.* 

This interpretation of the Papal pronouncements is sustained, 
we think, by the natural meaning of the words employed: it is 
most in accordance with the historical spirit of the Papacy; and is 
abundantly justified by the recent expositions of the Archbishop 
of Westminster. ‘'The Church,’ he tells us, is ‘ divinely certain ’ 

* See Propositions 42, 27, 24, and 23, 
GG 2 
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of the limits of its own jurisdiction, but the civil power ‘ cannot 
‘define how far the circumference of faith and morals extends ;’ 
and therefore the Church is entitled to direct the State on every 
question where the two powers might possibly come into 
collision. 


‘This,’ says he, ‘is Ultramontanism, the essence of which is that 
the Chureh, being a Divine institution and by {Divine assistance 
infallible, is within its own sphere independent of all civil powers ; 
and as the guardian and interpreter of the Divine law, is the proper 
judge of men and of nations in all things touching that law in faith 
or morals, . . . . Christianity, or the faith and law of Jesus Christ, 
has introduced two principles of Divine authority into human society ; 
the one the absolute separation of the two powers spiritual and 
civil ; the other the supremacy of the spiritual over the civil in all 
matters within its competence or Divine jurisdiction I hope 
to show that these two principles are Ultramontanism ; that the 
Bull ‘ Unam Sanctam’ contains no more; that the Vatican Council 
could define no less.’ * 


And again :— 

‘ Ultramontanism consists in (1) the separation of the two powers 
and vesting them in different persons ; (2) in claiming for the Church 
the sole right to define doctrines of faith or morals; (3) to fix the 
limits of its own jurisdiction in that sphere ; and (4) in the indis- 
soluble union of the Church with and submission to the universal 
jurisdiction of the Holy See.’ + 


Further :— 


‘Unless the Church be divinely certain of the limits of its 
commission and of its message, no doubt or controversy between the 
two powers can ever be brought to an end. But if the Church be 
certain with a Divine certainty as to the limits of its jurisdiction, 
its voice in such matters is final. But an authority that can alone 
define the limits of its own office is absolute, because it depends on 
none ; and infallible, because it knows with a Divine certainty the 
faith which it has received in charge. If, then, the civil power be 
not competent to decide the limits of the spiritual power, and if the 
spiritual power can define with a Divine certainty its own limits, it 
is evidently supreme. Or, in other words, the spiritual power knows 
with Divine certainty the limits of its own jurisdiction, and it knows, 
therefore, the limits and competence of the civil power. It is, there- 
fore, in matters of religion and conscience supreme. I do not see 
how this can be denied without denying Christianity. And if this 
be so, this is the doctrine of the Bull ‘Unam Sanctam, and of the 
Syllabus, and of the Vatican Council. It is, in fact, Ultramontanisw, 
for this term means neither less nor more. The Church, therefore, 
is separate and supreme.’ t 


* Ceosarism,’ pp. 31, 32. + Ibid., p. 40. } Lbid., pp. 35, 36. 
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It amounts to this: the Archbishop would have us to under- 
stand that the Church is to dictate to the State, and to receive 
obedience in all matters, which in its own judgment touch the 
territory of faith or morals, and that simply on the ground that 
the Church is infallible, and that the State is not. The theory 
known as Ultramontanism, translated into actual fact, is sub- 
stantially this :—The one Church of Christ in the world is the 
Church of Rome ; the Pope, or head of that Church, is Christ’s 
Vicar on earth. As such, he has the right of laying down the 
law to men and nations: he alone is competent to declare, with 
Divine certainty, how far the sphere of faith and morals extends ; 
his decisions, within the sphere that himself defines, is infallible ; 
and to such decisions every civil government is bound to give 
obedience. 

To a thoughtful mind it must appear surprising how much 
has to be assumed as true before a basis can be found whereon 
to rest this claim of supremacy. In an argument, obviously 
intended for Protestants, Dr. Manning assumes, as also does 
Dr. Newman, and proceeds upon it as if it were fact, that the 
Church which Christ instituted in the world is the Romish 
Church ; that the Pope is the Vicar of the Son of God; that the 
Pope has Divine authority, either with or without the Church, 
to legislate on faith or morals ; and that his official legislation on 
such matters is infallible. Now if these premises were true, it 
would be impossible to resist the argument that rests upon them. 
But the fact is that no Protestant admits any of them. These 
things may be ‘divinely certain’ to Dr. Manning; but his 
argument is inconclusive, if he either assume them without 
proof, or fail to make them at least ‘certain’ to us. His 
reasoning is invalid, because a variety of matters forming its 
foundation are assumed without proof, and are so assumed, we 
venture to add, for this very reason, that they cannot be proved. 

It cannot be proved, as we believe, that the Church which 
Christ instituted in the world is the Romish Church. For, what 
is the Church? In its highest sense, it is the whole body of the 
redeemed ; but there is no reason to conclude either that the 
Romish Church, or indeed any single section of the Christian 
society, contains within it the whole body of the redeemed. 
Or, the Church Catholic, in its lower sense, is ‘the congre- 
‘gation of the faithful dispersed through the world,’ that is, 
the aggregate of all local churches; but who could say that the 
Roman communion is the aggregate of all local churches ? 
Now, it is only in the sense of a visible society, comprising all 
the Christians in the world, that it can be said with truth that 
Christ instituted any church on earth. As that visible socicty 
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is historically presented in the later writings of the New Testa- 
ment, its aspect everywhere is an aggregate of local churches, 
each provided with its own office-bearers, and all governed by 
the apostles of Christ; but an aggregate, be it observed, 
differing entirely from the existing Romish Church in 
doctrine, government, and worship. <A few nd funda- 
mental truths form the common basis of all Christian 
churches; but the ablest living theologian would count it an 
arduous task to be obliged to show that the New Testament 
Church employed images in Divine worship, or believed in 
transubstantiation, the sacrifice of the mass, purgatory, the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin, or the Papal infallibility. 
The New Testament Church, so far as we can see, had no 
hierarchy, neither pope, cardinal, patriarch, nor prelate; even 
its ministers were not a priesthood, but apparently each Christian 
congregation was satistied with its own bishops and deacons, 
managing its spiritual and secular affairs, anil subject to the 
directions of the apostles of Christ. In the Church of the 
apostolic age we can find no trace of that gorgeous ritual, 
whose unauthorized beauty has for the esthetic tastes of our 
time more charms than the chaste simplicity of inspired 
example; and from the New Testament worship we note the 
absence of incense, altars, sacrifice, compulsory liturgical forms, 
or prayers in an unknown tongue, as well as of the sacerdotalism 
which these things usually represent. We find it impossible to 
believe that the great visible Christian society of the first cen- 
tury, which was destitute of every one of the characteristics 
thus enumerated, can be the same with the Romish Church of 
our time, which prides itself on the possession of them all. 

We are reminded, indeed, that the historical connection 
between the two is preserved; that is, that the Romish Church 
as it now stands has in the course of ages grown out of the 
state of things which existed in the apostolic age. But the 
same is true of the Greek Church, which has no less maintained 
its historical continuity with apostolic times; and even Dr. 
Manning can scarcely believe that an argument is of much 


value which would prove as strongly in favour of a body not in’ 


communion with Rome, as it would for Rome itself. Besides, 
as all know, the degenerate Judaism that crucified Christ and 
stoned the prophets was historically connected with the church. 
in the wilderness, which Moses led out of Egypt, and which was 
guided by the pillar of cloud and fire to the land of promise. 
Historical connection, therefore, is not a proof of identity. The 
fact is that systems may be so gradually changed in the sweep 
of ages, that without any disruption of historical continuity 
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they may come to be essentially different, if not antagonistic 
systems. Democracies may melt insensibly away, and, without 
passing through anything worthy of being called a revolution, 
grow up in the course of time into monarchies. Give only time 
enough, and despotisms may so gradually broaden down into 
republics, that it were hard to fix the point where the former 
end and the latter begin. That thing of shreds and patches on 
the poor man’s back is not the dress coat which in better times 
he wore upon his wedding-day. He may assure us of its 
identity, but in spite of all his asseverations, he himself cannot 
but feel that there is a difference. 

Nor can it be proved that the Pope is the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. We have never yet discovered the Scripture in which 
the record of his appointment is contained. We wish to see his 
commission, and to be allowed to examine it. We areconstantl 
reminded, indeed, as if it had in reality something to do with 
the matter, that Christ conferred certain peculiar gifts upon the 
apostle Peter. These gifts, even when the passage of Scripture 
recording them is interpreted in the Romish sense, are found to 
be that Peter is designated the ‘ rock’ on which the Church is 
built, and that he was entrusted with ‘ the keys of the kingdom.’ 
Peter was indeed a rock among the foundation stones of the 
Caristian temple; that is, he was personally eminent among the 
apostles and prophets on whom the Church was built. He was, 
moreover, the first man who with the key of Gospel doctrine 
opened the kingdom of heaven, that is, the Christian Church, to 
simners, which he did at the first Pentecost, when no less than 
three thousand Jews who believed were admitted to membership ; 
and he was the first with the key of discipline to shut the trans- 
gressor out of the kingdom, as he did in the case of Simon 
Magus. Every other privilege usually claimed on his behalf 
was common to all the apostles, and therefore not peculiar 
to him. But the two privileges now named, which were 
entirely his own, are from their very nature incapable of 
transmission ; his personal eminence among the apostles could 
not be handed over to another, while the distinction of being 
the first to use the keys of doctrine and discipline in the newly- 
organized Christian kingdom, is also a privilege which it is 
obvious no one else could share. Accordingly we find in the 
Scriptures no trace of an attempt to transmit these prerogatives 
toany one. How comes it therefore that the Pope claims to 
be Peter’s heir? What evidence have we that he is the 
apostle’s adopted son? What evidence have we that Peter ever 
was Pope? Or, even that he filled the position of Roman 
bishop? Or, that he was at Rome? We are not quite sure 
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that Peter ever saw Rome; we are quite sure he was at 
Antioch and Jerusalem. In absence of all proof of transmission, 
why should the claim of Jerusalem or Antioch to inherit his 
prerogatives be inferior to that of Rome?- That Peter ever 
resided in the chief city of the Empire is not by any means a 
settled question, as every scholar knows. The most which can be 
said is that the tendency of the evidence is to lead to the con- 
clusion that he did visit the metropolis and that he suffered 
there; but the testimony in that direction is neither so distinct 
nor so weighty as to remove the honest doubt of any unprejudiced 
mind accustomed to deal with historical proof. Before 
anything important can be built on the alleged fact, that Peter 
visited hese and acted as its bishop, historical evidence, 
stronger and clearer than any now known, has first to be pro- 
duced: and appended thereto, we must be furnished with proof 
of the transmission of his prerogatives to his successors in that 
see. Till that is done, we can scarcely be expected to admit 
that Peter at the present day is Pius IX. 

It is manifest enough in history, that, some centuries after the 
institution of Christianity, the Roman bishop, in virtue of his 
supposed connection with Peter, laid claim to certain prerogatives, 
and was not slow to exercise them ; but what evidence have we 
that he was entitled so to do, and that he was not striving to 
usurp power, to which personally and officially he had no more 
rightful claim than any other bishop of the time? Certainly 
no evidence of the alleged connection of the Pope with Peter, 
nor of the transmission of Peter’s prerogative to the Pope, is to 
be found either in the Holy Scriptures or in contemporary history. 
The human origin of the supremacy is virtually ackowledged by 
able and candid writers. Dr. Newman has shown that it had its 
origin in the superstitious veneration which Pagan princes on 
their conversion paid to Christian bishops, and in the secular 
jurisdiction which they conferred upon them. He quotes, with 
approbation, Bowden, who states that the Pontiffs ‘did not so 
‘much claim new privileges for themselves as deprive their 
‘ episcopal brethren of privileges originally common to the hierarchy. 
He admits that the concentration of power in the hands of the 
Pope ‘was brought about by the change of times and the 
vicissitudes of nations.’ He contends that this concentration in 
the middle ages ‘ was simply necessary for the civilization of 
‘Europe,’ but candidly adds that ‘It does not follow that the 
‘benefits rendered then to the European commonwealth by the 
‘political supremacy of the Pope would, if he was still supreme, 
‘be rendered in time to come.* To us this seems a great and 

_* ‘Letter to the Duke of Norfolk.’ See pages 23, 28, and 30. 
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honest admission that the supremacy of the Pope had its origin, 
not in any Divine gift, but in the ignorance and devout folly of 
princes; that it grew by usurpation of the rights of others ; 
that the circumstances of the time favoured its increase ; that 
Divine Providence used it for His own purposes; and that in the 
present circumstances of mankind its utility is at an end. All 
this is borne out by historic fact; but the admission of it is 
doubly acceptable, considering the quarter from which it comes. 
Indeed, in the early ages of the Church, when all bishops stood 
officially on a level, the occupant of the Roman see himself did 
not claim superiority in virtue of any Divine grant. Even as 
late as the fifth century, a pope, speaking ex cathedrd, and, 
therefore, according to the Vatican Council, infallible, assigned a 
much humbler origin to the growing supremacy of the Roman 
bishop. In the epistle regarding Ceelestius which Pope Zosimus 
in 418 addressed to ‘ all bishops throughout Africa,’ after stating 
that matters so important required careful investigation, he uses 
these remarkable words. ‘To this is added the authority of the 
‘apostolic see, to which, in honour of the blessed Peter, the 
‘decrees of the Fathers have ordained acertain peculiar reverence.’* 
Zosimus, it will be seen, pled only human sanctions for the 
reverence with which he wished it to be understood that his see 
was invested. 

It is very questionable, and certainly cannot be assumed 
without proof or elucidation, whether the Church itself, 
not to speak of its human head, has received Divine autho- 
rity to legislate in things that relate to faith and morals. 
Legislation is an act of sovereign power, and Christ alone is 
Sovereign in His own kingdom. The apostles and prophets 
were entrusted by Him with a special revelation, and in order 
that they might be better able to fulfil their mission were 
endowed with the ability to declare infallibly the Sovereign’s will. 
What they bound upon men was ratified in heaven, and those 
obligations, from which they loosed men, bound no more. This 
power of infallible legislation was in the first instance given to 
Peter, but subsequently to the other apostles as well (Matt. 
xviii. 18) : the Holy Scriptures are the written record of its 
results; and with the last line of Scripture, the whole code of 
inspired legislation, so far as we are concerned, closes. The 
inspired records alone bear upon them the stamp of divinity ; 
and the uninspired Christian teachers who succeeded the 
apostles are not appointed to legislate, but merely to interpret, 

* «His accedit apostolicwe sedis auctoritas, cui in honorem beatissimi 


Petri patrum decreta peculiarem quandam sanxere reyerentiam.’— 
‘Epistolee et Decreta Zosimi,’ ii. 1. 
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in accordance with the laws of language and of right reason, 
the statements of the book, and to apply them, so far as they 
admit of application, to the circumstances of men and of times. 
Even in this humbler task, proofs that the wisest fail are only 
too abundant. Church rulers are to carry out those duties pre- 
seribed by Scripture, for which they are appointed, but they 
have no authority beyond this, except to make those arrange- 
ments necessary to their work, regarding which inspiration is 
dumb, and which are obviously left for human discretion to 
regulate in accordance with circumstances. ‘This, however, is a 
very different thing from imposing upon the human conscience 
any new doctrine or precept, as a matter of Divine obligation. 
Where, let us ask, do uninspired men receive authority to 
bind or to loose in the name of God? <cclesiastics, indeed, in 
all ages, not content with the humble work of making such 
temporary regulations as necessity and convenience suggest in 
order to have prescribed duties more efficiently carried out, 
have assumed authority to legislate in the name of God, and we 
have the result in the decrees of Synods, the canons of Coun- 
cils, and the bulls of Popes. The Canon law is the most cele- 
brated product of human legislation in religious affairs—itself 
the growth of centuries of sacerdotal rule. But what is the 
value of that system of ecclesiastical jurisprudence ? So far as 
it is an expression of opinion, it has the worth to which an 
expression of the judgment of the body, which produced and 
adopted it, is entitled—nothing more. But in so far as it re- 
enacts what is already enjoined in Scripture, it is useless; nay, 
it is worse than useless, for by its merely human sanctions, it 
helps with intelligent men to weaken what would otherwise 
bring with it all the weight of the Divine. It is true that 
many are found whose lives are more influenced by the former 
than by the latter; but of what use is the Church if it con- 
descends to accommodate itself to this low level of morality, 
and does not strive to raise men to a higher and purer atmo- 
sphere of moral obligation? In so far, again, as ecclesiastical 
legislation rises above mere arrangements and presumes to add 
something new to the sum total of faith and morals in the 
Bible, it is pernicious; because it corrupts the truth and 
mingles the Divine and human in such a way, that the bulk of 
men cannot distinguish the one from the other. Church power 
strictly speaking is not legislative ; it is only administrative. 
The power apparently legislative, which it can legitimately 
exercise, is simply power to provide what is necessary for 
administering the laws of Christ with greater effect; but such 
arrangements, it ought always to be clearly understood, arc 
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merely human in their origin, suggested by necessity, based on 
considerations of reason and utility, and may at any time 
be altered or abolished for cause sufficient shown. This power 
of making bye-laws, local in their reach, and temporary in their 
observance, is to be sparingly exercised, and is not to be mis- 
taken, as it sometimes is, for the sovereign power of permanent 
and universal legislation. 

It has therefore to be proved that the Church, or any 
section of it, is divinely authorized to legislate in the sense of 
making a material addition to the sum total of faith and human 
duty. No legislation emanating from any subordinate source 
is valid without the consent of the Sovereign ; and if the Church 
were to presume to exercise legislative functions, it has no 
means of making it clear, except by its own stout asseverations, 
that it has obtained the consent of Christ the King to its 
statutory acts. If, as Dr. Manning says, ‘the Catholic Church 
‘has established upon earth a legislature independent of man- 
‘kind,’ it remains to be proved that she had the King’s authority 
for so doing; and if it turn out that she has ventured ona 
step so important without His authority, then the acts of such 
a legislature are without the royal superscription, and can have 
no binding force on the King’s subjects. The work of the 
Church is not to make laws, but to understand, illustrate, and 
obey the laws already made. The Church does not know her 
own place, when she affects the sovereign, and forgets she is a 
subject. The true sphere of the Bride, the Lamb’s wife, is not 
torule, but to obey. She takes the law from the lips of her 
Lord. The Archbishop makes a nearer approach to the truth 
when he speaks of the Church as ‘ the guardian and interpreter’ 
of the law of God. But the duty of a guardian is to conserve 
what is entrusted to his care, not to supersede it by new enact- 
ments, or in any way to impair its value: and the duty of an 
interpreter is not to legislate but to explain. So long as Dr. 
Manning and the Church which he represents shall confine 
themselves to the good and worthy task of guarding and inter- 
preting the Divine law, we are willing to hear them with all 
respect ; provided only, that as the’written records of the Divine 
iaw are open to all men, and as understanding and spiritual 
assistance are not the exclusive dowries of any class or order, we 
must be allowed on our own responsibility to judge how far 
their interpretations are regulated by the laws of language, and 
consistent with the analogy of faith. 

Much less can it be proved that the actual product of the 
Church’s attempt to legislate is infallible. If proof and assertion 
meant the same thing, we need go no further, for Dr. Manning 
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asserts very broadly, that ‘the Church cannot err, or mislead 
men or nations.’ ‘There is a sense possible to the imagination, 
in which that statement may be perfectly true. The whole 
body of the redeemed—the Church ‘ without spot or wrinkle, 
or any such thing—probably cannot err. But that is not the 
Archbishop’s meaning. What we understand him to mean is, 
that the Roman Catholic Church ‘ cannot err, or mislead men 
or nations.’ ‘he shortest way of bringing this statement toa 
practical test, is to compare some of the decrees of the (icu- 
menical Councils and the bulls of Popes, through which the 
Romish Church is accustomed to pronounce its official decisions, 
with the facts of history and with the Word of God. After 
Gregory VII. had passed a sentence of deposition against the 
Emperor of Germany Henry IV., and Rudolph of Suabia was 
induced to set up as a claimant for the throne—a course in 
which he was encouraged and aided by the Pope—there were 
times in that career of disaster and bloodshed, ending with the 
Battle of Elster on the 15th October, 1080, and the death of 
Rudolph on the day after, in which the unfortunate Pretender 
must have often thought that there was at least one man in the 
world whom the Church’s head had done very much to mislead. 
When those Quixotic expeditions to the East, known as the 
Crusades, undertaken at the call of successive Popes, to rescue 
the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the Saracens, had resulted 
in the loss of multitudes of lives, in the impoverishment of Chris- 
tendom, and in disastrous failure ; and when Europe declined 
to respond any more to the urgent appeals which emanated from 
the Apostolic See, we believe the real cause of the indifference 
was that the Church’s head, if not the Church itself, had been 
found on repeated trial to have misled both men and nations. 
Further, do the decrees of the nineteen General Councils har- 
monize in all respects with the truth of God? Brought into 
the light of the Second Commandment, is the decree of the 
Seventh General Council, which sanctioned image-worship, 
infallible? Was the Lateran Council of 1215 infallible when 
it affirmed Transubstantiation, and imposed upon men and 
women, for the first time, the obligation of making at stated 
times auricular confession to a priest? Did the same Council 
fall into no error when it promised remission of sins to all who 
would take up arms to fight with the Albigenses of Languedoc, 
and held the penalty of excommunication over the head of 
civil rulers, who should refuse to exterminate these inoffensive 
heretics when found in their dominions? Is Pius IX. infallible 
when, in the Allocutions indexed in the Syllabus, he claims for 
the Romish Church to be ‘ the only religion of the State, to the 
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‘exclusion of all other forms of worship,’ and condemns the prac- 
tice of allowing strangers residing in Catholic countries to enjoy 
the public exercise of their religion ?* To doctrines of this kind, 
Councils and Popes have been only too ready to pledge the body 
which they represent, and none has gone further in that direction 
than Pio Nono; but if the voice of God speaking in the Scrip- 
tures is the Supreme Judge, it is manifest that such legislation 
is not only at variance with the inspired jurisprudence of the 
prophets and apostles, but also earthly in its origin, sacerdotal 
in its spirit, and inimical alike to the interests of civil society 
and to the happiness of individual men. 

Passing away from the assumptions on which the Romish 
claim to dominion over the State is known to rest, we come to 
the claim itself. It is a significant fact that Dr. Manning does 
not attempt to produce from Scripture any proof of his position. 
Indeed that would be a difficult task. Peter himself, instead 
of talking about the Church’s right to fix the limits of its own 
jurisdiction, enjoined Christians to submit to kings and to 
governors, and thus, by their well-doing, to ‘put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men.’ Paul commanded them to pay tribute, 
and to be subject to the higher powers, ‘not only for wrath but 
also for conscience sake.’ ‘Ihe Master Himself indicated that the 
temporal and the spiritual have each a sphere of its own, in 
which it may act and be useful, and that to each in its own 
place Christians have duties to perform : ‘ Render therefore unto 
‘Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unto God the things 
‘which be God’s.’ In one celebrated instance, when the civil 
authorities manifestly overstepped their province, and forbade 
Peter to preach in the name of Jesus, that apostle at once 
repelled the intervention, and gave instant expression to the 
fact, that it is not the province of the civil ruler to forbid men 
to do what God has enjoined, in the sublime but simple words, 
‘We ought to obey God rather than men.’ Were the Roman Pontiff 
to give up meddling in the politics of nations, and to content 
himself with preaching in the name of Christ, and with worship- 
ping the Almighty in his own way, and with doing what is 
necessary to enable the Church to advance the spiritual welfare 
of men ; and were the rulers of the earth to attempt to prevent 
his performance of the duties for which a church exists in the 
world, and were he to repel their interference in some such 
words as Peter used, the sympathies of the wise and good would 
all be upon his side. But disobedience to the civil ruler, who 
in his blindness may forbid us to do what Christ commands, is 
avery different thing from insisting that the civil ruler shall 


* « Syllabus,’ Propositions 77 and 78, 
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obey the Pope in everything that lies within a sphere which the 
latter claims the right to fix for himself. 

For, let Dr. Manning disguise it as he may—and no doubt he 
has expressed himself very cautiously—the claim, asserted in the 
interests of the Church, to define as against the State the limits 
of its own jurisdiction, and to be supreme in all matters that lie 
within a sphere, whose limits itself has fixed, is a claim to 
supremacy over the State in temporal matters. Admitting that 
each of the powers is invested with a distinct and separate juris- 
diction, and that each is supreme in its own sphere, they are 
still co-ordinate, the one in its own province not being the subject 
of the other. But the moment that we allow to either the 
absolute right of fixing the limits of its own jurisdiction, their 
relative position is changed; the power that is allowed at its 
pleasure to fix the limits of its own sphere, becomes that moment 
master of the other. Church and State may be supreme, each 
in its own place; but if the Church has an absolute right to 
define the limits of its own jurisdiction, it may give them so 
very wide a definition as to leave the State a very humble 
province indeed. Russia and Turkey are separate powers, 
and each is supreme in its own territory ; but if the Czar shall 
claim, and the Sultan admit, that Russia has the right of fixing 
the limits of her own jurisdiction, she may fix those limits at a 

int which will leave the Turks nothing in Europe and little 
in Asia. Everything is in the hands of the power whose 
right to fix the limits is admitted.* To say that the Church 
has this right, is to affirm that she may at pleasure shut 
the State out of all right to interfere in any secular 
matter which she—the Church—may please to say touches 
the domain of faith or morals, religion or conscience. Under 
such conditions, the State must not dare to give effect to 
its own views upon the liberty of the press, liberty of speech, 
liberty of worship, liberty of conscience; it must not dare to 
hint that the abolition of the temporal power of the Popedom 
would be an advantage, or to establish any form of Christianity 
except the Romish, or indeed to say that any other church is a 
form of Christianity at all.t The Pope has already decided that 
all these things lie within the limits of his own jurisdiction ; he 
has pronounced a solemn condemnation upon all who venture to 

* It is merely superfluous candour for Monsignor Capel to assert that 
the Church has the right to fix the limits of the sphere in which the State 
-.acts as well as that in which the Church acts. If she has a right to 
fix her own boundaries, at her pleasure, in so doing she defines those of 
the State. Every expansion of the one is the contraction of the other. 

a _ _ of Dec. 8, 1864, and ‘Syllabus,’ Propositions 79, 
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hold upon them an opinion different from his own; and such 
things he must regard as being within the sphere over which he 
has supreme authority, for we know that it is in his estimation 
a very serious error for any one to hold that Roman Pontiffs 
have transgressed the limits of their power.* Let any man read 
the Encyclical of Dec. 8, 1864, the Syllabus, and the Decrees of 
the Vatican Council of 1870, not to speak of previous declara- 
tions from the papal chair since the days of Gregory VII., and 
he will see that the sphere of the Church even now covers a 
vast and ever-growing field, while the field on which the 
State is left free to act without fear of ecclesiastical dicta- 
tion, has already shrivelled up into rather narrow dimen- 
sions. 

Though the claim of the spiritual power to supremacy over 
the state in temporal things, or as Dr. Manning prefers to put 
it, in things which the Church has the right to say —a 
faith and morals, finds no authority in the Scriptures, Dr. 
Manning alleges on its behalf the sanction of the Fathers. The 
statement of a Father, it is now well-known, does not amount 
to much, when the question to be determined is merely the 
truth of a dogma. There is no solid reason why the mere 
assertion of a Christian writer, who wrote fifteen centuries ago, 
should establish a doctrine of religion, more than the mere 
assertion of another Christian writer who wrote last year. But 
the testimony of a Father, or, indeed, of any honest writer, is in 
point, when the question to be determined simply is what was 
known or believed about the matter at the time when the said 
writer lived. In regard to the subject before us, it will be 
found upon examination, that, while the doctrine that Church 
and State have separate provinces and independent jurisdiction, 
is clearly stated in the Fathers, as it was long before clearly 
stated in the Scriptures, the claim to supremacy over the State 
in temporal matters, or, what amounts to the same thing, in 
matters which the Church shall please to say belong to the 
domain of faith and morals, and therefore to her own exclusive 
jurisdiction, was seldom, if ever, put forward till the Pope had 
succeeded in making himself a temporal prince, and the clergy 
and the monks were anxious to find religious sanctions for his 
civil usurpations. With the medieval writers, the Pope is not 
only head of the Church, but monarch of the world, to whom 
kings and queens are bound to give obedience, and of whom 
they hold their respective kingdoms as so many fiefs; but with 
the early Fathers, the Pope is only first of the bishops, while in 
temporal things all men, the Roman bishops as well as others, 


* «Syllabus,’ Proposition 23. 
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are bound to obey the emperors. This is manifest, even from 
the authorities produced by Dr. Manning himself. 

Thus, Thomas Aquinas, writing when the popedom had 
attained the zenith of its power, is as strongly in favour of 

apal domination over earthly princes, as the Archbishop of 
estminster is in this age of degeneracy and decay. He 
is represented as saying— 

‘In order that spiritual things may be distinct from earthly 
things, the authority of His kingdom is committed not to earthly 
kings but to priests, and especially to the chief of priests, the suc- 
cessor of Peter, the Vicar of Christ, the Roman Pontiff, to whom all 
kings of Christendom ought to be subject as to our Lord Jesus Christ.’ * 


St. Bernard, of Clairvaux, a century earlier, thinks that the 
sword is put into the hands of kings and emperors for little else, 
except that they may fight for religion, for the Church, and for 
the Pope. Dr. Manning cites from him the following passage :— 


‘ The duty, the honour, the prerogative of the first Christian king, 
such as the Emperor, is like the right arm and sword of Christendom 
to defend the whole body, and, above all, the Head, and to promote 
his civilizing influence both within and without.’+ 


It must be remembered that St. Bernard and St. Thomas lived 
—the one in the twelfth, the other in the thirteenth century—at 
atime when the popedom was the inmost conspicuous sovereignty 
in Europe, and when its supporters were anxious to have it 
believed that its pretensions to supremacy rested on a Divine 
foundation. But going back seven centuries earlier, when the 
temporal sovereignty was not in existence, we reach a point 
when the popes, in their modesty, were satisfied with humbler 
things. Gelasius 1 (492-496), who lived ata time when the 
Roman Bishop was the subject of Theodoric, the Gothic King of 
Italy, in his letter to Anastasius, Emperor of the Kast, does not 
venture to assert his supremacy over kings in temporal matters, 
as a thirteenth century Pope would probably have done, but 
contents himself with asserting the independence of the civil 
and spiritual powers, and with claiming for each supreme 
jurisdiction in its own sphere. 


‘There are,’ he says, ‘ august emperor, two things by which this 
world is governed, the sacred authority of bishopst and the royal 


* ‘Ccesarism and Ultramontanism,’ p. 29. 

+ This extract was thus given in the original report of Dr. Manning’s 
paper in the Times; but in the republication of his pe in pamphlet 
— this passage is omitted, and another substituted of a less warlike 

ind. 

} The word in the original is pontificum, that is bishops, and the context 
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power. Of these, the sacerdotal power is the more important, 
because priests must hereafter render an account to God for kings 
themselves. For you know, my son, that though you excel in 
dignity the whole human race, yet you are humbiy to submit to 
those who preside over divine things,* and that you owe them 
obedience in all that belongs to the order of religion, and to the 
administration of the holy mysteries In all things which 
are of the public order, these same bishops obey your laws, and 
in your turn you ought to obey them in all things which concern the 
sacred things of which they are the dispensers.’+ 


It is scarcely fair, perhaps, to press into this controversy, as 
Dr. Manning has done, the adulatory language, ascribed on very 
insufficient authority, to the Emperor Constantine the Great, at 
the Council of Nicaea, when the assembled bishops sent in their 
complaints against each other, and urged him to decide among 
them. Eusebius and Athanasius, both of whom were present at 
the Council, and are our highest authorities for what occurre] 
there, make no mention of the words in question. Socrates 
and Theodoret, the historians of the Council, are also silent. 
The words first make their appearance in Sozomen and Rufinus, 
neither of whom was present at the Council, but who flourished 
a century afterwards. According to the representation of 
Sozomen, the emperor said to the bishops who had tabled their 
complaints : 


‘As for me, I am but a man, and it would be evil in me to take 
cognisance of such matters, seeing the accusers and the accused are 
priests ; and priests ought so to act as never to become amenable to 
the judgment of others.’ ¢ 


This contains a harmless sentiment, and, withal, very 
judicious advice. But it reads differently as given by Rufinus. 
‘God,’ he represents the emperor as saying, ‘made you 
‘ priests, and gave you power to sit in judgment upon us, and it 
‘is therefore proper that we submit to your judgment ; but men 
‘are not to sit in judgment upon you.§.... For God has 


shows that such is the true translation. Dr. Manning (‘ Ciesarism,’ 
p. 25) translates it ‘ the Pontiff,’ as if it referred to the Pope. 

* ©Pysulibus divinarum rerum.’ Dr. Manning translates this ‘ Pon- 
tiffs,’ as if Gelasins meant to exclude all other bishops; but it is evident 
to any who examine the original that the writer is speaking of the 
respect due by the emperor, not to popes, but to the bishops of the 
Christian faith in general. 

+ Gelasii, ‘Epistole et Decreta,’ ep. viii. Ad Anastasium Imperatorem. 

Sozomen, H. E. I., 17. 

§ Rufinus, H. E. I., 2, ‘ Deus vos constituit sacerdotes, et potestatem 
vobis dedit de nobis quoque judicandi, et ideo nos a yobis recte judica- 
mur. Vos autem non potestis ab hominibus judicari..... Vos etenim 
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‘ given you to be gods to us, and it is not proper that man should 
‘ judge gods, but He alone of whom it is written, “God stood in 
‘the synagogue of the gods,”’ &c. Rufinus, it is well known, 
has obtained celebrity for interpolating sentiments of his own into 
passages translated from other authors, and the whole speech is 
evidently fabulous. 

But the version preferred by Dr. Manning is that given by 
Gelasius, of Cyzicum, a writer who flourished one hundred and 
fifty years after the Council, and whose Acts of the first council, 
owing to its legendary character, receives no consideration from 
historians. He adopts the fable of Rufinus, and represents the 
emperor as saying, ‘God has elected you to be priests and 
‘ judges, to judge and to decide (the contentions of the people), 
‘ forasmuch as God has set you to be over all men. This is 
Dr. Manning’s version.* But when we turn to the original it 
reads differently. The literal translation of the whole passage 
in Gelasius is : 


‘Seeing that God has chosen you to be priests and rulers both to 
judge and to decide among the people, and because of your superiority 
to all men (dvOpdrav imepéxovras), has appointed you gods, 
according as it has been spoken, “I said ye are gods and sons of the 
highest,” and also, “God stood in the assembly of gods,” it is 
becoming in you to overlook petty matters, and about Divine things 
to take very great pains.’ 


The emperor speaks of the office and moral character of the 
bishops as giving them a personal pre-eminence among men; 
but in Dr. Manning’s translation this sentiment reads as if God 
had bestowed upon them a supremacy over the human race, and 
consequently, as his argument requires us to infer, over kings 
and emperors, an idea entirely alien to the mind of Constantine. 
He had great respect for bishops, but he had no notion of 
putting himself under their feet.t 


nobis a Deo dati estis dii, et conveniens non est ut homo judicet deos, sed 
illo solus de quo scriptum est, ‘‘ Deus stetit in synagoga deorum,” &c. 

* «Ceesarism,’ p. 26. 

+ ‘Acta Concilii Niczenis’ of Gelasius Cyzicus, in ‘Hardouin Concilia,’ 
yol. i., col. 384. 

¢ ‘Janus’ shows that some Romish writers have dealt with the alleged 
speech of Constantine in a still more objectionable way : 

‘In the same way a saying ascribed to Constantine at the Council of 
Nico, in a legend recorded by Rufinus, was amplified till it was fashioned 
into a perfect mine of high-flying pretensions, Constantine, according to 
this fable, when the written accusations of the bishops against each other 
were laid before him, burned them saying, in allusion to a verse of the 
Psalter, that the bishops were gods, and no man could dare to judge 
them. Nicolas I. quoted this to the Emperor Michael. Anselm adopted 
the story into his collection, Gratian followed, and Gregory himself 
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These are all the patristic authorities quoted by the Arch- 
bishop. It will be seen that none of them bears out his views, 
at any earlier period than the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
His own witnesses, when allowed to speak without errors of 
translation, clearly show that in the primitive ages of Chris- 
tianity, before the Roman bishop had become a temporal prince, 
there was no assertion of a claim on the part of the Church, or 
of its human head, to supremacy in civil matters, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, within a sphere the limits of which 
the Church alone has a right to define. Evidence for this 
might be produced from still earlier writings than any that 
Dr. Manning has thought it judicious to produce. We might 
iefer, for instance, to Donatus, the leader of the Donatist party 
in North Africa, who, when the Emperor Constans sent him 
alms for distribution among the poor, showed himself somewhat 
restive under imperial patronage, and anticipated a great 
modern controversy by asking the suggestive question, ‘ What 
has the emperor to do with the Church?” * He was a sectary, 
however ; but Tertullian also, who lived in the end of the 
second century, in a work generally allowed to have been 
written while he was in communion with the Catholic Church, 
speaks of the emperor, who at the time was a pagan, as ‘ the 
‘man next to God, who from God has received all his power, and 
‘is less than God alone.’ + This is the sentiment of one of the 
greatest of the Fathers, who wrote at a time when the Roman 
bishop had not yet begun to dream of supremacy, and to corrupt 
the sentiment of the Church. It is certainly inconsistent witb 
the words quoted from St. Bernard and St. Thomas; but this is 
embarrassing to those only who believe in the antiquity of the 
Ultramontane claim, and who make the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers a portion of their rule of faith. 

There is no great fear that the civil governments of the world 


found in it clear evidence that he the Pope, the Bishop of bishops, stood 
in unapproachable majesty over all monarchs of the earth. For, as the 
passage stood in Anselm and Gratian, it was the Pope whom Constantine 
called a god, and so it has been understood and explained ever since,’— 
‘Janus,’ p. 110. The reference stands thus in the Canon law :—‘Satis 
evidenter ostenditur a seculari potestate nec legari prorsus nec solvi posse 
Pontificem, quem constat a pio principe Constantino Deum appellatum, nec 
posse Deum ab hominibus judicare manifestum est.’—Part I., dist. xcvi., 
tap. vii. The value of this statement will be more appreciated, when we 
temember that Sylvester, the Pope of that day, was not present at the 
Council of Niczea. 

ks Quid est imperatori cum Ecclesia ?’—Optatus, ‘De Schism. Don.’ 
iti, 2. 

t ‘Hominem a Deo secundum... . solo Deo minorem.’—Tertullian, 
‘Ad Scapulam,’ cap. 2. 
HH 2 
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will ever accept the doctrine, that the Church has the right of 
fixing the extent of the sphere in which her own authority is 
to dominate—that is, to shut out the civil governments from 
regulating any matter that the Church may choose to say isa 
matter of faith and of morals, and therefore belongs to her own 
domain. But were they so fvolish as to accept the doctrine, 
and to act in obedience thereto, they would voluntarily abdicate 
more than half their authority, and place themselves and their 
subjects helplessly at the mercy of the Pope. National pro- 
sperity in such circumstances would depend simply on his 
declining to act upon the theory. But if a man put his head 
voluntarily inside the lion’s mouth, he has no right to assume 
that the grateful beast will never use his teeth. Popes and 
lions may be expected to act in future in accordance with their 
antecedents in the past. Let Governments tacitly concede 
what the Pope demands, and there can be no doubt that the 
future action of the Church, backed, as in the case assumed it 
must be, by the civil power, would be in the line of the Syllabus, 
the Encyclical, and the Bull ‘ Vnam Sanctam ;’ and for any State 
to acquiesce in that, would be to make the Pope master alike 
of its acts and of its destinies. At Rome it is counted an error 
for any one to say that ‘the Church has not the right of 
employing force ;” so that something worse might result from 
yielding to the Papal claim of domination than merely the 
arrest of the progress of science, and the helpless prostration of 
the nation at the feet of the priesthood ; men and nations would 
most probably be called upon, in the end, and dare not refuse, 
to take up and fight in a modern crusade for the restoration of 
the temporal dominions of the Roman See—a course of pro- 
cedure, to which Archbishop Manning, if we are to form our 
opinion on his citation of St. Bernard already given, would 
offer no very decided objection ; nor would the Pope himself, if 
we are to judge from the specimens of his public speeches now 
before the world. On the other hand, if the State refuse to 
accept a doctrine which the Church, at her convenience, appears 
determined to force upon it, there must ensue a serious collision 
between the powers, such as we see at present in Germany and 
Switzerland. If other countries are not passing through similar 
troubles at present, the reason simply is, that the Pope is biding 
his time. When the hour arrives for taking action, it is quite 
certain that Rome will move. Present silence and quiescence 
are not proofs of permanent security. The claim may for good 
reasons be in abeyance at the moment, but the fact that it is on 
record is a standing menace to the nations. af 

This claim to temporal domination is made to rest on the 
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personal infallibility of the Pontiff, a doctrine which for seven 
centuries has been again and again stated by individuals, but 
was first raised in 1870 by the Vatican Council to the dignit 
of an article of faith. ‘If the spiritual power can define wit 
‘a divine certainty its own limits,’ says Dr. Manning, ‘it is 
‘evidently supreme.’ The ‘divine certainty’ thus made to be 
the basis of the supremacy, is evidently the infallibility. But 
the dogma, and the claim resting on the dogma, have also 
important bearings on the attitude, that all who accept them as 
true are henceforth to hold in relation to the civil government 
of the countries in which they reside. ‘The relation of the 
me f whole matter to the civil allegiance of Roman Catholics, is a 
ind § subject that well deserves attention, and which recently has had 
ir f attention called to it by Mr. Gladstone, in those powerful pamph- 
ede § lets, which for months past have stimulated the thoughts and 
the f opinions of every political and ecclesiastical circle in the nation. 
1 it History shows that there is nothing new in the Pope’s asscrt- 
us, ing aright to dominion over civil governments, and in his under- 
ate f taking to loose subjects from allegiance to princes who declined 
‘ike J to carry out his orders. The claim to supremacy over kings 
ror f and governments is as old at least as Gregory VII. and Boni- 
of J face VIII. ; and Pius V. in the sixteenth century loosed England 
om § from its allegiance to Queen Elizabeth ; but for years past 
the J these powers had not, for various reasons, been offensively 
1 of f asserted, and the world was beginning to believe, that even the 
uld § Papacy itself had been modified to some extent by the broader 
use, f culture and more tolerant spirit of the age. The Pontificate 
1 off of Pius the LX. has laid that hope to rest. The Syllabus has 
ro f rudely awakened the public to the real state of the case. The 
our Vatican Council has confirmed the impression. No claim to 
yuld f domination put forward there, ever is withdrawn. No power 
f, iff ever exercised, appears there as defunct. On the contrary the 
now § decree of infallibility, extending to every ez cathedré or official 
» tof declaration of dead pontiffs, has given validity and freshness to 
oars f every privilege claimed, and to every power exercised in the 
sion J past ; and everything that the world knows of the feeling per- 
and § vading the authorities of the Romish Church, deepens the con- 
ilar J viction, that the one thing wanting to call these old claims and 
ling § powers into active exercise is a favourable opportunity of doing 
uite J so with effect. Not only so, but for the first time in history a 
nee | new disturbing element is cast into the midst. Now for the 
‘ood ff first time a dangerous and terrible power is put into the hands 
3 of of a single man, in virtue of which he can at any moment call 
upon all the Catholic subjects of a State to take sides either for 
the} God or for Government. 
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Roman Catholics and Protestants in this matter stand in a 
very different position. With Protestants, nothing is infallible 
except God, and men inspired to speak the mind of God. In. 
fallibility, so far as persons are concerned, died out of the world 
when the last apostle fell asleep. The Scriptures are the record 
and remnants of that infallibility; but the interpretation of 
that record is subject to all the fallibility which attaches to its 
fallible interpreters. No man or body of men, however wise 
or intelligent, can under the present dispensation add a single 
line to the sum total of infallibility contained in the Old and 
New Testaments. But Roman Catholics in general hold a very 
different opinion. With them, infallibility has never passed 
away. . It is an attribute, not of prophets and apostles only, but 
of the Church, living and active in the world, throughout all 
ages. They believe in the infallibility of cecumenical councils 
with the Pope at their head, as being the legitimate constituted 
representatives of the Church. What the recent Council has 
done is not to assert the doctrine of infallibility for the first 
time, but to assert and decree that the same infallibility, which 
Christ conferred on His Church in all ages, belongs to the Pope 
individually when he speaks ex cathedrd on matters pertaining 
to faith or morals. So that the great change inaugurated by 
the Vatican, is that instead of the infallibility of a General 
Council, we have now got the infailibility of a man, and this no 
longer as a private opinion, received more or less generally 
by Roman Catholics, but as an article of faith which every 
member of the communion is bound to receive. It is mere 
trifling to say with some, that there is no obligation upon a 
Roman Catholic to accept the dogma, because the decree was 
proclaimed by the Pope with the approbation of the Council. 
That is technically true no doubt, and supplies a small crevice 
by which an agile conscience may escape from an unpleasant 
obligation ; but it is no less a fact that of the 533 members 

resent at the last solemn session of the Council, all voted pub- 
icly in its favour except two, and every bishop throughout 
the whole Church has since accepted it with more or less cordi- 
ality. It is in reality the decree of the Council and of the 
whole Romish Church, as much as any decree of any council 
which ever assembled. 

Let us next inquire how the allegiance of the subject to the 
civil power is affected by the Protestant and the Romish 
opinions respectively. To a Protestant the only thing on earth 
that approaches infallibility is, as we have said, the Bible. 
That book is found in the clearest terms to enjoin upon men to 
honour the king, to be subject to the higher powers, to obey the 
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law. In no case does it sanction disobedience on the part of 
the subject, except as a last resort, when the State systemati- 
cally and persistently outrages justice in dealing with the life 
and property of the people, or when earthly rulers say to men 
that they must not perform under any circumstances what 
God clearly enjoins them to do. If the State in its folly 
shall say to the preacher of the Gospel you must preach this 
doctrine of ours, and not that which you think Christ has 
commissioned you to preach, or you must worship in this 
particular form and not in that which you think is sanc- 
tioned by God, the Bible authorizes us to say to the ruler 
who thus oversteps his province—‘O king, we are not care- 
‘ful to obey thee in this matter:’ ‘we must obey God rather 
‘than man.’ Should the State command us to do what the 
Scriptures clearly forbid, or what a conscience enlightened and 
guided by the Scriptures would certainly condemn us for doing, 
in such a case we must, in obedience to the higher authority of 
God, and with a solemn sense of the responsibility attaching to 
such a course, firmly decline to obey, and like the primitive 
Christians, who refused to renounce Christ and worship idols at 
the call of the Pagan magistrates, submit to the consequences. 
But under a moderately wise and judicious government, such 
things will seldom happen. In ignorant and intolerant ages, cases 
have no doubt occurred when human edicts have run counter 
to divine laws, and good men, in obedience to the written word, 
have felt themselves compelled by conscience to assume an 
attitude of resistance to civil authority ; but under enlightened 
rulers, who have a moderate respect for Christianity, examples 
of this kind are rare. In fact, we believe that they never occur, 
except in cases where Christians have voluntarily come under 
obligations to the State in order to obtain certain advantages, 
and where the State which confers these advantages insists upon 
it, properly enough, that they shall fulfil their part of the con- 
tract. On the other hand, when the civil authorities command 
men, in fulfilment of their duties as citizens, to perform acts not 
forbidden by the law of God, every enlightened Protestant 
admits that under such circumstances obedience is a duty. The 
State has this guarantee for the allegiance of its Protestant sub- 
jects, that the leading principles that are to guide rulers and 
ruled in their duty are all written in the Bible; eighteen 
centuries have not added to them in the smallest matter; no 
century yet to come will add a single infallible sentence to 
what is there written; and consequently, if the rulers govern 
in the line of Divine revelation, no man on Protestant prin- 
ciples is allowed to step in at his pleasure between the governor 
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and the governed for the purpose of breaking old relations, 
establishing new obligations, or setting the consciences of men 
at variance with the civil authority which they are bound 
to obey. 

fib ane and above the infallibility of the Bible, a Roman 
Catholic holds by the infallibility of the Church, as the inter- 
preter of Scripture, and the guide of human conscience. That 
doctrine, however unauthorized we may think it, did not 
practically interfere to any great extent in past times with the 
civil allegiance of the laity. It was always difficult to know 
what the Church said on any matter, and still more so to 
determine who was entitled to speak in her name, whether the 
Father, a General Council, or the Pope. The majority perhaps 
were of opinion that a General Council, speaking with the 
approval of the Pope, was fairly representative of the Church at 
large, and that the decisions of such a council were infallible. 
But it was always found upon trial that it was difficult to 
assemble such a council, more difficult to keep its members 
together after they ‘had assembled, and most difficult of all to 
persuade them to do the thing that was required, no less and no 
‘more. Only nineteen or twenty of such councils have met 
since the origin of Christianity. Most of them sat only for a 
few months; some only for a few days; and a very few, by 
proroguing their sessions, extended over years. After all, it 
was found that they could agree upon a few doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical matters only ; and that in the onward march of 
human affairs their decisions were almost out of date as soon as 
they were pronounced. They had not much time or inclination 
to interfere in the political business of States; they usually 
found their own affairs quite enough to occupy their time. 
For these reasons General Councils rarely, if ever, stepped 
in between the rulers and the ruled, and the civil govern- 
ments were seldom under the necessity of resisting their inter- 
ference. The result is, that the civil allegiance of subjects 
has never been affected to any very appreciable extent by the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Church as lodged in a 
General Council. 

But as it appears to us, the case is entirely altered now, when 
the infallibility is lodged, not in a body of bishops, drawn from 
all parts of the Church, and meeting on an average once ina 


~ century, but in an individual, whose every official utterance on 


what he pronounces to be a question of faith or morals is held 
to be as certain as the voice of God, and when every member 
of the Romish Church is bound to believe that dogma on pain 
of anathema. The Pope, like the sovereign, never dics; when 
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the chair is left vacant for a moment, the successor is at the door. 
He directs a keen eye to every government, and has his 
emissaries in every nation, keeping guard over all lands 
in the interests of the Papacy. In past ages the Pontiff 
has meddled in the civil affairs of almost every: civilized 
country in the world. History shows that he does not think it 
beyond the limits of his power to appoint kings, to depose 
emperors, to loose subjects from their allegiance, to interfere in 
questions of education, marriage, and divorce, to claim immu- 
nity for his clergy from taxation and from criminal trials, to 
order and to countermand military expeditions—to act in every 
way exactly as he might be expected to do, if he was sovereign 
of the earth, and all kings and emperors his vassals. But in 
past ages, no king, except it suited his own interests, was very 
careful to give ear to the fallible head of an infallible church ; 
even a devout prince, except he saw some profit in the affuir, 
was not too ready to obey, for the Vicar of Christ was after all 
subject to mistakes, and obedience to him, however praiseworthy 
in itself, was not an essential to salvation. 

But matters are changed indeed, when a General Council has 
made the personal infallibility of the Pope, which no Roman 
Catholic was bound to believe up till the 18th of July, 1870, an 
article of faith divinely revealed. This puts a new weapon in 
the Pontiff’s hands, which, however ambitious he may have been, 
he could never before draw from the sheath. Now he can draw, 
wield, and strike home in a moment. He is no longer under 
necessity to take counsel with any but himself; and when a cri- 
tical moment arrives in the history of a nation he can strike in 
suddenly with stunning force. He can speak to his own people at 
the moment when he wishes to speak, with the authority of God. 
The temptation henceforth to meddle in the politics of nations 
will be irresistible, now that the power of making himself so 
formidable is thus largely increased. In the civil affairs of 
kingdoms his voice will be heard more frequently. There are 
few departments of legislation or civil administration which do 
not impinge upon the domain of faith and morals; and, there- 
fore, ex cathedrd declarations of the Infallible will henceforth 
grow numerous, and secretly influence legislators, if not judges, 
in the discharge of their duties. Soured by the loss of his own 
temporal dominion in Italy, he will find more and more occasion 
to push his spiritual authority to the utmost, and to make the 
nations feel that though he has ceased to bea king he is a 
power nevertheless. He cannot, in the nature of things, be 
expected now to consult too anxiously for the welfare of kings 
and for the stability of nations, some of which, in their heretical 
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pravity, refuse to yield him spiritual homage; and therefore he 
will be sure, as years pass on, to intervene without leave, in 
order to guide their action, to diminish their power, and to 
embarrass their movements, when, by so doing, he can strengthen 
his own position, or advance the general interests of the 
Papacy. 

ee, so long as the civil government and the Pope shall 
both move in one line and act in one direction, it is quite 
possible for a good Catholic to believe in the infallibility, and at 
the same time to be loyal to the throne. If the Pope shall 
either decline to meddle directly in the political affairs of anation, 
or shall content himself, through his adherents, with taking no 
more than constitutional action, and with influencing the govern- 
ment in the usual legitimate fashion, there is nothing to prevent 
the Catholic subjects of the State going on for centuries 
loyal to the sovereign and devout believers in the great dogma 
of the Vatican. ‘This is the case at present in our own country. 
For two centuries the Pope has not interfered with the British 
Government, any further than by guiding and directing such 
members of the community as adhere to him in the use of their 
political power, and using the great influence which their num- 
bers give them in advancing the interests of their faith. Owing 
to this cause, a Roman Catholic citizen is, for anything that the 
public know to the contrary, as loyal to the Crown at present 
as any Protestant in the realm. Dr. Manning and Dr. Newman 
both say that they are loyal to both powers, and we fully 
believe them. So long as matters go on in the same way, there 
is nothing that we can see to prevent a Roman Catholic in 
future from being at once loyal to the Queen and faithful to the 
Pope. 

But matters may soon, it is obvious, undergo a very serious 
change. The Pope may, at any moment, issue an ex cathedrd 
judgment, which runs in direct opposition to the interests of 
the Crown and Government. Let us suppose, for instance, that 
there goes forth from the Pontifical Chair the edict that it is a 
Christian duty for every Catholic to decline the oath of allegiance 
in existing circumstances, and to take up arms, if necessary, and 
drive an heretical monarch from the throne. Such an edict is not 
indeed likely to be issued, mainly because it is very well known 
that it must fail in its object, and bring upon its authors punish- 
ment and disgrace; buta man has read history with little 
attention, if he does not know that many edicts in the past have 
issued from Rome, not less unjust and not less improbable. 
But supposing that, for any cause, the Pope should issue such 
an order, in what position would a good Roman Catholic find 
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How the Pope dealt with New Grenada. 467 
himself then? Duty to the Pope would lead him in one way; 


duty to the Queen would lead him in another. Can any man 
doubt the course that would be taken by one who means what he 
says, and who says that ‘ He is a Catholic first, and an English- 
man afterwards ?’ 

But we may be told this is an impossible case. Here is 
another then. Let us suppose the Pope to speak of a Roman 
Catholic State, which had recently adopted a republican con- 
stitution, and to remonstrate against a law proposing to enact 
‘that immigrants to that country might have the public exercise 
‘ of their worship whatever it was.’ Suppose him further to say : 
‘ Nor must we pass over in silence that, by the new constitution 
‘of that republic, enacted in these recent times, among other 
‘things, the right also of free education is defended, and liberty 
‘of all kinds is given unto all, so that each person may even 
‘ print and publish his thoughts, and all kinds of monstrous por- 
‘tents of opinion, and profess privately and publicly whatever 
‘worship he pleases. And suppose he should go on to say to 
his Cardinals: ‘ You assuredly see, venerable brothers, how /or- 
‘rible and sacrilegious a war is proclaimed against the Catholic 
‘ Church by the rulers of the republic.’ And suppose him to 
end by saying: ‘ We raising, with apostolic liberty, our pastoral 
‘voice, in this your most illustrious assembly, do censure, con- 
‘demn, and declare utterly null and void all the aforesaid decrees 
‘which have been there enacted by the civil power.” But the 
fact is, that this is no bare possibility—it is an actual occurrence. 
The language quoted is that of an Allocution, pronounced by 
Pius IX. on the 27th of September, 1852, and published in the 
Tablet on the 6th of November following, in regard to the 
republic of New Grenada ;* and it is this Allocution on which 
Dr. Newman makes the following singular comment: ‘ The 
‘Pope merely told that Government that that act [allowing 
‘immigrants the public exercise of their worship—see ‘Syllabus,’ 
‘Prop. 78], and other acts which they had committed, gave 
‘him very great pain; that he had expected better things of 
‘them; that the way they went on was all of a piece; and that 
‘they had his best prayers.’+ This comment may no doubt be 
capable of some ‘ pious interpretations’ not apparent to any but 
the schola theologorum; but to us it seems that the Pope, in 
that Allocution, said something more than this; he told them 
that for a State to allow foreigners, coming to reside in a 
Catholic State, the liberty of worshipping God in their own way, 
and to grant to its own subjects the right of free education, 


* See The Catholic Layman for 1853, p. 19. 
+ ‘Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,’ p. 87. 
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liberty of the press, and freedom of worship, was to proclaim 
horrible war against the Catholic Church; and he took it on 
himself not only to condemn, but to declare null and void, these 
decrees of the civil power. Now what has been done in regard 
to the State of New Grenada in our own time, might be done 
in regard to the State of Great Britain, provided the circum- 
stances were favourable. Suppose such an Allocution to go 
forth against the Acts of the Imperial Parliament, and the Pope 
to declare free education, liberty of worship, and the freedom of 
the press in this country, dangerous to faith and morals, and 
hostile to the Catholic Church, and to pronounce the laws securing 
them to us to be null and void, we would wish to know what 
then would be the attitude of all who believe in the infallibility 
of the Pontiffs to the civil law and to the Queen’s Government, as 
well as towards those precious privileges which, bought at a 
great cost, are now the birthright and the dearest possession of 
every citizen in this great and happy country ? 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that the relationship towards 
Government of any man, who accepts as true the dogma of the 
Vatican Council, is not what it was before. He may boast, and 
boast truly, that he is as loyal to the Crown to-day as he ever 
was, and in certain circumstances his loyalty may be lasting as 
his life. But it is true, notwithstanding, that with his own 
consent a man—an infallible man—has been set over him, who 
at any moment may step between his earthly sovereign and 
himself, and tell him that he is not to obey the Crown at the 
peril of the salvation of his soul. Most men would, no doubt, 
prefer both if they could, but if the Infallible assure a man that 
obedience to the throne involves the loss of the soul, and dis- 
obedience to the throne is everlasting life and reward, it is 
easy to see what a devout spirit, ambitious of notoriety and 
martyrdom, who believes what the Vicar of Christ enjoins, is 
likely fo do. Of course he will not fail to be ‘a Catholic first, 
‘and an Englishman afterwards.’ Before the personal infalli- 
bility became an article of faith, a man who declined to obey 
the Pope could flatter himself with the hope that a General 
Council, speaking the mind of the Church, might sustain him 
in his resistance, and take a different view of the case. But 
the Vatican dogma cuts that ground from under his feet. Is 
it wise, therefore, for any man, by accepting that decree, to put 
himself wilfully in a position where his liberty is in the hands 
of another, and where a man, over whom he has no control, 
and over whom, unfortunately, the Church itself has now no 
control, and who has interests of his own apart. from those of 
the individual believer, can compel him, at the peril of his 
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eternal hopes, to enter on a line of action certain in the end to 
be attended with the most fatal results? Why should any 
man voluntarily take up ground, the result of which must be 
that at any moment when another chooses he must either prove 
unfaithful to his Sovereign and disobey the law, or else disobey 
the Infallible and forfeit salvation ? 

It is no answer to allege that the thing supposed is im- 
possible, that no circumstances can ever occur when the State 
will bid men go in one direction, and the Pope bid them go in 
the opposite direction at the same time. Such cases have 
occurred ; they may occur, and in countries where Catholicism 
is the established religion, there is every probability that they 
may often occur. When absolute power is entrusted to an 
individual, there is always danger. He may turn out to bea 
very wise man, and in that case the community is tolerably 
safe. But he may prove to be a weak, a foolish, a rash, or an 
obstinate man; and for objects of his own he may run in the 
face of all advice, and issue an ea cathedrd declaration which 
may set every conscientious Catholic in hostility to the civil 
government. Dr. Newman, in his remarkable pamphlet which 
touches so many interesting topics with a master’s hand, 
remarks :—‘ ‘Till there comes to us a special direct command 
‘from the Pope to oppose our country, we need not be said to 


‘have “placed our loyalty and civil duty at the mercy of 


‘another.”’ But suppose such a command to come, who would 


be the victims? And are not men at the mercy of that other 
man who can make them victims when it suits himself ? 
No amount of acuteness and dexterity can ever turn Mr. 
Gladstone’s main position, that he who accepts the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility relinquishes command of himself and puts 
himself at the will of another, who may, for purposes of his 
own, call upon him to act in open hostility to his country. 
Consistency may be a virtue, and no doubt is when a man’s 
principles are sound and reasonable; but the fact is, that, in 
this erring world, the inconsistency of individuals is often the 
gain of humanity. Few men comparatively live up to their 
opinions, be those opinions what they may. Men who believe in 
the moral obligation of the Divine law have been known to break 
almost every commandment in the Decalogue. Clergymen who 
once preached the Divine right of kings and the duty of 
passive obedience, have been known under provocation to throw 
away the surplice, and to aid in driving a tyrant from the throne. 
Men, who in past ages professed to believe in the infallibility of 
the Church and of General Councils, have been found as ready 
as other men to condemn something that the Church and the 
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Councils said and did. Lord Acton, in his powerful letter, has 
given some celebrated instances of an inconsistency that is 
worthy of all commendation. Now we cannot believe, however 
pernicious the aim of the Ultramontanes, that they can succeed 
in eradicating the principles of human nature, and in imparting 
to their own adherents a consistency of action beyond what men 
have exhibited in past ages. If they could, the world might 
well be alarmed, and human freedom tremble at the prospects 
opening before it. But as it has been in the past, so it will be 
in the future. With the bulk of Roman Catholics the 
infallibility of the Pontiff is likely to remain an abstract theory, 
destined never to be acted out to its legitimate results, except 
by converts, who, knowing that their sincerity is suspected, 
think to convince the world by a superfluity of zeal, and by 
maniacs smitten with the insatiable thirst of winning, at any 
cost, the crown of martyrdom. The Vatican Council may affirm 
what it ‘pleases, and the Roman Curia may do its utmost to 
stir the embers of disaffection and rebellion against kings 
and governments which refuse to take its orders, but the great 
Roman Catholic masses of the community, while they would 
never think of perilling their salvation by doubting as to 
whether the Pope could, by any possibility, make a mistake, 
will think twice before they take a step which may irreparably 
damage their temporal interests, and when called on to act 
against the Crown, in the interests of the Pontiff, will quietly 
abide in their tents. The denial of the infallibility may involve 
an evil, but it is spiritual, unseen, distant ; and perhaps they 
might see, if they had a little more knowledge, that it is no 
evil at all; whereas the consequences of treason and rebellion 
are at the door, and look a man broadly in the face. So long 
as loyalty is the best means of securing one’s temporal prosperity 
and happiness, believers in infallibility, especially under a 
strong government, may always be trusted for unfaltering 
allegiance to the throne. Fanatics there have been, and there 
may be, but fortunately their numbers are not large at any 
one time; the great majority of Ultramontanes may therefore 
be safely trusted without exciting alarm in others, to do in 
their own way what they count best both for this world and 
the world to come. If any man wants to know how to keep in 
terms with the Church, and yet to believe of the dogma no 
more than he pleases, Dr. Newman will show him the way. 
Though the general community may thus derive some comfort 
from a philosophic consideration of the very inconsistencies of 
human nature, civil rulers may not relax their vigilance and 
caution. Of the elasticity of Roman principles, the recent con- 
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troversy has supplied us with a memorable example. In the 
‘ Pastoral Address of the Romish Hierarchy of Ireland,’ dated 
January 25, 1826, it is stated in Article 11:—‘ They declare on 
‘oath their belief that it is not an article of the Catholic 
‘faith, neither are they required to believe that the Pope is 
‘ infallible.’* 

Mr. Martin Archer Shee has shown that a protestation was 
drawn up in 1788, and signed by the four Vicars Apostolic, and 
by most of the Catholic clergy and laity of England, in which 
they declare without any qualification, ‘We acknowledge no 
‘ infallibility in the Pope.’t 

But now Dr. Manning, the most prominent representative of 
Ultramontanism in this country, has published to the world 
the following statements:—‘In proof of my assertion I add— 
‘1. That the infallibility of the Pope was a doctrine of Divine 
‘faith before the Vatican Council was held. . . . . 2. That the 
‘Vatican Council simply declared an old truth, and made no 
‘new dogma.’ 

This is an illustration how achurch that boasts of being un- 
changed and unchangeable, can with such marvellous elasticity 
assert to-day what it yesterday denied, and how closely and 
carefully the words of ecclesiastics, who put themselves forward 
to expound its principles, require to be construed. Civil rulers 
in dealing with men who can employ the English language to 
express such delicate refinements of thought, will find the 
ordinary rules of diplomacy at fault, and must take pains to 
detect the idea which lies hidden deep down underneath the 
apparently plainest of verbal representations. Besides, Rome 
knows how to wait. Infallibility is a theory, which it would 
seem nobody at the Vatican intends at present to turn into 
action. The Pontiff may now say to the nations in the words 


* «The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance,’ p. 31. 

+ Mr. Shee’s ‘ Letter to the Times,’ dated Noy. 19, 1874. 

t ‘ Letter to New York Herald,’ dated Nov. 6, 1874. 

§ Dr. Ullathorne, Bishop of Birmingham, thinks it incredible that Mr. 
Gladstone should raise the question of the Vatican decrees and civil alle- 
giance, after his writing from Rome to the distinguished statesman that 
‘there was no intention in any act or decree of the Council to invade the 
civil sphere.’ Could Dr. Ullathorne give a guarantee that the Pope has 
no such intention, and that his successors will have no such intention ? 
Could he say what the Pope admits to belong to the sphere purely civil ? 
Except he is authorized to give some definite assurance on such points, 
most persons will prefer to form their opinions from the acts and writings 
of Popes and Councils rather than from their intentions. Perhaps Mr. 
Gladstone remembered the declarations of the Irish Prelates against the 
infallibility, and had learned ‘that no pledge from Catholics is of any 
value to which Rome is not a party.’ 
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of Him, whose. servant he professes to be, ‘This is your hour 
‘and the power of darkness.’ But let a nation grow weak, and 
let its rulers become embarrassed, it may find to its cost that 
the infallibility is something more than a theory. Beyond all 
doubt, that is the moment which the Vatican will take to 
demand and to exact submission, and also the time when every 
Catholic subject of the realm will be most strictly conscientious 
and most warm in devotion to the see of St. Peter. Let it not 
be forgotten, therefore, that it is only a strong government, able 
to meet all its enemies in the gate, which can count with con- 
fidenge on the inconsistency of its subjects. A weak govern- 
ment must not presume on such a thing. There is no potentate 
in Christendom who requires to be more carefully watched than 
a Power, which however innocent and helpless it may appear, 
still claims to define with infallible certainty the limits of its 
own sphere; and which, though it has in past ages deposed 
kings, excommunicated prime ministers, loosed subjects from — 
their allegiance, and set law at defiance when it saw occasion, 
now assumes the look of meek and injured innocence, but still 
pronounces it sin to say that the Pope has ever usurped the 
rights of princes or exceeded the limits of his authority.* 

The Free Protestant Churches of Christendom have sometimes 
been charged with holding principles substantially at one with 
the Ultramontanes in regard to the relationship of Church and 
State, and with claiming for the Church certain powers which 
if granted would denude the State of its legitimate authority. 
Dr. Manning has ventured the assertion that some of the 
Scottish churches hold opinions in this matter identical with 
his own. Individuals may no doubt have occasionally expressed 
opinions in regard to the extent of Church power, which could 
not be very well defended ; but on behalf of all the Free Pro- 
testant Churches—English, Scottish, and American—we think 
they are unanimous, or nearly so, in holding, first, that Church 
and State are two entirely distinct and separate jurisdictions ; 
secondly, that the ecclesiastical rulers are under God as much 
bound to act within the sphere of the spiritual, as_ the 
authorities of the State are to act within the sphere of the civil; 
and, thirdly, that the Church has no more right to direct the 
State in its temporal affairs, than the State has to lord it over 
the Church in spiritual matters. Instead of claiming for the 
Church, as Dr. Manning does, the absolute right to define the 
limits of the sphere in which she is to act, and thus to limit the 
action of the State at her pleasure, the Free Protestant 
Churches claim no jurisdiction over the State in any civil matter 

* “Syllabus,’ Proposition 23. 
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whatever ; they merely assert their right to carry out without 
disturbance the objects for which a church exists, as they think 
that God in the Scriptures directs to be done; and they say, 
that, in matters where the civil and the spiritual overlap, each 

wer is to decide the matter in its own way in a spirit of for- 

arance and charity, and that neither should wantonly trespass 
on the domain of the other, or assume a jurisdiction which does 
not rightfully belong to it. If both powers were scrupulously 
to act on these principles, they would seldom come into un- 
pleasant collision. The doctrine of the Free Churches on the 
subject is not materially different from that stated in a pminted 
memorial, signed by various Catholic Bishops of the minority, 
and addressed to the Presidents of the late Vatican Council, in 
which they say :— 

‘The Popes have deposed emperors and kings; and Boni- 
face VITI., in the Bull ‘‘ Unam Sanctam,’ has established the cor- 
responding theory, which the Popes openly taught down to the 
seventeenth century under anathema, that God has committed to 
them power over temporal things. But we, and almost all bishops 
of the Catholic world, teach another doctrine. We teach that the 
ecclesiastical power is indeed higher than the civil, but that each is 
independent of the other; and that while sovereigns are subject to 
the spiritual penalties of the Church, she has no power to depose 
them or absolve their subjects from their oaths of allegiance. And 
this is the ancient doctrine, taught by all the Fathers and by the 
Popes before Gregory VII.’ 

The same memorialists, as if anticipating Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet, expostulate with the Council in the following 
words :— 

‘But if the Pope, according to the Bull “ Unam Sanctam,’’ possessed 
both swords—if, according to Paul IV.’s Bull “ Cum ex apostolatés 
officio,” he had absolute dominion, by Divine right, over nations and 
kingdoms—the Church could not conceal this from her people; nor 
is the subterfuge admissible, that this power exists only in the 
abstract, and has no bearing on public affairs, and that Pius has no 
intention of deposing rulers and princes ; for the objectors would at 
once scornfully reply, ‘‘ We have no fear of papal decrees; but after 
many and various dissimulations, it has at last become evident that 
every Catholic, who acts according to his professed belief, is a born 
enemy of the State, for he holds himself bound in conscience to do 
allin his power to reduce all kingdoms and nations into subjection 
to the Pope.”’ * 

The minority at the Vatican may not have been prophets 
altogether, and yet they predicted what has now been assuredly 
fulfilled. 

* Quirinus,’ Letter xlii. p. 490, 
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So long as Church and State can be satisfied cach to do its 
own work in its own way without needlessly interfering with 
the other, they can exist in the same country harmoniously 
enough ; it is only when the Church is raised to the position of 
an Establishment that there occurs much risk of discomfort and 
collision. Ifthe Church can be persuaded to surrender its self- 
action, and resign the management of its own affairs into the 
hands of the State, and carry out the orders of the temporal 
power, in order that it may enjoy the worldly advantages of 
State support, all things move forward smoothly. But when the 
Christian society thus patronized, awakes to the remembrance 
that it has a King and Master of its own, to whom it owes a 
higher allegiance than to man, and while grasping firmly all the 
profits of State connection, begins to think and actindependently, 
a collision is imminent, the end of which must be a disruption 
of the union between the two powers, or else the victory of the 
one accompanied by the degradation of the other. 

Occasion for such collisions is never wanting. Questions 
are constantly arising in daily life, civil in one aspect, spiritual 
in another, which each power is naturally anxious to have 
decided finally in its own way; and, in employing means to 
accomplish its end, either body may act in a way so aggressive 
and offensive as to leave to the other no option but _ resist- 
ance. Besides, if the truth must be told, both jurisdictions are 
only too fond of. making encroachments on each other. Each 
undertakes to fix the limits of its own sphere, and that of 
necessity implies that it shall fix the limits of its neighbour. 
The tendency of Czesarism is to dominate in the temporal and 
spiritual ; the tendency of Ultramontanism is to dominate in the 
spiritual and temporal. But so long as each power shall claim, 
first, to rule in its own domain, and then in that of its rival 
also, conflict is inevitable. So long as States shall assume 
authority to give legal sanction to articles of faith, to appoint 
clergy to office, to decide religious questions in civil courts, to 
control ecclesiastical discipline, and to legislate generally in 
spiritual matters ; and so long as churches, on the other hand, 
shall continue to claim temporal dominion over large territories, 
to send legates to foreign governments, to call upon kings to 
use the sword at their command, to depose rulers, to loose sub- 
jects from their allegiance, to insist upon civil immunities for 
the clergy, and to dictate to governments in any matter which 
they choose to say touches on faith or duty—so long as the two 
powers shall continue thus designedly and persistently to cross 

a other’s path, nothing need be expected except collision and 
strife. 
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How far the spirit which was dominant at the recent Council 
is calculated to excite the jealousy of civil governments and is 
responsible for the state of affairs which now exists in Germany 
and Switzerland, will be evident from the following passage of 
the Bull ‘ Unam Sanctam,’ which gives expression to the civil 
supremacy claimed by the church, and which, as Dr. Manning 
informs us, ‘ contains no more’ than Ultramontanism :— 


‘There are two swords, the spiritual and temporal... .. Both 
are in the power of the Church, the material to be used on behalf of 
the Church, but the spiritual to be used by the Church itself. The 
spiritual sword is the priest’s; but the material sword belongs to 
kings and soldiers, who are to use it at the command and by the 
permission of the priest. It is becoming that the one sword be 
under the other, and that the temporal authority be subject to the 
spiritual... .,. For, as the truth testifies, the spiritual power insti- 
tutes the earthly, and decides whether it is well exercised 
the earthly power errs, it is judged by the spiritual; but if the 
spiritual err, it is judged by its own superior—by God alone. .... 
To resist the spiritual power, therefore, is to resist the ordinance of 
God, unless we falsely say, with the Manicheans, that there are two 
first principles Wherefore,to every human creature we declare, 
assert, define, and pronounce, that it is entirely essential to salvation 
to be subject to the Pope of Rome’ (subesse Romano Pontifici).* 


Remembering that this Bull clearly asserts the subjection of 
the civil to the spiritual authority, that Dr. Manning says it 
contains no more than Ultramontanism, that it is the ea cathedrd 
declaration of an infallible man who, according to the Syllabus, 
has never exceeded the limits of his power, we need not feel 
surprised that every civil government in the world is now fully 
alive to the ultimate aims and objects of the Vatican—aims and 
abject which, to do the party justice, it is no longer at pains to 
conceal. 

Were the State to surrender to the Church of Rome the 
supremacy which its hierarchy claim, consequences would 
speedily result from which civilized society would recoil with 
horror. ‘The material sword,’ says Pope Boniface in the 
passage already quoted, ‘is to be used for the Church, and to be 
wielded at the command and by the permission of the priest.’ 
The Inquisition, with its dark secrets, and with its horrible 
story of blood and death, lurks underneath that sentence. The 
theory of course is that the Church does not murder the heretic. 
She is too holy thus to defile her hands: she merely hands him 
over to the civil power, who is to fill the office of executioner, 
and let the Church see her desire on her enemies. The magis- 

* «Extrayag. Commun.,’ lib. i. tit. viii. cap. i. ‘ 
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trate is thus made the hangman of the priest. The result, fruitful 
in deeds of darkness and crime, is no secret to one who is 
familiar with the extermination of the Albigenses of Toulouse 
in the thirteenth century, the crusades against the Vaudois, and 
the proceedings of the Order of St. Dominic in the Netherlands, 
Spain, and Italy. In the interests of humanity, not to speak of 
religion, it is to be hoped that no civil government will ever 
again consent to accept a position where it shall be obliged, at 
the beck of an intolerant priest, to hunt down its own subjects 
like so many wild beasts for no offence except error, or sup- 
poset error, of belief, and to perform the ignominious task of 

th capturing the victim and gathering the faggots for the 
flame. But if the principle, that the sword of the king and of 
the soldier is to be wielded at the order of the priest, is admitted 
as the maxim of infallibility, the servant cannot well refuse to 
smite when the master gives the command. 

Every State throughout the world in which the Romish 
religion is established or tolerated, is put more or less into a 
difficulty by the Decree of the Vatican. The sphere of faith 
and morals to which that decree extends, is so very comprehen- 
sive, that a very little ingenuity can, as is well known, make it 
include almost everything in the life of man or in the affairs of 
a nation. The infallibility that it affirms, extends to all the 
Popes of past ages, and gives new force to all their Bulls, 
Allocutions, and official declarations, from those of Siricius 
down to Pio Nono. It is prospective, as well as retrospective ; 
there is no ex cathedrd statement, however absurd or extravagant, 
that a Pope may choose to utter in future, that the reception of 


‘the Vatican decree does not prepare men by anticipation for 


hailing as the voice of God. How the power of pronouncing 
infallible decisions may be exercised in future, may be judged 
of from the fact that the present Pope has already in the 
Syllabus condemned as errors the non-intervention of a civil 
government in the quarrels of foreign nations, the separation of 
Church and State, and the toleration of different forms of faith 
in a Catholic country.* Dr. Newman has plied all his 
intellectual skill in a futile attempt to diminish the force of this 
fact ; but the fact remains, when he has done his best. No man 
knows what new article of faith, or what new declaration on 
duty, the Pope may issue at any future time; but no matter 
what, a Roman Catholic, on pain of sacrilege and heresy, is 
bound to accept it when it comes as the voice of the Infallible, 
and consequently the revealed will of God. Ifa State shall 
now accept the dogma of the Vatican, it cannot at a future day 
* See Propositions 62, 55, and 78. 
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consistently resist any ecclesiastical demand whatever ; for if it 
should, it may be reasonably charged with resisting what itself 
once admitted to be the voice of the Almighty, and no arrow 


in the Church’s quiver will be found too keen to avenge the 
insult and the outrage. 


Foreseeing that temporary acquiescence is only the postpone- 
ment of a quarrel, that infallibility will force forward some day, 
and do so at a time perhaps when she is not so strong as now, 
Germany has taken up the gauntlet thrown down by the 
Vatican, and in the interest of the nation, as opposed to the 
Church, has passed the Falck laws. Following the precedent 
of the Council, which by giving official sanction to a new article 
of faith, has in some degree altered the conditions of connection 
between the civil and spiritual powers, the State in its turn has 
exercised its privilege of altering the conditions. It is not 
comfortable for either party, when the Church on the one side 
assumes an attitude which threatens the State with a supremacy 
that history and experience prove to be simply intolerable, and 
the State on the other hand seems to be experimenting as if to dis- 
cover what amount of spiritual torture the Church will consent 
to endure before it shall relinquish the temporalities with which 
it is invested by law. There can be no doubt that_the Roman 
Catholic Church in Germany feels the Falck laws to be very 
burdensome and oppressive. But it ought to be prepared for 
the disagreeable drawbacks with which the advantages of State 
connection are accompanied in every land. It should remember, 


The Powers in Collision. 


‘ too, that at the Vatican Council the Church threw the first 
‘3 stone, and that retaliation usually follows provocation. If two 
°F §} bodies enter into connection, and one of them exercises in its own 
| interest the satay: of altering the conditions of union, it is 
i, not reasonable in it to complain, should the other in its own 
the B interest exercise the same right and improve upon the7example. 
7 Suffering, however, is not always alleviated by such sober 
“th reflections. But we may venture to suggest that;when the 
hi discomforts of State connection accumulate, and when remon- 
his strance, protest, and even the voice of indignant complaint all 

'S I fail to bring relief, there is at least one remedy which never 
nal F fails a persecuted church, and which it can take without the 
on leave of its haughty oppressor ; it can resign ‘all advantages of 
ttet fF union with the State, and begin the world afresh. But we 
Hrs forget—even this last remedy is of no avail to a church which 
h 1 has surrendered her freedom, and has the dead weight of infalli- 
| is bility hanging about her neck. The Syllabus ranks the 


separation of Church and State among the great errors of 
modern society, and the Archbishop of Westminster, who as an 
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obedient son of the Pope believes as he is bidden, pronounces ‘a 
free Church in a free State’ an impossible theory. The mis- 
fortune of the German Catholics is that they cannot voluntarily 
adopt a remedy which infallibility has already condemned ; they 
must therefore hold on till the State either casts off their 
Church, or succeeds in breaking it up. With their own hands 
the Vatican bishops tied the knot, and now they themselves can- 
not loose it. They were well warned of the consequences. Time, 
we doubt not, will eventually put an end to the difficulty ; but 
meanwhile they can count on very little sympathy outside their 
own party, when they complain of hardships which they clearly 
foresaw, but did not choose to avoid. Samson may be pitied for 
the loss of his eyes; but he is not entitled to much commisera- 
tion if he pull down the house upon his own head. 


Arr, VII.—I. Gladstone’s Retirement from the Liberal 
Leadership. 


On the 11th of January last, Mr. Gladstone addressed to Lord 
Granville a letter announcing his final determination to retire 
from the leadership of the Liberal party. The event was not 
unexpected. The vague anticipation of such a step on the part 
of Mr. Gladstone had for a considerable time kept the Liberal 
party, and to some extent the whole political world, in a state 
of suspense and disquietude. For at least a year before the date 
of his letter, an impatience, an eccentricity, an impulsive and 
desultory vehemence, had been discernible in Mr. Gladstone’s poli- 
tical movements, which suggested that, in the capacity of Liberal 
leader, he had lost that ‘ steadiness’ which Garibaldi pronounces 
the distinguishing characteristic of antique Romans and of 
modern Englishmen. 

- The first of those sudden and startling demonstrations 
by which he perplexed his party and diffused a vague 
foreboding of change was his Income Tax dissolution. In 
the chill days of mid-winter, 1873-74, when mortals crept 
about in the fog, and political speculation, drowsily hybernating, 
was confined to the mildest prognostications as to the coming 
session, the decree of dissolution of Parliament came upon us 
almost as surprisingly and disagreeably as would have been a 
thunderbolt emerging from the mist. Those whose trust in 
Mr. Gladstone was most implicit, whose faith in the comprehen- 
siveness of his powers and the stability of his character was 
greatest, were most of all perplexed. Calmly reviewing the 
situation, these Liberals—and we do not scruple to take our own 
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place in the number—saw no reason why their leader should 
be discouraged, or why he should feel himself impelled to any 
unusual, desperate, or irregular course. His Administration had 
been the most powerful, the most effective, the most triumphant 
that had ruled the empire in modern times. That so magnificent 
a display of reforming energy as had brought about a pacific 
revolution in Ireland, abolished purchase in the army, re- 
duced the taxation and the debt, carried the ballet, curtailed 
the hours of drinking by night, and introduced the prin- 
ciple of compulsory education, should produce a_ certain 
amount of reaction, was inevitable. A few constituencies had 
elected Tories, but the Liberal majority was still firm. There 
was no department of the administration, if we except the 
foreign department, with reference to which Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues might not have met Parliament fearlessly 
and proudly. What the world expected, therefore, and what 
above all was expected by those Liberals who were most con- 
fident in their leader, was that he would enter upon a new 
session, give a comprehensive account of his stewardship to the 
House and to the nation, arrange the business of the country so 
that all contingencics might be provided against, and then, with 
deliberation and dignity, dissolve Parliament. The suddenness of 
the decree of dissolution was, however, scarcely so bewildering to 
staunch and simple-minded Liberals as the one indication of a 
reason for the step by which it was accompanied. Mr. Gladstone 
called upon the people of England to give him a new lease of office, 
in order that he might abolish the income tax. The anti-climax 
from his appeal to the country at the general election which 
seated him in office was too marked not to provoke universal 
comment. The party which had made the air vibrate with its 
enthusiasm when called upon to disestablish the Irish Church, 
remained profoundly indifferent when called upon to reduce, by 
fourpence in the pound, the burden of taxation as borne by the 
richer portion of the population. ‘What can he mean ?’ asked 
those Liberals for whom the name of Gladstone had been a 
political day-star for twenty years. At the time no distinct or 
trustworthy answer could be returned. But it subsequently 
became plain that it was not the abolition of the income tax in 
itself that Mr. Gladstone cared for; that he looked upon this as 
connected with a scheme of financial and administrative reform 
to be carried into effect throughout the counties of England ; 
and that his appeal to the constituencies had essentially, as he 
meant and understood it, been a request that a new policy 
should be provided him, a new field afforded for the ex- 
patiation of his reforming energies. This appeared indu- 
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bitably from his explanations in Parliament when he was 
angrily interrogated as to the motive and significance of the 
dissolution. The repeal of the income tax was to have been 
for him an opening of the gates to admit a whole procession of 
reforms affecting local taxation and parochial and county govern- 
ment; but the vista along which his eye cast its far-seeing glance 
was veiled from the common observer. For our own part we 
believe that he erred, that his error consisted in supposing that, 
after such a term of office, it was necessary for him to have any 
new scheme of policy. He had a right to feel that he had in no 
sense or measure forfeited the allegiance of the Liberal party. 
A vein of modesty which lies deep in his nature, and which is 
associated at once with its finest nobleness and its most perilous 
weakness, prevented him from being altogether true to himself. 
He ought to have stood calmly on the past, awaited the decision 
of the country when he had conducted his Administration to the 
end of its natural term, and strengthened himself in ‘ that serene 
‘and unconquerable pride which no applause, no reprobation, can 
‘blind to its shortcoming or beguile of its reward.’ Whether 
we are correct in this analysis of Mr. Gladstone’s motives and 
purposes at the commencement of 1874 or are not, it is certain 
that the Liberal party was vexed and bewildered, that the 
course of the Premier was felt to be becoming meteoric and 
incalculable, and that the constituencies returned a Tory 
majority. 

r. Disraeli was installed in office; but nothing had yet 
happened which, though it might perplex, was necessarily 
fitted to disconcert or to dishearten Liberals. The cus- 
tomary operations of English Government, as carried on 
by the instrumentality of party, are well understood. When 
one side has had its innings, the other takes its place before 
the wickets. It might be very fickle or very stupid on the 
part of the public, after witnessing the efficiency of the Liberal 
Administration, to like a change; but such fickleness and such 
stupidity are as much to be looked for, in the working of our 
political institutions, as the damp winds and choking fogs of 
our early spring are to be reckoned among the usual phenomena 
of our climate. There was no reason that could naturally suggest 
itself to a Liberal why Mr. Gladstone should not perform the 
very important duties which the leader of Her Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion has to perform in our constitutional system, and await the 
time when he might be again asked by the Queen to assume 
the reins of administration. It was not a tenable hypothesis 
that he could have lost heart and looked upon himself 
us ostracised from public life. Versed in the political 
history of his country, familiar with the law of action and 
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reaction in social and parliamentary affairs, aware that, whatever 
might be the estimate formed of the achievements of his Admi- 
nistration by political idealists, they were unparalleled in the 
political history of the century, Mr. Gladstone might be 
expected to look upon his own position as that of one who, in 
office or out of office, was a recognized constitutional ruler of 
the English nation. He had seen Lord Palmerston, after being 
suddenly turned out of office by a gust of popular displeasure, 
recalled to his seat and permitted to conduct a prosperous Admi- 
nistration to the end, Had Mr. Gladstone been actuated by 
the usual motives of the chiefs of political parties, he might 
have conducted the Opposition under eminently favourable and 
pleasant circumstances. Mr. Disraeli, though conscious of a 
powerful majority at his back, looked towards the Achilles tent 
with glances of timorous respect. Headstrong youngsters, in 
Mr. Disraeli’s following, who ventured to cast a javelin in that 
direction, were sharply admonished by the Conservative Premier. 
The ablest colleagues of Mr. Disraeli were content to base their 
reputation on their having been docile, industrious, and intelli- 
gent pupils of Mr. Gladstone. He had around him a number 
of young and aspiring men, by no means disinclined to a period 
of opposition, who could brilliantly criticise the measures of 
Government ; while the penetrating logic and biting sarcasm of 
Mr. Lowe and the consummate eloquence of Mr. Bright would 
throw lustre upon the party in great debates, Can we doubt 
that, under those circumstances, if only it had seemed good 
to Mr. Gladstone to remain at the head of the Liberals, he 
might have held a place of enviable power and distinction, 
and that the glories of his Administration might almost have 
been rivalled by the glories of his Opposition? Can we not 
affirm with confidence that the country would ere long have had 
misgivings as to the relative ability of the Tory Government 
and the Liberal Opposition, that the public would have seen that 
it had made a mistake, and that if would soon have been at the 
option of Mr. Gladstone to resume office ? 

Apart from the particular question whether Mr. Gladstone 
ought or ought not to have continued leader of the Opposition, 
it is of the highest importance, in relation to the general 
theory of constitutional government in Great Britain, that 
the duty of the Liberal party, as connected with the 
holding of office, should be distinctly understood. It is legiti- 
mate for any class in the community—the Nonconformists, 
the working class, or any other—to aim at special objects, 
and to make these the subject of political agitation. But to 
whatever class we may belong, and however keenly we may feel 
that the Legislature ought to remove some injustice under 
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which our part of the community may lie, it is the duty of all 
of us, as Englishmen, to rise out of the sphere of sectional 
interests, and to contemplate, as the supreme object of our 
political activity, the advantage of the empire as a whole. This 
advantage presents itself to Liberals in two aspects, or rather in 
two divisions. The first is that of improvement, of change, 
of organic reform. He is no true Liberal who does not feel 
that, when so enormous a concern has to be dealt with as the 
British Empire, it is in the last degree improbable that a day will 
ever dawn when reform will be complete and improvement at 
anend. At this moment the advantage of the nation requires 
disestablishment of the State Churches. It requires also the 
extension of electoral rights to householders in the counties, as 
well as the removal of glaring anomalies in the distribution of 
electoral power among existing constituencies. Such is the 
reforming, forward-looking aspect of Liberal patriotism. But 
there is another aspect of Liberal patriotism ; there is a 
second advantage which the enlightened patriot ought to make 
it the object of his political activity to secure for his country. 
He ought to aspire to govern well; he ought to hold his party 
responsible for effective administration. 

ew things surprise us more than the hasteand heat with which 
clever writers, intent upon proposals of change, overlook the vital 
interest which the nation has in the vigorous carrying on of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The human mind seems incapable of 
staking room, at the same moment, for two ideas, even though the 
one “yf be required as the supplement of the other. We may 
grant that the essential definition of the Liberal party is that it 1s 
the reforming party ; but is it not obvious that the reforms 
effected can be guarded, and can be secured free scope, fair 
play, and full operation, only by the retention of power by the 
party which carried them ? It is an entirely irrational con- 
ception of constitutional government that the Liberals should 
always effect important reforms, and should then hand over the 
improved institutions to be worked by Tories. In the political 
province more conspicuously, we should say, than in any other, 
the maxim holds good, ‘ Pa/nam qui meruit ferat.’ We submit, 
besides, that the notion that Liberal administration and ‘Tory 
administration are six of one and half-a-dozen of the other— 
that a Cabinet Minister ought to enter upon the management 
of a department, say of the army or navy or India, with his 
mind bare as a sheet of white paper as to all special 
knowledge,—-is a trivial error of the hour, and derives no 
countenance from the practice of great Ministers or the history 
of great Administrations. Peel who, though hereditarily as- 
sociated with the Tories, and though there was a trace of the 
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formality and the pomposity of Toryism in his composition, was 
in his deepest characteristics a Liberal, owed his position in his 

arty and in Parliament to the comprehensive acquaintance 
he was known to have with all departments of the Government, 
and to his reputation as a consummate man of business. He 
inspired by his example and trained under his eye a band 
of recruits, whose hold upon the country and the House was 
due less to their powers in debate, splendid as these might be, 
than to their administrative ability and to their exhaustive 
knowledge of the business of departments. Sydney Herbert, 
Sir James Graham, Lord Cardwell, and Mr. Gladstone himself 
learned from Peel that one of the chief ambitions of a young 
statesman in Great Britain ought to be that of mastering the 
methods and details of administration. The administrative 
talent of those statesmen who, after Sir Robert Pcel’s death, 
were called the Peelites, fell as a legacy to the Liberal party. 
It would have seemed an astounding and disgraceful doctrine to 
Peel that it was a matter of indifference, in assigning the 
departments in a Cabinet, whether the ministers had or had not 
special knowledge of the business over which they were 
appointed to preside. The power of Palmerston, also, was 
essentially administrative ; and one deep secret of his success as 
Prime Minister was the confidence of the country in his power 
to keep his eye on all the departments, and to see thatthe work 
of each was being strenuously done. 

Without question, the details of administration are dull. The 
young man, who has to write a sonorous article on politics, finds it 
more telling to expatiate on large political principles, and to 
express the aspirations of an ardent but inexperienced and high- 
flown patriotism, than to discuss estimates or to investigate the 
prospects of Indian public works. But it is the power to over- 
come the sense of this dulness that distinguishes the practical 
politician from the political amateur and the political dilettante. 

We are convinced that in these views we have the assent of 
the great body of the nation. The intelligent part of the public 
prefers a politician who does not fear change, who dares to 
contemplate improvement. It requires a politician also to 
display a fair amount of parliamentary talent,—to be able to 
make a good speech and hold his own in debate. But a member 
‘of Parliament must have yet another quality in order to 
secure a stable reputation with the constituencies. It is when, 
to reasonable intrepidity in undertaking organic reform and to 
adequate oratorical power, a member is found to add compre- 
hensive and accurate acquaintance with some one department 
of the Administration, that the entire confidence of the public is 
accorded him. In other words, he must be a worker, as well as 
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a reformer and a speaker. Mr. Thomas Hughes had both 
reforming zeal and oratorical ability, but the observant public 
did not perceive that there was any one subject which he knew 
consummately well. He failed, therefore,-to take an important 
place in Parliament or to obtain such recognition from the con- 
stituencies as to insure him against electoral accidents. Mr. 
Fawcett, not markedly superior to Mr. Hughes in parliament- 
ary eloquence or in reforming courage, has shown a masterly 
acquaintance with Indian subjects. He has given earnest 
of capacity for business, for work, for administration. Of him, 
accordingly, more decisively, perhaps, than of any of the 
younger members, it may be said that his parliamentary career 
is secure. The instinct of the English nation, an instinct that 
has been growing up for a thousand years, is for a working as 
well asa talking Parliament. It is vaguely felt that, considering 
the vast array of interests presided over by the Government 
and Legislature of Great Britain, considering the requirements 
of national defence, considering the enormous amount of 
taxation to be raised and the vast sums of money to be spent, 
considering the hundreds of millions of human beings in all 
quarters of the globe, who are subject to the British Crown, the 
first requirement of the British representative is that he be a man 
of practical ability. No less true is it that no minister, however 
great may be the admiration of his personal qualities, no 
Cabinet, however unexceptionable may be its measures, will 
retain the confidence of the nation, if the idea becomes diffused 
that there is, in one or in both, a defect of administrative power. 
No statesman has enjoyed more of personal popularity than 
Earl Russell ; but the public always became aware, sooner or 
later, when he was in office, that a stronger hand was wanted 
at the helm. And this vaguely expressed but potent instinct 
of the nation has been right. A lax administration means 
a sowing of the wind preparatory to a reaping of the whirlwind. 
Errors committed by subordinates are lightly passed over; 
things are allowed to drift; Abyssinian expeditions, Alabama 
damages, Jamaica massacres, Ashantee campaigns, Natal blun- 
ders and complications, Indian mutinies, Balaclavan ‘ miles of 
agony,’ all arise, directly or indirectly, from the mismanage- 
ment of some part of the stupendous concern by some one or 
other of the managing committee set over it by Parliament 
and the country, and expected to govern it. 

We earnestly maintain that strenuous administration ought 
to be enrolled among the traditions of the Liberal party, or 
rather that this has always been the true Liberal creed. The 
party ought to be able to convince the country at any moment 
that it has ready a staff of men capable of administering the 
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various departments with a maximum of efficiency; a staff of 
men thoroughly versed in the special knowledge of the depart- 
ments, and—what is important—resolute to apply, in every 
branch of the Administration, the principles of Liberalism as con- 
trasted with the prejudices of Toryism. We refer to such 
principles as that merit, not favouritism, shall be the con- 
sideration regulating promotions; that talent and _ cha- 
racter shall not be forced to give way to the claims of con- 
ventional gentility ; that possession of money shall not enable 
any man to pick and choose the most desirable posts in the 
army; that competition, not patronage, shall be the method. by 
which the services are entered by those desirous of serving 
their country. Is it not surprising, when we reflect how 
profoundly all these things are associated with the character 
and history of Liberalism, to find writers who take their 
—- in the Liberal van, sneering at the regular work of the 
iberal Opposition in criticising the Tory Administration, 
treating it as a matter of course that a Conservative will 
manage the army or the navy quite as well as a Liberal, and 
“oumeg sd pronouncing it indifferent whether it is a Tory ora 
uiberal Cabinet that governs the country ? The Liberal party 
can be in no sound state unless it is prepared to promise 
the public a consummately efficient administration of the affairs 
of the empire. 

Mr. Gladstone was a great Premier; but his greatness was in 
legislation rather than in administration. We are not aware of 
any Prime Minister in the whole illustrious roll who could point 
to such measures as the Disestablishment of the Irish Church 
and the Reform of the Irish Land Laws, projected, framed, and 
carried through almost by his individual prowess. But as un 
administrative minister, Mr. Gladstone has had many superiors, 
notably Chatham, Peel, and Palmerston. Each of these had 
a firmer grasp of the reins; each enforced greater unity 
and subordination in his Cabinet; and each secured a 
more powerful and imposing position for Great Britain in 
relation to the nations of Europe. It must, we fear, be admitted, 
that Mr. Gladstone was no vigorous disciplinarian among his 
colleagues. Nor can it be denied that, while intent upon his 
great reforms in the internal administration, he exhibited no 
keen or vigilant sensibility as to the honour of England as a 
great Power. He trusted to his Foreign Minister witha facile 
confidence that was never shown by Chatham or by Palmerston. 
There is no disguising the fact that, during his administration, 
Great Britain received and submitted to an insult from Russia 
which would have aroused the fierce indignation of thoseministers. 
It may have been—we have no doubt it was—right that the treaty 
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excluding the war ships of Russia from the Black Sea should 
be modified. Had application been made by Russia for that 
purpose with the usual diplomatic formalities, it would have 

n right and proper for the Gladstone Government, acting with 
the approbation of Parliament, and after due consultation with 
our allies, to have granted the request. But the course of pro- 
ceeding adopted by Russia was mean in relation to our allies 
and contemptuous in relation to ourselves. In order that it 
might secure the sanction or neutrality of Prussia in its con- 
templated action, the Russian Court flattered the Prussian 
Emperor in the most fulsome and offensive way, on the occasion 
of each new victory won by him over the French. And no sooner 
was the overthrow of France supposed to be complete,—no 
sooner was it presumable that England would have to deal 
with Russia in complete isolation,—than it was announced by 
Russia, not that application was to be made, either in confer- 
ence of the Great Powers or to the Government of Great Britain, 
for modification of the Treaty of Paris, but that she, Russia, 
would forthwith disregard and break that treaty. Under these 
circumstances the duty of the British Government was plain. 
Until the treaty was modified by deliberate agreement, the 
honour of England was at stake in its maintenance. So 
soon as it became indubitable that Russia intended to take 
the matter into her own hand and insolently to tear up the 
treaty before England’s face, the Mediterranean flect ought to 
have been ordered to the Turkish waters, with instructions to 
take in tow or send to the bottom any Russian ship that 
might be found infringing treaty obligations. Had this 
been done there would, we are convinced, have been not one 
drop of bloodshed, nor would the general result, in respect of 
alteration in the provisions of the Treaty of Paris, have 
necessarily been different; but England would not have 
brooked a gross insult in the presence of the nations of Europe, 
and Russia would have known that more was to be had from 
us by honourable negotiation than by ostentatious contempt. 
We should have been less hated and more feared by Russia if 
we had not weakly accepted insult and injury at her hand. 
The spectacle of our humiliation made a deep impression in 
Europe; and that large portion of the public of Great Britain 
which, though it is not demonstrative in political matters, 
instinctively expects all Governments to uphold the honour of 
the country, felt that England had descended from the position 
in Europe which she held in the days of Palmerston. 

But our readers may think that we have been led into 
digression. It, of course, is not our purpose to subject Mr. 
Gladstone’s conduct of the affairs of the country to detailed 
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criticism ; but his retirement from the leadership of the Liberal 
arty suggests the important question of the duties of Prime 
ee and of Cabinets in our constitutional system, 
and we have thought it of moment to point out the vital 
connection which subsists between administrative ability and 
an entirely successful discharge of the functions of Govern- 
ment in Great Britain. It was said by Burke that the 
outcome of the entire British constitution was seen in the 
jury-box, in which twelve impartial men sat to decide upon facts 
essential to the administration of justice. With less of paradox 
and more of simple and obvious truth, it may be said that the 
issue of the political development of England, from the earliest 
dawn of her constitutional liberties until now, has been the 
perfecting of a mechanism for sifting out about a score of men 
to act as Governing Committee for the empire, presided over by 
one who, for the time, enjoys the confidence of a majority of the 
people, who represents to the Sovereign the will of the country, 
and who is styled Prime Minister. For about two centuries 
the Government of the empire has been carried on by the two 
great parties which have divided between them the support of 
the constituencies, each party providing a Governing Committee 
or Cabinet, when it has been its turn to do so. We may 
say in passing that we by no means affirm this arrangement 
to be unalterable. Party Government, as carried on in 
England since the memorable division of parties in the 
second session of the Long Parliament, may be the pro- 
duct of temporary conditions, and may come to an end when 
those conditions have changed. The true ideal of constitu- 
tional government may be that a Parliament containing but one 
party, the party of the country, should select the members of 
the Cabinet without reference to any consideration whatever, 
except their ability to do the nation’s work. Of such a state of 
things, however, it would be mere speculative idleness to speak 
at present. The empire is governed alternately by Tories and 
by Liberals. One of these parties is understood to be always 
calling ‘Back!’ the other to be always calling ‘ Forward!’ 
And while we do not believe or suggest that the Liberal party 
has shown too much zeal in uttering its traditional cry, we 
think that, both among the leaders and the rank and file of the 
party, there has been a proneness to forget that the country has 
a right to expect from the Liberals not only reforming energy 
but consummate administrative talent. Mr. Gladstone, as Prime 
Minister, threw the main force of his genius into his great or- 
ae reforms. His ambition was the highest that can animate a 
egislator, namely, to improve the institutions of the country. 
But a perfectly successful Premier will be influenced by ambition 
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in the strict sense ; by a love of power. He will experience a sense 
of exultation in the consciousness that his colleagues are doing 
their work well, and that the empire is prospering under his 
hand. Admitting that this ambition is lower than the other, 
it is indispensable to the Prime Minister of a great constitu- 
tional country. We find it in Walpole, in Chatham, in Pal- 
merston, and even in Peel. To stand in his Cabinet, like a 
captain on the quarter-deck, and feel that the magnificent 
vessel of the empire which he, from all the millions of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, has been selected to command and to con- 
duct, is speeding prosperously on her voyage,—this is one 
supreme reward of the constitutional Prime Minister, and it is 
of this reward that Mr. Gladstone, as it appears to us, never 
had any consciousness, and never formed a distinct idea. This 
was Cromwell’s distinctive ambition. He felt that it was a 
glorious thing to administer the affairs of England and be 
“chief constable of the parish.” But we are very far indeed 
from alleging that the Conservatives evinced a more alert and 
impassioned regard to the honour of Great Britain than the 
Liberal Government. There might be some vague talk about a 
spirited foreign policy, but it never seems to have occurred, 
either to Mr. Disraeli or to Lord Derby, that the occasion of our 
being egregiously insulted by Russia required more from Her 
Majesty’s Opposition than a modicum of conventional carping 
- and grumbling. England has gradually fallen from a foremost 
place among the Great Powers of Europe,—has ceased to have 
a voice along with Prussia, Austria, and Russia, in the regu- 
lation of European affairs,—and neither of the parties which 
share between them the Government of England has produced 
a minister whose patriotism was sturdy enough, whose sens¢ 
of the honour of his country was keen enough, to retard the 
consummation. 

Mr. Gladstone’s proceedings during the first session of the 
new Parliament afforded apposite illustration of his conception 
of the position held by the chief of the Liberal party. When 
in office he had acted, consciously or unconsciously, on the 
hypothesis that the main duty of the Liberals is to effect 
organic reforms, to carry out some scheme of policy ; and as he 
had cleared the score when in office, and no new policy pre- 
sented itself, there seemed to him to be no sufficient occupation 
for his energies in Opposition. To marshal his forces for future 
campaigns, to organize his party and heal its divisions, to look 
out for rising talent and teach it to show, by consummate 
criticism of the Administration, its fitness to serve the 
country in office, these routine tasks of Opposition had no 
attraction for Mr. Gladstone. As he could not point to any 
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great work which the Liberal party were called upon to do for 
the country, he apparently acquiesced in the opinion that the 
Liberal party had no longer a claim to office. Suddenly it 
occurred to him that there was an opening for his activity ; 
that a policy might be found, on the basis of which the Liberal 
party might once more be placed in line af battle. Inspired by 
the thought, he rushed to the front, startling the drowsy House 
almost as much as his Income Tax dissolution had startled the 
country. Mr. Disraeli and the whole host of commonplace 
Tories and commonplace Whigs were engaged in the congenial 
trifling of the Public Worship Bill. Mr. Gladstone called 
upon them to abandon this dishonest and pretentious farce, and 
to take into consideration a scheme for the comprehensive regu- 
lation of the services of the Church in respect of ritual and cere- 
monial. ‘ You are engaged,’ he said in effect, ‘in an attempt to 
‘bridle a particular section of the clergy; that is paltry, 
‘narrow, and unfair. Let us deal with the wants and claims 
‘of all clerical parties as well as of the laity, and let us decide 
‘what, in view of the conditions of society in the nineteenth 
‘century, are the principles upon which, in the public wor- 
‘ship of God, the letter of ecclesiastical law can be recon- 
‘ciled with the spirit of progress and of order within the 
‘pale of the Established Church.’ Mr. Gladstone’s proposal 
amounted to an undertaking to recast the entire constitution 
of the Church of England. Opposition on such a basis would 
have re-animated his energies and fired his ambition. At the 
head of a Liberal party engaging in such an enterprise, he 
would have felt himself to be worthily and honourably employed. 
He brought forward his resolutions. He astonished the House 
and the country by the torrent-like force of the eloquence with 
which he pleaded his cause, and the comprehensive grasp of the 
subject which he displayed. He was regarded with wonder, 
with admiration—it might even be with sympathy, not with 
assent. The blank looks of all parties told him it was not thus that 
away could be opened to the stars. He stood alone. Earnest, 
impassioned, bent upon honest and real work, he wasa stranger 
ina House which was transacting a piece of elaborate humbug. 
Every candid observer, with any spark of nobleness in his 
composition, felt that Mr. Gladstone towered in moral elevation 
above the general level of the House, but this was not more 
plain than the utter hopelessness of his position. The supporters 
of the Public Worship Bill valued it simply as a stick where- 
with to smite into silence the Ritualists or frighten them out of 
the Church. Even among the Liberals none could be found to 
follow Mr. Gladstone. The Radicals, acknowledging with all 
frankness that, .if the thing were to be done, his was the 
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only rational, comprehensive, and honest way of doing it, felt 
that the recasting of the constitution of the Church was 
not parliamentary work, and that the only feasible mode of 
solving the difficulty was to disestablish the Church and leave 
Episcopalians, like other religionists, to arrange their own 
ecclesiastical affairs. - The Whigs, nervously apprehensive of 
danger to the Establishment, felt by sure instinct that to under- 
take the comprehensive remodelling of the Church in Parlia- 
ment would be to break up the concern. The old kettle might 
be tinkered ; it could not be repaired. The cynics of the House 
and the clubs, who have always hated Mr. Gladstone for being 
nobler and more conscientious than themselves, sneered at the 
entire exhibition as one proof more of his incurable ecclesias- 
ticism and speculative eccentricity. The great body of the Tories 
looked on in silent amazement, strong in the strength of 
stupidity. Mr. Disraeli saw his advantage, and made a judicious 
use of it. He formally defied Mr. Gladstone, and offered him 
battle. For once Mr. Disraeli perfectly understood his country- 
men. They were bent simply upon having the Ritualists turned 
out of the Church, and fancied that the Public Worship Bill 
would, in some way or other, vindicate the Protestant character 
of the Establishment. Sir William Harcourt’s Philistine elo- 
quence, in the tone of a rigorous head-master of a public school 
who hears that the boys are becoming mutinous, was exactly in 
accord with the humour of the House and the country. The 
parsons were getting unruly—give them a touch of the cane; 
why should not Parliament look after the Church as well as 
after the navy, the army, the civil service, or anything else 
which was entirely at its command? The religious earnestness 
of Mr. Gladstone, his reverence for the Church as a sacred in- 
stitution, his desire that justice should be done to all parties 
within her pale, found no echo in the House; Mr. Disraeli and 
Sir William Harcourt appealing, without the remotest allusion 
to any sacredness in the Church, to the vague idea of the nation 
that it was, is, and must “4 be, a Protestant Church, were 
supported by all parties. Mr. Gladstone found that if he 
engaged in the conflict he would be compelled, like Frederick 
the Great at the battle of Kolin, ‘to storm the batteries alone.’ 
He abandoned a hopeless attempt; and his resignation of the 
Liberal leadership, though its formal announcement was regu- 
lated by the usages of the parliamentary session, may be dated 


from this point. He had a second time failed to strike outa, 


policy for the Liberal party, and he could not confine himself 
to the routine work of a leader of the Opposition. He could not 
content himself with the simple programme of a_ leader 
contending for office, a leader proving to the public in 
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Opposition that he and his Liberals could rule the Empire 
better than the Tories. Alleging no other reason than 
that he was sixty-five, and had served England for forty- 
three years, he announced that party politics would no 
longer be the main business of his life. We repeat, res- 
pectfully out with all deliberation, that we think he made 
amistake. At sixty-five, a man may still be called young to 
be Prime Minister of England ; but is it a warrantable hope 
for any man who, at sixty-five, could reasonably look forward 
to ruling the Empire, say for ten years, as Prime Minister, 
that he will find a more august or important ‘ vocation’ in 
literature, philosophy, or science? Was it not too late for 
Mr. Gladstone to look back from the plough ? 

It soon appeared, however, that he was not, for the present, to 
be without occupation that might prove beneficial to his country, 
and to the cause of religion and civilization throughout Europe. 
Stepping aside from the arena of English parliamentary strife, he 
reappeared on the battle-field of European politics, strenuously 
endeavouring to perform a service which every intelligent man 
could see to be urgently required. It isnot too much to say that 
the most momentous question which European statesmen have 
had to face for several years is whether, and to what extent, the 
character and claims of the Papacy, as related to civil rights 
and duties, have recently undergone change? According to 
the answer returned to this question, Prince Bismarck would be 
described as the cruel persecutor of a Church which had from 
time immemorial been loyal, or as the startled opponent, with 
legitimate weapons, of a new, subtle, and all-grasping tyranny. 
Mr. Gladstone cleared up the whole controversy by putting 
the question with lucid precision, and eliciting authoritative 
replies. The Papacy, he said, as it appeared to him, had 
changed at the time of the promulgation of the Vatican 
Decrees. Rome had refurbished the rusty tools of darker ages, 
and Catholics were now required to submit to a comprehen- 
sive despotism, spiritual and civil, such as had not been im- 
posed on them since the Reformation. He asked his Roman 
Catholic countrymen to explain how they could reconcile 
allegiance to Her Majesty with allegiance to a foreign eccle- 
siastic who, by the Vatican Decrees, had been declared to be 
infallible, and to have supreme authority in all matters, whether 
civil or sacred. 

The challenge uttered by Mr. Gladstone was heard through- 
out Europe, but of course the first to answer his question were 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain. The loyal, simple- 
hearted Roman Catholic of the old English type, sincere in his 
devotion to his Church, but proud also of the name of — 
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man,-—the Lord Acton, the Lord Camoys, the Mr. Henry Petre 
—lifted up his eyes in wistful astonishment, startled by the 
mere notion that things did not continue with him as they were 
when his fathers fell on sleep. The Vatican Decrees? Really 
they had not seemed to require particular attention. They 
were pretty much an affair of the priests and fussy ecclesiastics 
at Rome. Be they what they might, they made no difference 
to English Catholics, who had always been loyal to their 
sovereign, who had faithfully adhered to the Liberal party, who 
no more considered modern civilization impious than their 
Protestant countrymen, for whom, in fact, Papal infallibility 
were large words signifying nothing. Such, published in 
the Times and other papers, was the substance of the answer 
returned to Mr. Gladstone by those English Catholics who, 
through all the temptations and persecutions of the Reformation 
and the succeeding period, had remained true to their country 
and their Church, and who drew their Catholicism from an- 
cestral sources famed in Catholic Europe before the birth of 
Ignatius Loyola. We shall see how their answer was treated 
by their ecclesiastical superiors. It naturally was satisfactory 
to Mr. Gladstone. Of the fact of the loyalty of those gentle- 
men he never had a doubt; and it was sufficient, in the way of 
theoretic explanation of that loyalty, that they should simply 
ignore the Vatican Decrees and walk in the old paths. 

But more formal replies to Mr. Gladstone’s question were 
forthcoming. From a score of champions who entered the 
lists we select two for particular notice, Dr. Newman and Arch- 
bishop, now Cardinal Manning. No contrast could be more 
impressive, more pathetic, more dramatic than between the 
replies of these eminent men. Dr. Newman, earnest as an old 
Hebrew prophet, studious of the truth alone, and living ever in 
the great ‘l'askmaster’s eye, revealed in every sentence his 
agonized consciousness of that Ultramontane tyranny which had 
recently attempted to bind the consciences of Roman Catholics 
with fetters of iron. What spectacle is more touching than that 
of a great man, great in faculty, great in character, great in ac- 
complished works, pushed rudely into the back-ground by feebler, 
fussier, more intriguing, more meanly ambitious, altogether more 
commonplace and mediocre natures ? Alas! the men who rise 
fastest and highest in parties, whether political or ecclesiastical, 
are the men who have sympathy with their coarsest spirit, their 
most extravagant audacity, in one word their defects. The 
entirely able, profoundly earnest man falls into the cold shade; 
the thorough-paced partisan rises and rises until he is Primate 
and Cardinal. Dr. Newman’s reply furnished one other proof 
that the yoke of Ultramontanism galls to the quick this devout 
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and high-minded spirit. He referred to the malaria that crawls 
mist-like about the ecclesiastical head-quarters in Rome. He 
pronounced conscience to be the aboriginal vicar of Christ. He 
virtually admitted, with deep distress, that the Vatican Decrees 
marked a new epoch in the history of the Church of Rome. It 
might have been surmised at the time, and it soon became indu- 
bitable, that the fiery and searching eyes of Dr. Manning 
glared in more bitter disappointment and disapproval upon the 
answer of Dr. Newman than they had upon the question of Mr. 
Gladstone. ‘The pathos of Dr. Newman’s reply lay in its stern 
suppression of the pain evidently felt by the writer. It sug- 
gested the idea of a weather-beaten, invincible veteran, whose 
heart was breaking for the calamity and dishonour brought 
upon the army by new leaders, but who, nevertheless, would give 
his stroke for the sake of the old line and the departed glory. 

In dramatic contrast to all this was the reply of Dr. Manning. 
We doubt whether, in the whole range of controversial litera- 
ture, it would be possible to find a more arrogant production 
than his pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees. In the outset are 
printed two letters, republished from the leading papers of 
England and America, which the writer informs us that he 
issued immediately on the appearance of Mr. Gladstone’s 
challenge. In these the Roman Catholic Primate of England, 
so soon to be a Cardinal, laid down, with an imperiousness that 
seems to out-do that of the supreme Pontiff himself, the law as 
to what English Catholics were to think and say on the subject 
of Mr. Gladstone’s question, The advantage of this early pub- 
lication was, as he frankly explains, that he was able to subject 
at once to the extremities of ecclesiastical discipline all those 
who, in answering Mr. Gladstone, had not shown due respect to 
Ultramontane ascendency, or had questioned the plenary 
inspiration of the Vatican Decrees. Merely for writing to the 
public press, exercising a privilege which as Englishmen they 
felt to belong to them as naturally as that of breathing English 
air, the Old Catholics of England were informed ‘that the 
‘Catholic Church has openly passed sentence upon them.’ 
Nothing could be farther from the truth than to say that Lord 
Acton, Lord Camoys, or Mr. H. Petre, who may be taken as on 
this point their spokesman, betrayed a mutinous or defiant 
spirit. The head and front of their offending, even as defined 
by their Episcopal accusers of Salford and Westminster, was 
that they had ignored the Vatican Decrees. Mr. Petre 
distinctly stated that he neither intended any ecclesiastical 
offence, nor would plead guilty to having committed any. ‘My 
letter’—said Mr. Petre, in reply to Dr. Vaughan—‘ to which you 
‘allude is entirely restricted to the practical, not theological, 
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‘ part of the discussion now going on.’ Remonstrance was vain. 
No trial was vouchsafed to the accused. Men whose fathers 
had fought in the Crusades, men who had been devout Catholics 
when Dr. Manning was an Anglican Archdeacon, were told to 
stand aside, for the Church had already passed sentence on 
them. It is difficult to conceive anything more insolently 
tyrannical than such treatment. 

Having cleared his way by branding all who did not implicitly 
accept the Vatican Decrees as ‘ nominal Catholics,’ Dr. Manning 
advances to annihilate Mr. Gladstone. Like the gigantic 
wrestler in ‘As You Like It,’ who was to break every bone in the 
body of Orlando, he came on with menacing gestures and dis- 
dainful frown, as if Mr. Gladstone could not stand for a moment 
before him. But the grandiloquence of his talk could not dis- 
guise the meagreness of his real power, and the habit of having 
his assertions taken for arguments could be traced beneath all 
his assumption of logical forms. The dogma of infallibility, he 
sonorously alleged, was always an article of faith ; the Roman 
Catholic occupied exactly the same ground now in relation to 
civil allegiance which he had always occupied. Thus the big 
wrestler flung his arms about and proclaimed his prowess and 
had it all his own way. Suddenly Mr. Gladstone stepped into 
the ring, like Orlando in the other case. As if by enchantment, 
the bragging champion went down. The collapse was sudden, 
complete, irretrievable. ‘ How dost thou, Charles?’ ask the on- 
lookers in the play, addressing the prostrate giant. ‘He cannot 
speak’ is the expressive reply suggested by those around him, 
Mr. Gladstone proved, in one of the most compact and lucid 
passages in which vaguely grandiloquent assertions were ever 
reduced to their true value, that from time immemorial the 
Roman Catholics of England had occupied a position entirely 
different from that assigned them by Archbishop Manning. 

Before the Reformation, the English Catholics had been jealous 
of the ascendency of the Pope, and, since the Reformation, an 
illustrious party among them, in point of fact the great body of 
English Catholics, had not only maintained their civil allegiance, 
but, in their heroic efforts to do so, had encountered and with- 
stood bitter injustice from the Popes of Rome. In the course 
of the eighteenth century it was authoritatively declared, on 
behalf of the Catholics of Ireland and of Great Britain that they 
owed no allegiance to the Pope in civil affairs. In 1757 the 
Irish Roman Catholic Committee published a manifesto dis- 
avowing the deposing and absolving power, and affirming that 
the Pope had ‘no temporal or civil jurisdiction directly or in- 
‘directly within this realm.’ Before the passing of the great 
English Relief Act of 1791, the Catholics of England issued a 
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Protestation. It was signed by 241 priests, including all the 
Vicars Apostolic; by all the leading clergy and laity in Eng- 
land; and by every person present at a general meeting of 
English Roman Catholics in London. In this document the 
English Catholics declare that no ecclesiastical power can 
‘directly or indirectly affect or interfere with the independence, 
‘sovereignty, laws, constitution or government’ of these realms ; 
and that they ‘acknowledge no infallibility in the Pope.’ 
‘Thus,’ exclaims Mr. Gladstone, ‘ we have on the part of the 
‘entire body, of which Archbishop Manning is now the head, a 
‘direct, literal, and unconditional rejection of the cardinal tenet 
‘which he tells us has always been believed by his Church, and 
‘was an article of Divine faith before as well as after 1870.’ 
What a light does all this cast upon the Draconian severity with 
which Archbishop Manning ‘ pronounced sentence’ upon those 
Catholics who, even in letters to the Times, had ventured to 
‘hesitate dislike’ of the Vatican Decrees! It is like a stray 
gleam from the sky of a better time falling suddenly upon the 
‘ranges of glimmering vaults with iron grates’ where the Catholics 
of England and of Europe now pine in Ultramontane durance. 
The cynics of the clubs have been lavish of their sneers at 
Mr. Gladstone on account of his pamphlets on Ultramontanism. 
If the Roman Catholics of Great Britain, it has been said, are 
willing to be loyal, even at the expense of logical consistency, 
there is no necessity to compel them to choose between Pope 
and Queen. From the point of view of the most trividl and 
narrow expediency, there is plausibility in this. But is there 
to be no such thing as regard to truth, logic, and principle ? 
Are paltry maxims, which secure peace and safety for the 
hour, to be the highest lights of our statesmanship? Mr. 
Gladstone did no more than evince the moral erectness and 
elevation of his character, and the power of his reasoning 
faculty, in requiring a clearer understanding between him- 
self and his Roman Catholic countrymen than could sub- 
sist before the occurrence of the recent controversy. By 
dissipating the haze in which the subtle despotism of the 
Jesuits and Ultramontanes had enveloped the history of British 
Catholicism, he has cleared the entire political prospect, and 
enabled the public, as was possible previously only for the best 
informed and searching politicians, to distinguish between cloud 
and mountain range. We rejoice, also, more than we can 
express, to find that Mr. Gladstone has finally cast in his lot 
with the party which, throughout Europe, whether under the 
Protestant or the Old Catholic banner, confronts in irreconcilable 
antagonism the deadly bane of Ultramontanism. Henceforward 
it will be unpardonable in any English Protestant, especially 
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in any English Liberal, to take the English Catholics who 
follow as submissive slaves in the wake of Cardinal Manning for 
the legitimate representatives of Catholicism in England, instead 
of those Catholics who, while true to their Church, have never 
been seduced from supreme allegiance to their country. It was 
reserved for Cardinal Manning, a born Protestant, a proselyte 
from the Anglican Establishment, a Roman Catholic of yes- 
terday, to lay the. ecclesiastical liberties of Roman Catholic 
England at the feet of the Pope. While we cannot help acknow- 
ledging that an alliance between Ultramontanes and Liberals 
is impossible, we would all the more earnestly plead for cordial 
relations between Liberals and those loyal Catholics who are 
English first and Roman afterwards. ‘In all times,’ says 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘from the reign of Elizabeth to that of Victoria, 
‘the Roman Catholics of England, as a body, have been eminently 
‘and unreservedly loyal. But they have been as eminently noted 
‘for their thorough estrangement from Ultramontane opinions; 
‘and their clergy, down to the period of the Emancipation Act, 
‘felt with them; though a school addicted to Curialism and 

‘ Jesuitism, thrust among them by the Popes at the commence- 
‘ment of the period, first brought upon them grievous sufferings, 
‘then succeeded in attaching a stigma to their name, and now 
‘threatens gradually to accomplish a transformation of their 
‘ opinions, with an eventual change in their spirit, of which it is 

‘ difficult to foresee the bounds.. Not that the men who now hold 
‘the ancestral view will, as a rule, exchange it for the view of 

‘the Vatican ; but that, as in the course of nature they depart, 

‘ Vaticanists will grow up, and take their places.’ e shall 
— that it will not be so, but that Ultramontanism will prove 

to have been a temporary shadow crossing the sun. 

Practically Mr. Gladstone’s discussion of Vaticanism has been 
important to the Liberal party, as enabling earnest Liberals, 
anxious to preserve a mood of genial toleration towards all friends 
of progress, to define the policy which ought in future to be pur- 
sued by the party in relation to Roman Catholics. Mr. Gladstone 
has shown that no English Government ever contemplated 
cordial alliance with Ultramontanes. There has been no period, 
before or since the Reformation, when the Protestant statesmen 
of England, whether Conservative or Liberal, held that persons 
who regarded a foreign ecclesiastic as wielding, de jure, supreme 
authority over civil rulers, and as empowered by God to depose 
sovereigns, could be perfectly loyal subjects of the English mon- 
archy. The justice of this historical contention was virtually 
admitted by the English Roman Catholics themselves when, as a 
condition of their obtaining full rights of citizenship, they dis- 
claimed the deposing and absolving power of the Pope and dis- 
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avowed belief in his infallibility. It follows that it is perfectly 
legitimate for Liberal statesmen to consider what means are ne- 
cessary to check the advances of that Ultramontane Romanism 
which, coolly assuming as its own all that had, under expressly 
stated conditions, been granted to Roman Catholics not Ultra. 
montane, imposes at this hour its elaborate and subtle despotism 
upon the Catholics of England, and may not extravagantly 
entertain the hope, if its wise and bold and strategic Cardinal 
should become supreme Pontiff, to bring within the same iron 
net the Protestants of the empire. Having divested themselves 
of their Papal uniform, having professed themselves loyal sub- 
jects of England, the Roman Catholics of Great Britain were 
taken with heartiest welcome into our common English home. 
All intelligent Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen agreed 
that the notion of submission in civil affairs to a foreign eccle- 
siastic should be placed in the museum of historical absurdities. 
But a change gradually took place. A hot and heady faction 
of Ultramontane bigots, respectable from its sincerity, strong 
in its concentration and tenacity, formidable from its num- 
bers, intrepidity, and talent, worked its way to supremacy 
in the councils of the Church of Rome. The Old Catholics 
of England, like the Old Catholics of Germany, remained 
true to their civil allegiance as well as to all those prin- 
ciples of political progress, historical verity, and scientific en- 
lightenment which marked the modern advance of the human 
mind. But the wily Ultramontanes, silent in their fathomless 
subtlety, bewitched as it were into their own semblance, and en- 
dued in their own black livery, the Old Catholics both of England | 
and of Germany. Happily, the daring of the Ultramontanes 
outran their cunning, and at the promulgation of the Vatican 
Decrees the Old Catholics of Germany awoke as at a thunder- 
clap. In England the Old Catholics continued slumbrous until 
Mr. Gladstone’s question sounded in their ears, and almost at 
the same moment the imperious command of their Ultra- 
montane Archbishop, now Cardinal, warning them to give no 
auswer that might displease their Ultramontane chiefs. 
Mr. Gladstone has taught us Liberals how we are to comport 
ourselves between these contrasted kinds or classes of Roman 
Catholics. The friends we have and their adoption tried, the 
leal-hearted Old Catholics of England, who stood by their 
country in many a trying hour, we, as Liberals, shall grapple 
to our soul with hooks of steel; but we are under no sort of 
obligation to extend the privileges of friendship or of trust to 
those Ultramontane Papists who have anew set the Church of 
Rome in array against liberty and against intelligence. 

Greatly as we regret Mr. Gladstone’s retirementfrom the leader- 
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ship of the Liberal party, we feel that he has made noble amends 
by the service he has done to England and to Europe in his expo- 
sure of Ultramontanism. It is worth all that has been done in 
the present hum-drum session thrice told. It is a service to all 
civilized nations, and lays bare an evil that threatens the soul’s 
life of free peoples. It prepares the way for a common under- 
standing between the (reat party throughout Europe; a 
common understanding based on the idea that resistance to this 
pernicious tyranny, this paralyzing and degrading ecclesiasticism, 
this consecration of ignorance, obstruction, reaction, and stagna- 
tion, is the duty of the universal Liberal party, in Germany, in 
Italy, in France, in England; resistance to it in every field, 
whether it invades domestic privacy, or usurps rights of inter- 
ference with birth, marriage, burial, or attempts to lay its ghoulish 
hand upon the education of the young. Earnestly do we trust that, 
in England at least, it will never be necessary for us to enter into 
conflict with Ultramontanism except with the weapons of free 
opinion. Personally we respect Cardinal Manning, though we 
utterly and infinitely disapprove of and oppose all he represents 
in Europe and in England. When he tells us that it is better 
to serve God than man, we shall reply that we cannot treat 
‘Pope’ and ‘God’ as convertible terms, which is the grand 
device of Jesuitism, and shali add, with Dr. Newman, that 
conscience, not the Pope, is the aboriginal vicar of Christ. 

The retirement of Mr. Gladstone from the leadership of the 
Liberals having become an accomplished fact, various conse- 
quences connected with the organization of the party and the 
conditions of parliamentary warfare speedily followed. The 
lead of the party, as a whole, fell, without a dissentient voice, 
to Lord Granville. The lead in the Commons was committed 
to Lord Hartington, a choice which deserves, we think, to be 
approved. His lordship’s lead was sure to be judicious and 
temperate, and it could be counted on that the prominent mem: 
bers of the party would act harmoniously under him. 

But the most important occurrence arising out of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retirement was the delivery of Mr. Bright’s speech 
soon after, in Bingley Hall, Birmingham. The advanced section 
of the Liberal party looked naturally to Mr, Bright, and they 
were not disappointed. In a brief, moderately-toned, but per- 
fectly lucid and adequate speech, he stated it as his con- 
viction, that the next great work for the party of progress is 
the disestablishment of the State Churches of England and Scot- 
land. Our readers are aware that we have for some little time 
explicitly maintained this proposition. Mr. Bright’s address was 
felt to be a word spoken in season by all staunch and undis- 
mayed Liberals, e cannot hope that the many Liberals who 
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dread change, even when it has become urgently necessary— 
the easy-going men of the centres, who have learned to acquiesce 
in evils which custom has made tolerable—will very soon assent 
to a policy of disestablishmeut. But the van of the party,— 
that section of it into which new energy and young blood will flow 
—is vividly conscious that the various material reforms which 
have been effected by the Liberals during the present cen- 
tury must be crowned by one erin act of ecclesiastical reform, 
Monopoly in other provinces has been destroyed ; monopoly in 
the spiritual province must be abolished. It is admitted on all 
hands that things cannot remain as they are. England is 
divided into two nations, Church and Dissent, which hardly 
intermarry, and which fill society with bitterness. The clergy 
of a Protestant Church publicly rank the clergy of Protestant 
Churches in the same country along with publicans as obstruc- 
tives to religious instruction. It is for the common welfare 
—it is for the strength and harmony of English society— 
that all organizations having for their object to teach the 
people to obey God, should feel themselves equally under the 
protection and sanction of the State. This free and friendly 
alliance with all Churches cannot subsist while there is an invi- 
dious and exceptional alliance with one. It is monstrous that, in the 
present age, the Parliament of England should practically pro- 
ceed on the assumption that there is but one Christian Church 
in England. Not less monstrous is it that Episcopalians should 
occupy the time of Parliament with their affairs, after it has 
been proved by the experience of two centuries that Free 
Churches can manage their own concerns without the smallest 
inconvenience of any kind to the State. There is, of course, 
also, the important consideration that great sums of public 
money, which ought to be appropriated by Parliament to the 
national use, are in possession of a single sect. But it is not 
necessary to enter upon the general argument in favour of 
disestablishment and disendowment. All the best Liberals will, 
we believe, agree with Mr. Bright that the party must look in 
that direction. Mr. Gladstone has avowed himself deeply 
reluctant to undertake the work of disestablishment. But he has 
abandoned the grounds of defence he once took up; he has 
gradually, as his powers have matured, become more boldly and 
comprehensively Liberal ; and our surmise, which we give only 
as such, is that he feels the path indicated by Mr. Bright to be 
the only one on which the Liberal party can advance. We are 
ahlo, at all events, to state that his sentiment towards the 
Nonconformists is one of cordiality and satisfaction. May the day 
not be very far distant when political relations will be renewed 
between the Liberal party and the greatest of Liberals ! 
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Art. VIII.—Jnternal Evidence in a Case of Disputed Authership. 


(1). Lhe Works of Michael Bruce, with a Memoir and Critical 
Notes. By the Rev. A. B. Grosart, Kinross. William 
Oliphant and Son. Edinburgh, 1865. 

(2). Ode to the Cuckoo. Edinburgh, 1770. With Remarks on 
its Authorship, in a Letter to John Campbell Shairp, Esq., 
LL.D., Principal of the United College, University of St. 
Andrew’s. By Davin Laine, LL.D. Edinburgh, 1873. 

(3). Michael Bruce and the Ode to the Cuckoo. By Principal 
Suairp, LL.D. (Good Words, November, 1873.) 


Ar the end of the year 1763, two lads met in the Greek class in 
the University of Edinburgh, and, in spite of marked contrast of 
character, they formed a close friendship, which, notwithstanding 
that they soon went on very different ways, would seem to have lasted 
till the sad and early death of the older. There would have been 
little special in this. College friendships that are life-long are not 
uncommon; but both the lads wrote poetry—poetry which the 
world will not willingly let die. One can conjure up a vision of them : 
the one fair, pale, high-browed, with a certain mingled rusticity and 
air of distinction, quietly serions beyond his years, haunting the Edin- 
burgh book-stalls, such as they then were, and doting on choice edi- 
tions of his favourite authors, which he was fain to buy. The other 
straight of figure, and a little florid, with a keen, dark eye, and a long 
nose, and the general air of a man of parts, who knows his powers and 
scents coming distinction, full of talk and anecdote, and determined 
to get along and achieve greatness somehow. Agility, tact, resource 
seem marked on the one; shrinking timidity, and pride that mates 
with self-depreciation, are the characteristics of the other. Friend- 
ship, they say, favours difference of temperament, and certainly such 
difference was here. 

The relation of these two has become historical, because one or 
other of them, among various things besides, wrote a song, which 
for sweetness, simplicity, and truth has hardly been surpassed, and, 
as coming at a time when poetry in these islands was lost in artifice 
and trick, stands out as something unique and unexpected in 
literature. ‘The Ode to the Cuckoo’ strikes a true note, and not 
only so, it legitimately ‘ preluded that melodious burst’ which came 
with Burns and was carried forward by Wordsworth. But its 
authorship is still a disputed point. Critics and literary men are to 
this day diyided between the claims of Michael Bruce and John 
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Logan, and the matter has come forward to be anew discussed. A 
few years ago, the Rey. A. B. Grosart (so well-known for his careful 
reprints of old and rare works) published an elaborate, and so far 
exhaustive, life of Michael Bruce, in which he made short work of 
Logan’s claims. This stirred up Dr. David Laing, of Edinburgh, 
to print, with some additions, a pamphlet, which he had written a 
good many years ago in favour of Logan, and to distribute copies of 
it among those likely to be interested in the matter. Articles have 
appeared here and there in reviews and newspapers founded on it, 
and Principal Shairp, of St. Andrew’s, recently published, in Good 
Words, an impartial 7éswmé of the whole controversy, his judgment 
upon it decidedly leaning towards Bruce. 

There is one preliminary remark to be made. We must bewaro 
of allowing our judgments to be swayed by our sympathies. For it 
must be admitted that Bruce, far more powerfully than Logan, appeals 
to the latter. His life had a wonderful unity of its own; and in 
the pathos of its gentle ambitions and unfulfilled hopes, there is 
something that assorts so sweetly with our ideal of the poet—loved 
of the gods, and therefore dying young—that somehow the suffrages 
of our sympathies are fully enlisted in his favour before we have 
heard any arguments. ‘The Ode to the Cuckoo,’ we feel, is just 
such as should have been written by such a poet. here ‘s « 
simplicity and purity about it, a note breaking on tke ear, so er‘less 
and bird-like sweet, that it seems a fina} _utteyance, “2 sweei. cayol 
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From the early, childish days in Kinnesswood village, nestling at 
the foot of the green Lomonds on Lochleven’s edge, where the “boy 
astonished all who knew him by his aptness in acquiring knowledge, 
and his love of books; from the days of the ‘herding’ among the 
hills, and the evenings with his pious, orderly, hard-working father, 
the readings by the quiet fireside, when the loom was at rest and the 
shuttle gave no sound—from the college days, with their subdued 
enthusiasms, and the recurring vacation-times at home, when he had 
to excuse himself for such vagaries as writing poems ‘ about a gowk,’ 
on to his school-teachings and his love for Madeline Grieve, who yet in 
after years declared that ‘ Michael Bruce never asked her,’—in all we 
see the shy, sensitive, rarely-elevated poetic nature that commands 
love and sympathy, wherever love and sympathy exist in generous 
human breasts. Mr. Grosart may have erred in some points: 
but certainly literature owes much to him for the careful and con- 
scientious way in which he has gathered together everything 


characteristic of Bruce. The life itself was a lyric—brief, bright, . 


ij 
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and touched all through with threads of kindliest interest, such as 
we see little or no trace of in the lives of some other poets that 
were like him in passing early away. This, for instance, is a gracious 
glimpse of childish life, not without its touch of humour and 
oddity :— 

‘The father and Michael, then a mere child, having visited a book- 
stall at one of the market fairs in the village, the poems of Sir David 
Lindsay of the Mount were inquired for. The vendor of books did not 
chance to have the volume ; but learning that it was asked for the child 
before him, he was so surprised that he should want it, that he turned 
up a little volume, entitled ‘‘Key to the Gates of Heaven,” and pro- 
mised to let him have it on condition that he would read a portion of it 
on the spot; which being done to his satisfaction, immediately he awarded 
the prize.’ 

But the head did not out-run the heart. He was the youngest— 
the Joseph of the family, without provoking ihe envy of his brethren, 
and yet he seems never to have been spoiled or selfish. He was often 
found, notwithstanding his own delicate constitution, taking the 
i part of the weak norman the strong, and in this, certainly, the ‘ child 
} was father of the man.’ The Scottish Dominie is regarded as the 
impersonation of unrelenting cruelty—himself a sort of embodied 
Cal¥inisnl--bat Brite,’ we are told, when he taught a school, never 
| ‘could bé inauced to use either rod or “taws.” And then his capability 
4 cf*ettachment!* If hé-fétud no means of confessing his love for 
“Madeline ‘Grievé,¥ lie ‘had friendships that were confessed and 

perfect. The proprietor of an estate near to Kinnesswood, Mr. Arnot, 
ai of Portmoak, had a son, who became a close companion of Michael's 
h when they were boys, in spite of the apparent disparity of their 
circumstances; but he died in his sixteenth year. 


‘The removal of this youth, who seems to have been a singularly 
interesting boy, moved Bruce deeply. The father was a man of fine 
character, of rare sagacity, and, in his circumstances, of rare culture. 
To him it was Michael Bruce was indebted for his first introduction 
to Shakespeare, Pope, Young, and other of the great names of our 
country. The death of William, so far from sundering Mr. Arnot and 
the young “ student,” appears to have drawn them closer and kindlier 
together. To the end they corresponded, and many an unostentatious 
present witnessed to the thougthfulness and tenderness of the father’s 
regard for Bruce.’ 


* This doggrel verse still circulates in the neighbourhood of Kinnesswood :— 
‘In Cleish kirkyard lies Magdalene Grieve, 
A lass [sweetheart] o’ Bruce the poet ; 
And Tammie Walker made this verse 
To let the world know it.’ 
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Bruce’s tender memory of his school companion, Arnot, is 

enshrined in verse, where he mourns him under the name of 

Daphnis. 
Mr. Grosart writes :— 
‘. .. » Before Bruce had been enrolled as student at Edinburgh, Mr. 

Arnot declared his readiness to render what assistance lay in his power, 

and the monthly chest, as it passed from Kinnesswood to Edinburgh, 

showed that he did not fail of his promise, for there went in it now a‘ kit”’ : 

of sweet butter, and now a dozen new-laid eggs, even well-nigh all the a el 

presents to David at Mahanaim. ‘“ Honey, and butter, and sheep, and Ret | 

cheeses of kine.” (2 Sam. xvii. 29.)’ 
The privations, of which a good deal has been made, seem to have 

been of a modified character, and Bruce’s early death cannot be 

regarded as having been, as some suppose, accelerated by anything 

of that kind. He was comparatively well provided for, and had 

money to spend in gratifying himself by the purchase of choice Wt 

books; as this, from Mr. Grosart, will prove :— 


‘All his books that remain are beautiful copies of the finest editions. 
I have his fair vellum-bound Greek Testament, in selected sections, and 
the Rev. Thomas Swan of Muirton, has his Lactantius, with this inscrip- 
tion on the title-page, ‘‘ Michel Brusius jure emptionis tenet hunc 
librum. Edinburgh, Martii 10mo, 1763 tis ;” also his “ Josephus,” by 
Stoer.’ 


And he himself makes confession of this weakness very naively 
in this vanishing glimpse of his book tastes, which we find in a 
fragment of a letter to his friend, Mr. Arnot :— 


(Edinburgh, November 27, 1764.] ‘I daily meet with proof that 
money is a necessary evil. When in an auction, I often say to myself, 
How happy should I be if I had money to purchase such a book! How 
well should my library be furnished! Nisi obstat res angusta domi. 

“ My lot forbids, nor circumscribes alone 
My growing virtues, but my crimes confutes.”’ 
He proceeds,— 


‘Whether any virtues would have accompanied me in a more 
elevated station is uncertain; but that a number of vices, of which 
my sphere is incapable, would have been its attendants, is unquestion- 
able. The Supreme Wisdom has seen this want, and the Supreme 
Wisdom cannot err.’ 


After finishing his four years’ course in the art classes at Edin- 
burgh, he went to study at the Burgher Divinity Hall, where there 
obtained an odd, informal sort of arrangement, by which the students 
were boarded out free in the burgher families round Kinross. Mr. 
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Grosart thus gives us a quaint glimpse of an old Scotch collegiate 
system, which seems to have had excellent results :— 

‘In the congregation of the professor [the Rev. John Swanston] there 
were a number of proprietors of lesser or larger farms, and otherwise 
well todo. These received the young men into their several houses in 
the character of friends, without any remuneration further than the 
satisfaction of thereby rendering service to the future ministers of their 
beloved Church. In accordance with this arrangement, Bruce resided, 
during his attendance at the Hall, with Mr. Henderson, the ‘“‘ Laird” of 
Turfhills, whose son George had been Michael’s associate at the Univer- 
sity, and who is celebrated in Lochleven under the name of Lelius. .. . 
It was into this family---one of the old stamp of “ godliness,” kingly men 
and mother-of-Lemuel-like women—that Michael Bruce was received ; 
and it must have had peculiar attractions for him. There were the 
traditions of ‘‘ the Covenanters,” there was a hereditary taste for ballad 
lore, and the “auld manners of auld lang syne,” there was generous 
hospitality ; there was a fellow-student like-minded; and above all and 
about all as an atmosphere, real godliness of no austere but contrari- 
wise joyous sort.’ 

We have referred to these incidents in Michael Bruce’s life to 
show how large a share his friendships had in framing the form of 
his poetry. Doubtless he gave more than he owed to those he thus 
mourned, but genius of the type he illustrates is always generous. 
And so with such ever-recurring touches of gentle sweetness, Bruce’s 
life rounds itself off, no violence nor strife nor noisy ambition in it, 
till at length, in July of the year 1767, he finds himself dying in 
his father’s house in Kinnesswood. But the gentle spirit knows no 
fear. When Lawson, another fellow-student, who had gone to see 
him, remarked, with an air of surprise, how cheerful he looked, Bruce 
replied, ‘ Why should not a man be cheerful on the verge of heaven ?” 
His Bible is said to have been found lying on his pillow, marked at 
Jeremiah xxii. 10, and this verse written on a blank leaf:— 

‘’Tis very vain for me to boast 
How small a price my Bible cost ; 
The day of judgment will make clear 
*Twas very cheap—or very dear.’ 
He had just reached his twenty-first year. 

During Bruce’s second year at Edinburgh, the group of burgher 
students had been joined by another—John Logan—also a burgher 
student. Logan, who was the son of a small farmer in East Lothian 
soon impressed the professors by his literary facilities, especially 
gaining the favour of Dr. Hugh Blair. He by-and-by abandoned 
the burghers to study for the Established Church, no doubt con- 
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sidering that his chances of preferment and his influence would 
thus be increased; and it is possible that there may be something 
in Principal Shairp’s ‘statement, that he ‘found the way of life 
among his fellow-seceders too severe for his tastes.’ But, apparently, 
the ‘ severity of their way of life’ was far more favourable to open 
literary ambitions than the freer style of life which prevailed in the 
Establishment, if we are to trust a remark of Dr. David Laing’s, to 
which we shall again refer; for we find in February of the year 
1766, when Michael was teaching school in the damp, discomposing 
region of Forrest Mill, some fifteen or sixteen miles from Kinness- 
wood, the same fellow-student Lawson, who afterwards visited him 
on his death-bed, writing thus to him with respect to his poems :— 

‘I received yours, and am surprised that you say you have nothing to 
write. Have the Muses forsaken you? Have the tuneful sisters with- 
drawn from the banks of ‘‘Lochleven’’? It is impossible you can have 
offended them. No; they will yet exalt your name as high as they ever 
did Addison’s or Pope’s. My dear friend, I long to see you appear in 
public. I hope I shall be freed from suspense cre long. Do not fail to 
do it soon.’ 

Now this Lawson was a man of cultivation, and was afterwards a 
professor, and the fact that in 1766 there were poems of Bruce's in 
existence, and of such quality and of sufficient number to lead 
Lawson to urge publication of a volume, as is here clearly meant, is 
very significant in reference to the train of argument which Principal 
Shairp has pursued. But what we are most concerned to remark 
just now is the innocent way in which seceder students look at 
poetic and literary fame, compared with Established ‘moderate’ 
students, if we are at all to credit Dr. David Laing. 

While Logan was yet a student—in 1770—he published 
a volume of poems, entitled ‘Poems on several occasions by 
Michael Bruce,’ hinting in the preface that ‘some poems wrote 
by other authors’ had been inserted ‘to make up a miscellany.’ 
Logan’s name as editor was not given, but it is evident enough 
that Logan did not hide that he was the editor, and gave forth 
that he had written some of the poems. Eleven years after- 
wards—in 1781—he issued another vol., ‘Poems by the Rev. John 
Logan, one of the ministers of Leith,’ and in this ‘ The Ode to the 
Cuckoo,’ which had beea included in the former volume, near the 
end, appears here first in the list of contents. Logan’s deter- 
mination to the Scottish Church had been so far favourable. He had 
been appointed one of the ministers of Leith ; but he speedily fell into 
disagreeable relations with his people, and demitted his charge 
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finally, to turn Londonward and try literature, where he delivered 
lectures and published several works. Dr. Anderson says that— 


‘ Deviations from the modes'of the world, and violations of professional 
decorum, offended his parishioners, and made it eligible for him to dis- 
continue the exercise of his clerical function. . . . He grew burden- 
some to himself, and with the usual weakness of men so diseased, eagerly 
snatched that temporary relief which the bottle supplies.’ 


The picture of his surrounding himself in his solitary London 
lodging with poor children, and making them read the Bible to him, 
is very touching in every way. 

We have deemed it expedient to give these biographical facts in 
the cutset, because, after all, in considering the question of author- 
ship of the ‘ Ode to the Cuckoo,’ we are really more dependent upon 
internal evidence and personal character than some writers seem 
willing to admit. Those who have written in defence of Bruce have 
fallen back on what Dr. Laing is able to call gossip—the traditions 
of a neighbourhood, which are, however, in some very essential 
respects borne out by written letters which have been preserved. 
But, as on these points we think Principal Shairp has been 
very thorough, we propose now to supplement what he 
has written, by stating, as simply as we can, difficulties, arising 
chiefly from points of internal evidence, that lie in the way of our 
implicitly accepting Dr. Laing’s conclusion, notwithstanding that we 
are as concerned as he is that no injustice should be done to the 
memory of a gifted but erring man whom he has shown such a 
chivalrous desire to defend. 

And, naturally enough, we first turn to the question of how Logan 
came into possession of the poems of Bruce, which appeared in the 
volume of 1770. Dr. McKelvie, Mr. Grosart, and others say that 
soon after the death of Michael Bruce, Logan went to Kinnesswood, 
and under various pretexts and promises got the whole of Michael’s 
MSS. from the old man, including the much-prized ‘ Gospel Sonnets.’ 
Dr. Laing sets this aside as unproved; but we hold he has 
grievously failed in showing, as we think in the circumstances he 
was bound to show, that Logan came by them in a perfectly honour- 
able manner. If Logan, who by internal evidence admits having 
MSS. of Bruce’s before 1770, did not receive the MSS. in this way, 
he got them from some source. What source? There are just 
three ways. Either he received them from Bruce himself before he 
died, or from Bruce’s father or representatives after that event, or he 
came by copies of them in some less trustworthy way. If he did not 
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receive them from the father af Kinnesswood, but from the young 
dying fellow-student, then his method of dealing with his sacred trust, 
even as we infer it from his own writings, is of a very doubtful kind, 
as we shall soon see. We here put aside the idea of his using copies 
of the poems got in any discreditable way, though, be it well noted, 
this forms the only other alternative. 

If we turn to the preface itself we get no direct help; but, care- 
fully scanning it, we are forced to draw certain inferences. There 
we find the elegance and epigrammatic form which then were fashion- 
able, but no light of the kind we want. ‘Indeed, the more we look, 
the more perplexed we are. The editor advertises his volume as 
the ‘ Poems on several occasions of Michael Bruce,’ puts in, by the 
way, a remark that all the poems are not Bruce’s, but ‘some wrote 
by different authors,’ giving no hint whatever that he was himself 
author of any, and proceeds thus boldly and broadly to characterize 
them :— 

‘If images of nature that are beautiful and new; if sentiments, warm 
from the ‘heart, interesting and pathetic; if a style, ehaste with orna- 
ment, and elegant with simplicity ; if these and many other beauties of 
nature and of art, are allowed to constitute true poetic merit, the follow- 
ing poems will stand high in the judgment of men of taste.’ 

We are all very well acquainted with the text copy-line, ‘self- 
‘praise iz no recommendation,’ and it is very odd in Dr. Laing 
that just after he has based an argument in favour of Logan’s claims 
on the fact that he gave himself out among his friends as editor of 
the volume, and author of several of the poems, soon after their pub- 
lication in 1770, and perhaps even before their appearance in print, 
he should write: ‘ There is indeed on the part‘of Logan an excess 
‘of mopEstY, probably owing to his not wishing to assume for 
‘himself at the time a literary character, in the prospect of 
‘becoming a probationer of the Church of Scotland,’ which discloses, 
as we hinted already, a narrowness in the Established Church 
which is, in every respect, very extraordinary. And it is odder 
still to find it followed by this confession: ‘It was, however, 
‘an ill-judged and unfortunate circumstance that no account was 
‘given of the actual state of Bruce’s MSS., and that the editor 
‘had not put the initials or some mark to distinguish the respective 
‘authors of the poems,’ in which latter regret, especially in 
the light of that wholesale praise of the poems from Logan’s 
own pen, we do most cordially agree. And we confess ourselves the 
more concerned in pressing this point on Dr. Laing and those who side 
with him, that Logan is self-convicted in regard to the want of some 
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mark of distinction of the authors being very necessary. It was no 
oversight, it was not an omission of haste or thoughtlessness; for 
listen to Logan’s words : ‘ The reader of taste will easily distinguish 
‘them [the poems wrote by different authors] without their being 
‘ particularized by any mark.’ Now, as has been well pointed out 
by Mr. Grosart, this is simply preposterous, because ‘ nothing of 
‘ Bruce’s having previously appeared in print whereby his style 
‘might be known,’ there was no material whatever for such com- 
parison and judgment. 

But two remarks may be made here, properly resolving them- 
selves into questions. Did not Logan succeed as a student because 
of his literary turn ? And if so, why should he have been ashamed of 
it or so exercised by his excessive modesty as to injure himself and 
run the risk of harm to his future reputation? Were the ‘ Moderates’ 
of those days with whom he associated himself afraid of being known as 
literary men, as wits, as secular poets and playwrights ? And, above all, 
can we infer from Logan’s general conduct that he was likely to differ 
in this respect from the class to which he joined himself ? Literature 
owes much to the Scottish ‘ Moderates’ of those days; and to their 
credit they at least were not hypocrites to hide what their real bent 
was. Was it likely that a man who had ‘ratted’ froma poor Church 
and joined a richer one, whose prevailing tendency then was to exalt 
literary refinement, wou'd play the hypocrite, and shrink from due 
and open acknowledgment of poems of which he himself affirmed 
that ‘they would stand high in the opinion of men of taste?’ We 
are not here delivering judgment, we are merely stating difficulties 
in the way of our receiving the views of Logan’s apologists. That 
Logan should become ashamed of the exercise of the qualities and 
powers which had procured him all the notice that gave him distine- 
tion seems really very inconsistent, and in our idea is not to be 
accounted for on any ordinary construction of human nature and its 
motives—save one. 

Once more. While some allowance might have been made in 
those days for a literary student, there was surely less for a literary 
minister ; so that Logan just grew the bolder the more reason there 
was for his acting secretly. It is odd to see ‘excessive modesty’ 
finding such developments. We actually applied to the Court of 
Session—after he was ‘ one of the ministers of Leith ’—for an inier- 
dict against the publication of a re-issue of the volume of 1770 ; and 
in this he failed because of his former ‘ modesty ’ in keeping his name 
back, and he was minister of Leith when he published openly his 
volume containing the ‘ Ode to the Cuckoo.’ 
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Dr. Laing, too, founds a great deal on the evidence met with 
on the fly-leaves, &c., of two copies of the volume of 1770, on 
which the names of the authors of the several poems are given 
in writing in contemporary hands. The two do not agree, but, 
notwithstanding that the original owners of them were evidently 
friends of Logan, that point is not of much importance. It does, 
however, seem a remarkable discrepancy that while in the note 
on the back of the title Mr. Bruce is spoken of as ‘author of most 
of these poems,’ the written list of authors should show that he was 
aot author of most of them. Dr. Laing receives the notes as evidence, 
but does not even notice the discrepancy which might well have invali- 
dated it. Logan’s name is attached to eight pieces, while Bruce’s is 
only attached to five; Bruce and Logan being named as the joint 
authors of two pieces, and Sir John Foulis as that of one piece. 
The friends of the ‘modest’ Logan seem to have been alive enough 
to his claims, but were apparently somewhat cloudy on the simplest 
points of fact and arithmetic! or ourselves, we should be inclined 
to found so little on such self-contradictory documents, that we 
should cite them with expressed reserve. 

‘And yet,’ says Dr. Laing, ‘in all this there is no visible attempt 
to deprive poor Bruce of whatever praise might be awarded him.’ 
And yet no one knows for certain—that is, on indubitable evidence, 
what really of that volume are his compositions! Does Dr. David 
Laing really hold that he has so decisively settled the matter that no 
man cén henceforth be the least in doubt about it? He is in happier 
case than we are if thisis so. After long study, we are almost as 
much in doubt as ever; and strictly taken, this will be seen to be 
the real gravamen of our charge against Logan. One witness cited 
by Dr. Laing says that three pieces in the book were Logan’s, and 
other two that seven pieces were Logan’s. Perhaps they were all 
his; perhaps he made poor dead Michael Bruce’s name the stalking- 
horse of his exceeding modesty. Joking apart, this may be most 
safely said, at all events, that we have to thank Mr. John Logan’s 
exquisite tact in editorship and rare clearness of literary expression 
for one of the puzzles of recent times about which men may be 
long divided in opinion. But the very admission seems fatal to Logan’s 
character, both as a workman and as a man. He could be clear 
enough sometimes ; surely he could and might have been a little 
clearer here, where clearness is so nigh to honesty. The deliverance 
of the Presbytery on his first sermon may be cited in testimony, 
even if we pass over some of his letters, written to friends from Lon- 
don. The Presbytery said that less attention had been paid to the 
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tmeaning of the text and the connection of its parts than to bril- 
liancy of sentiment and expression—which again would tend to show 
that Logan’s ‘exceeding modesty’ did not in some ways tend to 
hamper his literary facilities. 

Either, then, Logan was an incapable, a bungler, a man who had 
succeeded in imposing upon Dr. Hugh Blair and the rest, and yet was 
unable to express himself on the most ordinary literary matters with 
clearness and precision, or else he had some design and desire to 
mystify in the penning of that historic preface to the volume of 
1770. 

This preface is written, as it seems to us, with care, with point, 
and with graceful consideration for the credit of the writer. And, 
let it be remembered, too, that in those days prefaces were the great 
concern of authors and publishers—far greater than they are nowa- 
days—when prefaces are proverbially things unread. When we set 
Dr. David Laing’s admission of Logan’s unfortunate and ill-judged 
treatment of Bruce’s MSS., by the side of these considerations, it 
seems to us that the dilemma in which Logan’s defenders are 
placed is by no means a trifling one. 

There are other two points which must be briefly referred to. The 
first is the corrections on the first edition of the Ode, and the second the 
position in which Logan stands with respect to certain of the hymns 
which he published as the ‘ Poems of John Logan.’ The corrections 
any one can see by glancing at Principal Shairp’s article, as he has 
printed the versions side by side in Good Words. We cannot 
regard these corrections as improvements, and entirely agree with 
Principal Shairp respecting them. 

But an earlier critic has found out the weak points of these cor- 
rections. Lord Mackenzie, amongst many other salient criticisms, 
remarks in writing to Dr. McKelvie that the word ‘ curious’ should be 
reinstalled. ‘Curious,’ he says, ‘may be a Scotticism, but it is feli- 
citous. It marks the unusual resemblance of the note of the cuckoo 
* to the human voice, the cause of the start and imitation that follow; 
‘ whereas, the “ new voice of spring” ia not true, for many voices of 
‘ spring precede that of the cuckoo.’ His lordship remarks, too, in 
the spirit of a true observer of nature, that, ‘as the cuckoo comes 
‘ with and not precedes the spring, the original “ attendant” is more 
‘nicely accurate than “ messenger.”’ In not one instance do the 
corrections do other than mar the simplicity of the poem, and run 
into mere rhetorical affectations, ‘the sharp edge of native observa- 
tion being rubbed off.’ To such an extent is this the case, that an 
argument as to the authorship might almost be based on the lack of 
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discernment and truth to nature exhibited in these changes. Prin- 
cipal Shairp says that poets have often corrected their poems for the 
worse ; but seldom surely have they so wantonly set aside terms that 
were specially expressive for more general phrases, often without any 
real meaning, and sometimes, in point of fact, grossly untrue to 
nature. In one word, we hold that an author who had once had the 
happiness of depositing, with unapproachable nicety, in new and 
“true poetic terms, real qualities and marked characteristics of nature, 
could not have done such despite to his own observation and attain- 
ment. 

As to the added stanza, we do not think critics of real discern- 
ment, or indeed persons of sensibility, would be inclined to agree 
with Dr. Laing in founding much on that, or indeed in desiring it to 
be interpolated. It runs thus :— 

‘ Alas, sweet bird! not so my fate; 
Dark scowling skies I see 
Fast gathering round, and fraught with woe 
And wintry years to me.’ 

Principal Shairp has well said, ‘The added stanza is quite out of 
‘harmony with the Ode as we have it. It is a discordant note, 
‘jarring alike on the rhythm and the sentiment of the authentic 
‘stanzas.’ The original poem is sweetly-connected, simple, fluent, 
musical ; this added stanza is tense, close, personal, in one word, non- 
conducting, besides being disfigured by a coarse, untoward alliteration 
in the second line ; and we do not think that literary critic ever com- 
mitted more serious error for his own side than when Mr. Grosart 
actually printed it asa genuine part of the Ode, and claimed it for 
Bruce. But that does not make Mr. Laing any more consistent, 
when, after having made so much of Logan’s additional stanza, he 
most maladroitly winds up by endorsing the very opinion we have 
pronounced thus: ‘The whole tone of the Ode (eaelusive of Logan’s 
‘ additional verse in 1781) is in a strain of joyous anticipation quite 
‘in contrast to Bruce’s finest and most pathetic composition, the 
‘“ Elegy to Spring.’’’ But if the added verse is in such direct 
contrast to the whole tone of the Ode, what does Dr. Laing gain by 
insisting on the evidence of identity of authorship from it? Does 
he really mean that Logan had become a fool to insert what was so 
clearly a discord ? 

Really this is almost a critical comedy of errors. Mr. Laing is doubt- 
less a most careful student and industrious bibliopole ; but bere 
either his critieism is unfaithful to his facts or his facts to his 
criticism. And though it is rather passing beyond the limit we 
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had marked out for ourselves, we must say that Dr. Laing raises 


~a false issue when he ridicules the idea of Logan’s putting 


forward to Bruce’s parents as an inducement to give him the MSS. 
the making money out of such a publication. The real point 
is not the actual prospect of money, but rather whether such a repre- 
sentation was likely to weigh with poor, simple country people like 
Bruce’s parents, who knew nothing of literature or publishing affairs. 
And the same thing has to be said with respect to the fact of the © 
authorship not having been challenged speedily after the appearance 
of the volume of 1770. How could the authorship be challenged? 
If but a couple of the poems included were not Bruce’s, then the 
editor could justify himself from the very indefinite manner in which 
the preface was framed. 

The next point we have to notice is one to which Dr. Laing does 
not refer; but it has a vast indirect value in relation to the whole 
question. In Logan’s volume of 1781 appeared a number of hymns. 
On investigation we find some of the hymns with only a few verbal 
changes printed in old bymnals of 1745, with the venerable name 
of Poddridge attached to some of them, and these were included 
in Doddridge’s own edition of 1755. John Logan was not born till 
three years after the former date—i.e , in 1748—and certainly could 
uot have sent the copy to the English printer. The annexed will 
serve as sample to show the sort of alterations that had been 
made :— 


1745. 
*Tsa. ii. 26. 


I. 
In latter days the Mount of God 
His sacred House shall rise 
Above the mountains and the hills, 
And draw the wond’ring eyes. 
Il. 
‘ To this the joyful nations round, 
All tribes and tongues shall flow, 
Up to the house of God, they'll say, 
To Jacob’s God, we'll go.’ 


1781. 
Logan. 


‘ Behold the Mountain of the Lord 
In latter days shall rise 

Above the mountains and the hills 
And draw the wond’ring eyes. 


‘To this the joyful nations round, 
All tribes and tongues shall flow 

Up to the hill of God, they’ll say, 
And to His house we'll go.’ 


it was the same with others, amongst them ‘The beam that 
shines from Zion’s hill,’ and ‘O God of Bethel, by whose hand, 
Abraham being put for Bethel, and so on. 


‘Thus,’ says Mr. Grosart, and he is stating fact, ‘the Rev. John Logan 
published as his own in his volume of 1781, without a syllable of explara- 
tion, two hymns that, as we have seen, were substantially printed in 1745, 
when he was non-existent, and in 1755, when, if not “ fretting in the 
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“ nurse’s arms,” he was almost a child, having been born in 1748. The 
question then arises, How came Logan to do this?’ 


We shall not ourselves attempt to draw any definite conclusion 
from a survey of the whole evidence; nor shall we refer to the 
theories of Bruce’s advocates ; we simply state certain facts as being 
worthy of some consideration in view of the whole question. Nor 
shall we dwell on the inconsistency of Dr. Laing in speaking as 
though motives of gain were always so clear in cases of plagiarism. 
The present writer has had verses of his own appropriated by another 
whose initials chanced to correspond with those put atter the verses, 
where no conceivable motive of self-interest seemed to be served by 
the appropriation—save vanity ; and then there is the case of 
Charlotte Elliott and the appropriation of her great hymn which 
caused her so much pain. But we must not speak as though we had 
closed our minds against anything that may be said in favour of 
Logan. We have only set down these points as being worthy the 
attention of his defenders, who, we hope, may be able to remove 
certain painful impressions regarding at least his capabilities of 
‘meanness.’ Even on the best showing, his general method of 
dealing with MSS. committed to his charge and his resuscitation of 
old hymns and publishing them as his own, does not strike us 
as being of such a kind as should be recommended for cultivation 
amongst literary aspirants. Then these further facts in reference to 
Bruce may be stated. Buchan, a mason, who had left Kinnesswood 
and been away in different places to perfect himself in his craft, 
returned to Kinnesswood while Michael Bruce was home on one of 
his vacations. Buchan had a music class, and was much dissatisfied 
with the words t» which some of the tunes were sung. Knowing 
Bruce’s power of versifying, he asked him to compose some hymus 
and to alter others for the class. Bruce’s friends all speak of these 
hymns, and there is no reason on earth to doubt that he wrote 
various hymns and altered and re-arranged others for Buchan’s 
music class—professing to have done no more than to alter and 
re-arrange several of them. These were doubtless the nucleus of 
those ‘Gospel Sonnets’ referred to by his father, whose limited 
knowledge led him, not unnaturally, to class them with Ralph 
Erskine’s compositions bearing the same name. We are here only 
noting a coincidence, preparatory to asking Dr. Laing and his friends 
to tell us what has become of these ‘ Gospel Sonnets ;’ which demand 
is certainly quite as reasonable as the demand he makes on bis 
opponents to tell what MSS. of Bruce were given to Logan and in 
what condition! 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Von Ranke. Six Vols. Oxford: Clarendon 


Press. 

It is an advantage to a country to have its history narrated by a 
foreigner, not in order to supersede native writers, but to correct their 
prejudices and supplement their deficiencies. If the opinion of the 
intelligent foreigner on contemporary events represents the verdict of an 
impartial posterity, his criticisms of those which are past should help to 
impart distinctness of view, and to liberate the student from national pre- 

ossessions. What our German friends call an ‘ objective’ view is faci- 
itated by liberation from the shortcomings and partialities of ‘ subjective’ 
vanity. Auch greater benefits than this general advantage were, however, 
to be expected from a History of England during an important national 
crisis by so competent an historian as Leopold Von Ranke. A life-long 
study of the forces that have moulded the character of Europe, and 
determined the distribution and relations of its religious and ecclesias- 
tical elements, has made him familiar with the hidden springs of tlie 
political and religious system of the Continent. That bis not been 
made what it is independent of the British Islands; for their influence 
was powerfully operative at the periods when the Western nations 
were most plastic. Of the forces by which Europe has been most 
profoundly influenced, the Reformation of the sixteenth century in Ger- 
many is the most central. Von Ranke has done more than any other 
living writer to bring to light the part played by the Reformation, in its 
origin and effects, upon the history of the European nations. His ‘ Lives 
of the Popes,’ his ‘ History of the Reformation in Germany,’ his work 
on the ‘Origin of the Thirty Years’ War,’ his ‘ Life of Wallenstein,’ and 
other volumes, form a series bound together by unity of subject, not- 
withstanding diversity of treatment and the variety of characters and 
incidents with which they deal. The development of the European State- 
system cannot be viewed in its completeness without tracing the part 

layed by England in connection with it. Through its relations with 
Sesin, with France, and later with Holland, England’s influence was a 
powerful international factor in producing some of the most important 
events in the European story. It reached a climax in the seventeenth 
century, and the translators of the work before us are of opinion that 
Von Ranke’s History of England ‘ may well be regarded as the con- 
‘cluding portion of the author’s cycle of works on the international 
‘relations of the Continental States.’ Although it is a history ‘princi- 
‘pally of the seventeenth century,’ the writer does not confine himself 
to that period; but, more Germanico, traces the development of the 
elements that moulded the national character and story from the com- 
mencement. The studies of the epochs in English history which are 
thus introductory to the main work of the historian, are among the moat 
valuable portions of his volumes, and bring into clear light the identity 
of the political and religious forces through whose action and counter- 
action the problems presented in England's career as a nation were at 
length resolved. 
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The work of Von Ranke ought, therefore, to be a powerful hel 

towards the formation of that national self-consciousness which shoul 
be the final aim of all historical study and research. Englishmen will 
learn to appreciate what their country has been, and is, by learning what 
it has done at the epochs in which her influence was at its height. It 
was in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that the national charac- 
ter assumed definite form, and the antagonistic elements which had been 
long at work in the nation were fused as within a common mould. Yet, 
while the energy of a new life, for which there was a definite mission in 
human affairs, was at its full in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, there was 
not any solution of historical continuity through a wrench from the past. 
The final uprising against the Roman hierarchy, which largely helped to 
deliver the Western nations from the Papal despotism, was the culmina- 
tion of a process that had been long going on before that time, Even in 
shaking herself free from the Roman yoke, and in thereby communicating 
an impetus to the religious revolution throughout Europe, the English 
people retained, in the relations between the spiritual and temporal 
powers, much of what had been the common possession of Christendom 
in the Middle Ages. The opposition to the work of liberation that lay in 
the circumstances and events of the period was influential. The sacer- 
dotal reaction directed its greatest energies against England. The fight 
came to be one for national existence, or for all that rendered existence 
worth having; and the tendencies and forces that were potently at work 
throughout the country in antagonism to the national independence at 
length precipitated the war, which, in its turn, was made instrumental 
in giving stability to the general political structure. Lver and 
again in the course of the long drawn-out conflict, dating from the time 
of Elizabeth till the consolidation of the authority of William IIL., after 
the Revolution of 1688, England was brought into contact with the in- 
fluences on the Continent, which were working out a similar transforma- 
tion there. Though the struggle in Germany assumed a different form, 
having more regard to doctrines and dogmas, while in England it had 
mainly a political interest and reference, the maintenance of Protestant- 
ism in Western Europe was the common concern of both; and it was 
through the united efforts of the English and Continental powers that 
the end was achieved. 

It would be a mistake, nevertheless, to regard the establishment of 
Protestantism in Western Europe as the motive always consciously pre- 
sent in the minds of those who were advancing that great object. What 
must mainly interest the English reader in a history of the period is the 
process of the national development at home. That was powerfully 
reacted upon by the foreign international relations alluded to, as these 
were largely affected by it in turn; but the great work of the period 
was the growth, through and by means of all the varied tendencies, 
Opinions, and influences of the time, of the national character and con- 
stitution. Through the conflict and collision of the two constitutional 
powers in England in the seventeenth century—the Crown and Parlia- 
ment—the end was at last secured of a balanced political system, in 
which there was a compromise between the traditions of the past and the 
ideas that were to mould the future. The English monarchy maintained 
its influence so long as it understood the necessity for this compromise ; 
and when, under Charles I., it gave undue prominence to the reactionary 
elements which were in turn leagued, in nature if not always in existing 
circumstance, with the old sacerdotal systein, it suffered defeat and 
overthrow. The English people were working steadily, even when un- 
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consciously, at the national transformation which was to ensure the 
undisputed supremacy of legislation, and the legal settlement of the home 
affairs of the country on a firm basis. This was the final object towards 
which all energies were directed, and all movements, political and eccle- 
siastical, peaceful or revolutionary, contributed. The cardinal distinction 
between English and French policy in the last two centuries—Von Ranke 
remarks—consisted in this, that the glory of their arms abroad lay near- 
est to the heart of the French nation, and the legal set{lement of their 
home affairs to that of the English. In England, inthe seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Crown and the Parliament, which had often before contended 
with each other, combined together in the religious struggle, and were 
both strengthened by the union. After a time, however, we see them 
coming into collision over ecclesiastical affairs, and a war of life and 
death over the character of the Constitution ultimately followed. The 
issue was the break-up and overthrow of the old system. Vigorous efforts 
were made to supply the want thus created ; and in the Commonwealth— 
thanks to the genius and practically conservative character of the Pro- 
tector—the transition was so regulated that the nation was saved 
from the anarchy which threatened. The Commonwealth was only 
transitionary, and the deep conservative instincts of the people at last 
drove them back to the monarchy, and those old historic forms of Govern- 
ment and Constitution characteristic of the German, and, above all, of the 
English race. This was no final solution, for the old elements of discord 
were still present, and soon broke forth afresh. Continental affairs, 
while England remained occupied with her domestic concerns, grew more 
aud more threatening ; and the representative of the monarchy, allying 
himself, as was the manner of the Stuart race, with the reactionary and 
sacerdotal forces alive on the Continent, brought vividly home to the 
English people the sense of their extreme peril. The troubles at home 
and the events abroad combined to bring about another result; but in 
the Revolution of 1688, thus fostered, there was at length a decided 
change effected in the political constitution, for the centre of gravity of 
— authority finally reverted from the monarchy to the par- 

iamentary side. At this time France, by consolidating absolutism at 
home, and by brilliant military conquests abroad, succeeded in re-esta- 
blishing on the Continent the reactionary influences of the old system. 
England felt compelled to contest her political supremacy, and two rival 
forms of polity faced and fought each other in the long and bloody war 


. that followed. In the end the one form was fully realized in England, 


while the other secured more or less complete sway on the Continent. 
Later the English influence produced imitations on the Continent, 
and ‘ between those differing tendencies, these opposite poles (says Von 
‘ Ranke), the life of Europe has ever since vibrated from side to side.’ 
From the sketch we have given of the broad outlines of Von 
Ranke’s plan, our readers will be able to form a conception of it for 
themselves. Our German friends often reproach us that, as a nation, we 
are insensible to ideas; but the history of England by their own great 
historian must teach them that if, in the course of our national develop- 
ment, ideas have been little spoken of, they have been powerfully opera- 
tive, and have been realized through practical labours and efforts. 
While there is a sense in which it is true that compromise is the essential 
character of English history, there can be no doubt of the reality of the 
deliverance which has been the issue of the long process. Under the 
existing circumstances of a complex national situation, influenced by 
powerful antagonistic forces both from within and from without, the 
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course of our national story shows us not the direct action of simple 
causes, but the collisions and counteractions of a large number of diverse 
elements. The motive forces which lay at the roots of the national 
transformation effected in the course of two centuries are not always 
easy to trace; and it is distinctive of Von Ranke that he has 
set himself to the task of unravelling the tangled skein. No careful 
reader of these six volumes will fail to observe that a large measure of 
success has attended his attempt. In the manner of his countrymen 
he has, after a long and careful research among the illustrative original 
documents, arrived at a general result, which supplies a comprehensive 
explanation of the course and results of English history during the 
seventeenth century. Sceking to interpret the separate chapters of 
the national story in their connections with the whole course of national 
development, to view each event as a political and religious whole, and, 
at the same time, to estimate it in its universal historical relations, he 
has produced a history of which Englishmen have every reason to be 
proud. There may be differences of opinion regarding Von Ranke’s 
estimates of the great historical characters who adorn our story, and a 
minute criticism will be able to fasten upon inaccuracies regarding 
matters of detail. But it is marvellous with what mastery the historian 
moves along his course, how sound his judgments are as a rule upon the 
most controverted issues, how broad and inclusive his expositions of 
principles, and how exhaustive his analyses of fundamental motive 
forces. The complexity of our history in the period under review was 
greatly increased by the relations of England and Scotland, and also, 
though perhaps to a less degree, with Ircland. The union of the two 
nations in 1603 brought a new set of forces to bear upon English history, 
and upon the home and foreign politics of the realm. England had 
become Great Britain, and the opposing influences at work in the two 
parts of the island had important liege gs upon the whole course of the 
national development. Von Ranke is nowhere more successful than in 
tracing the effects of the Scottish influences, with their Continental 
relations, upon the home conflicts of the nation. His treatment of Irish 
affairs is not, perhaps, so brilliant, but it is, on the whole, satisfactory. 

We have preferred to endeavour to give a general idea of the ground 
se of this valuable work, which has been admirably translated into 

nglish, rather than to criticise its separate parts, or enter into a dis- 
cussion of questions which, however important, are points of detail. 
We very heartily recommend the work to the student of English history, 
who will find in it the rich fruits of industry and research, remarkable 
powers of historical generalization, and vivid sympathies with the great 
cause of human progress. ‘There is no foreign air about the work, unless 
it be in its large comprehensiveness, and its preference of principles to 
details. ‘that the details have been thoroughly dealt with is neverthe- 
less manifest from the rich collection of illustrative original documents 
which the fifth and sixth volumes contain. 


The History of Japan. Vol. II., 1865 to 1871. Completing 
the Work. By Francis Orriwett Apams, F.R.GS. 
Henry 8S. King and Co. 


This second volume of Mr. Adams’ very important work is hardly 
organic history , it is necessarily a chronicle—derived from newspapers, 
diplomatic documents, and personal experience—of a series of incidental 
events which have developed the liberal policy of Japanese rulers, and 
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revolutionized the political constitution of the country, so that the feudal 
power of the Damios has given place to pure monarchical and incipient 
constitutional government. Few things in history are finer than the 
self-abnegation of some of the leading Damios in order to secure this 
result. Had they selfishly combined, and maintained the privileges of 
their order, their great possessions and numerous retainers might have 
defied all the power of the Mikado, even had he been disposed to exercise 
it. The merit of men like Satsuma is that they saw that the interests of 
the country demanded their self-sacrifice, and they made it; they really 
urged on the sovereign to his sovereignty. The details of sporadic 
rebellion and popular violence are too complicate and numerous for 
general characterization. We must remember, however, that outrages 
against foreigners were perpetrated so late as 1870; that the people 
have emerged from their feudalism a semi-barbarous horde ; and that the 
leaders who are seeking to give them their place among nations have no 
political experience, and are in danger of the reactionary rashness which 
goes too fast and too far. It will be long before the moral sentiment is 
generated in which alone constitutional forms can work well. Nations 
ow, they are not made, and nothing is gained by forcing the growth. 
n the meantime the country is open, and Mr. Adams’ History puts us 
in possession of the information necessary to understand its present 
transitional condition. 


The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America. By 
Husert Howe Bancrorr. Vol. I. ‘ Wild Tribes.’ Long- 
mans and Oo. 


This large volume is the first of five to be devoted by the author to 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the Western half of North America, or 
what he calls the Pacific States. These five volumes, when completed, 
will form the first of ‘a series of works’ on the immense territory which 
stretches almost from the Pole to the Equator, embracing nearly a tenth 
of the surface of the globe. The general plan of the author involves ‘a 
series’ of works; but if the same amount of study and inquiry is neces- 
sary for those which are to follow, as has evidently been expended on the 
volume before us, the ordinary span of human life will scarcely be equal 
to their production. This volume is confined to the wild tribes, and 
will be followed by a second, describing the civilized nations ; while the 
three remaining volumes will treat of the mythology, languages, anti- 
quities, and migrations of the peoples thus passed in review. We have 
no difficulty in believing the author’s statement, that he has condensed 
in the five volumes the researches of 1,200 writers, besides giving in- 
formation acquired from other sources. It was scarcely necessary to 
prove the assertion by printing a list of all the works thus referred to. 
A writer who is able to speak of having accumulated ‘ some 16,000 
books, manuscripts, and pamphlets, besides maps, and cumbersome 
files of Pacific Coast journals,’ before setting to work, might have spared 
us the array of printed books on which he has professedly built up the 
edifice of his literary labours. Indeed, the work is the worse, rather 
than the better, for the atmosphere of laborious erudition in which the 
author constantly reminds us he worked and wrote. It is quite enough, 
in these days of much writing, that we should have the results of a 
writer’s researches, without oy 3 invited to accompany him again 
through the ap Rage by which he has attained these results. It is the 
great fault of this work, so far as we may judge from the first volume, 
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that it give us too much of the latter, without always making plain that 
the author has himself attained any very decided and conclusive opinion 
on the subjects so elaborately discussed, after all the labour of the search 
he has prosecuted. We have a mass of interesting material in the 
volume, full of information not readily accessible on the wild tribes of the 
North American Continent, but the rudis indigestaque moles might easily 
have been made to assume more graceful and attractive forms and pro- 

ortions than it bears here. As it is, the author discharges the office of 
a pioneer collecting facts which may be utilized by others, rather than an 
independent investigator, able to form from them his own theories. 
Later volumes, however, may modify this judgment. 


Lives of English Popular Leaders in the Middle Ages—Tyler, 
Bail, and Oldcastle. By Epmunp C. Maurice. Henry 8S. 
King and Co. 


This, like Mr. Maurice’s former volume, is far more than a biographic 
sketch of the three leaders who are named in the title. It is a serious 
and tolerably successful attempt to popularize philosophical history. 
His introductory portion is a really able and judicious endeavour to 
trace out the course by which freedom was slowly secured, and the 
union of the widely disparate classes gradually effected. As Mr. 
Maurice says, Gregory’s Angles in the slave market at Rome have had 
more attention than the question of how they came there. It would 
seem that slavery in the twelfth century in England went alongside of 
a systematized slave-trade. It will not be forgotten how Livingstone, 
in those ‘ Last Journals,’ observed, with the political foresight that so 
strangely went along with his quietly pathetic regrets, that slavery could 
only become more and more intolerable as civilization increased, because 
in primitive times the distance between slave and master was not so 
marked as the refinements of civilization speedily made it. Mr. 
Maurice’s introduction to this volume is concerned with showing how, 
happily, an intermediate class grew up, which mediated between the 
absolute slave and his master; the existence of this class determining 
much else in the course of time. 

‘The fact,’ says Mr. Maurice, ‘that a semi-free class between the 
‘ thane and the aom and that this semi-free class was occupied like 
‘the slaves in purely agricultural labour, prevented that opposition 
‘ between widely-separated classes which intensified the evils of slavery, 
‘ both in ancient and modern times. Add to this the fact that the monks 
‘were themselves engaged in manual labour, both agricultural and 
‘mechanical, and thus were drawn by class sympathy, as well as 
‘religious feelings, to the cause of the serf; and we see the various 
“softening influences at work which, while they could not hide the 
‘ horrors of slavery, yet tended to weaken some of its bitterness, and give 
‘ hope of its gradual abolition.’ 

We wish we had space to follow Mr. Maurice in tracing out the rise 
and growth of towns, and the results of the freedom gained by residence 
there, the failure of the monks finally to justify their position, and the 
revolutions which followed, in which Ball and Wat Tyler were pro- 
minent. This is beyond our space at present: we can only say further 
that to careful and thorough research, and true sympathy for the weak, 
Mr. Maurice adds a clear and effective style, and the power at once of 
forcible narrative and discriminating characterization of the men with 
whom he is concerned—no small matter in dealing with times so remote. 
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Sir John Oldcastle and Lollardy in ~— have hardly before been 
so discriminatingly commemorated. While there is enough to mark 
the work as individaal, there are not wanting tokens of an influence such 
as we might look for in one bearing the honoured name which the 
author bears. 


The Story of the Scottish Church from the Reformation to the 
Disruption. By the Rev. THomas McCriz, D.D., LL.D. 


Blackie and Son. 


Part of this volume has been published before, but that does not detract 
from its value in this completed form. It is a readable and well con- 
densed work, which does not pretend to be absolutely free from bias. 
Dr. McCrie frankly avows himself a Presbyterian of the old school. 
Yet he writes at once eloquently and discriminatingly, ready to do justice 
and to exercise an independent judgment in disputed matters. But the 
story of the Solemn League and Covenant is one over which it is hard to 
preserve the historian’s cold impartiality, with all that record of sorrow 
and suffering which it enshrines. Richard Cameron, John Brown, of 
Priesthill, and the rest—the very names touch home and excite emotions 
alien to calculated analysis! It is something that Dr. McCrie makes 
us feel this anew, without ceasing to regard proportion. This vclume 
will be found of great service to the young especially. It is not a series 
of recondite descriptions of dogma or Church forms, but rather a 
record of brave deeds, for Dr. McCrie speaks simple truth when he 
says :—‘ No church in Christendom affords so many incidents of stirring 
‘interest, or furnishes to readers of the present day so many lessons of 
‘ paramount importance.’ 

Epochs of History. Edited by E. E. Morris, M.A. Longmans 
and Co. The Houses of Lancaster and York. By James 


GarrpNeR. Edward III. By the Rev. W. Warsurion, 
M.A. 


Whatever may be thought hereafter of the competitive examinations 
of the present time, and of the so-called cramming-books put forth for 
the benefit of those who are preparing for them, there can be little 
doubt that the honesty of purpose now shown in the cause of sound 
historical teaching will be duly recognised. Of the three or more inde- 
pendent series of works at present in .course of publication to meet the 
special needs of historical instruction in schools, all, it may fairly be 
said, go on the principle that error makes the largest, and truth the 
smallest, demands on the memory, and therefore that even the merest 
outline of a history which is accurately given will be more easily remem- 
bered than a sketch in which blunders may be intermingled with falsec- 
hoods. But it is possible to write books which, although scrupulously 
exact, must from their plan lack the life indispensable for an historical 
picture. If the narrative of the reign of George II. is to be written in 
some half-dozen small pages, we cannot hope to make the campaigns of 
Charles Edward attractive to children by throwing in the incident of 
the gingerbread brought to him as a dainty by the robbers whose cave 
he shared after the catastrophe cf Cuilluden. Books on this scale may 
have their use; but if volumes can be written for boys and girls at 
school which shall bring before them the men and women of a definite 
period in the fulness of their vigour, and which may stir them as older 
readers are stirred by the eloquence and earnestness of Arnold, Milman, 
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or Macaulay, we can scarcely imagine a greater boon to multitudes of 
young folk for whom the history-lesson faa commonly been a time of 
torment. 

To give them this boon is the ee object of the ‘ Epochs of His- 
tory,’ a series of volumes edited by Mr. E. E. Morris. The volumes which 
have already appeared, on the ‘ Thirty Years’ War,’ on the ‘ Houses of 
York and Lancaster,’ on the ‘ Crusades,’ on the ‘ Protestant Revolution, 
and on ‘ Edward III.,’ justify the belief that this purpose will be fully 
answered. The authors have done their work honestly, without any 
attempt to ‘ write down to’ the comprehension of young readers, while the 
scale on which the plan of the series is constructed has enabled them 
to treat their subject free from the fatal restraints of undue compres- 
sion. In the compass of 222 small pages, Mr. Rawson Gairdner has given 
us a narrative of the Thirty Years’ War, which exhibits with masterly 
skill and power the phases of the great drama in which the illustrious 
Gustavus played his part. In his ‘Protestant Revolution,’ Mr. See- 
bohm, it may be thought, has given too much space to the work of 
men who, like Colet, Erasmus, and More, had, after all, not very much 
to do with the Reformation; but there can be no doubt that in his 
pages these men, with Luther and his friends or foes, are living beings ; 
and that his readers will obtain from this volume a knowledge of the 
mighty change which, aiming at first only at reformation, ended in dis- 
ruption, such as they can get from no other volume of perhaps four 
times the size. In like manner it | be said of Mr. Cox, that, in 
dealing with the Crusaders, he is somewhat vehement, whether in praise 
or blame ; but this very fact shows that the painting of the picture has 
been, with him, a labour of love, and his readers will not on this 
account feel less interest in the history of the world’s great debate. 
The story of the Wars of the Roses may to some be less stirring, but 
Mr. Gairdner has undoubtedly taken the true measure of their signifi- 
cance. In the list of contributors of volumes yet to be published we are 
glad to see the names of the Dean of St. Paul’s and Mr. Stubbs; but, 
although their histories must add to the general value of the series, 
enough has been done to show that books may be written for the young 
which may deserve the attention of readers and students of any age. 


Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, afterwards First Marquis 
of Lansdowne; with Extracts from his Papers and Corre- 
spondence. By Lord Epmonp Firzmavrice. Volume I. 
1737-1766. Macmillan and Co 


Lord Shelburne is one of Mr. Disraeli’s ‘suppressed’ historical 
characters, to whom the right hon. gentleman attributes a larger 
influence on the course of events than has been exerted by many whose 
fame is noised abroad throughout the world. If the history of the Prime 
Minister were not so often as much the creature of his imagination as is 
his romance, we ought to believe that Lord Shelburne, next to 
Bolingbroke, was the greatest statesman of the eighteenth century. 

he opening chapters of ‘ Sybil’ are devoted to his eulogy; and 
We are introduced to an enlightened free trader, who would have 
liberated commerce from its fetters nearly a century ago, a statesman 
who would have avoided nearly all the blunders and calamities which we 
are assured are traceable to the ‘Dutch finance’ of King William, and 
a politician far superior to the younger Pitt, from whom that great 
minister received all that was best in his conceptions, though he after- 
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wards allowed his prejudices and the circumstances of his time to 
corrupt and mislead him to an opposite line. Although we scarcely 
think historical facts will bear out the conclusions of Mr. Disraeli, it is 
interesting to examine them in the light of contemporary documents, as 
we are enabled to do through the volume before us. The ‘Chapter of 
Autobiography ’ is the pitce de resistance of the work, and it confirms 
some of the hee Minister’s statements regarding Lord Shelburne. 
We find him writing warmly in favour of Adam Smith’s principles, 
while his estimate of William III. tallies with that of his eulogist. 
Lord Shelburne tells us that the King’s ‘ruling passion was war;’ and 
he says it is absurd to grow enthusiastic over his ‘supposed love of 
liberty.’ ‘I cannot (he adds) trace a single act of even inferior regulation 
‘that we owe to him, which did not immediately gratify his ambition.’ 
He is more favourable to Queen Mary; but the reign of Queen Anne 
was, in his opinion, that of the Duke of Marlborough. Sir Robert 
Walpole was ‘out of sight the ablest man of his time, and the most 
capable ;’ but he quotes an anecdote in which the ‘most capable’ man 
of his time, talking to Mr. Fox about reading, expresses regret that he 
had neglected the habit—‘to such a degree that I cannot now read a 
oer warning to all ministers.’ Following the autobiography, which 
unfortunately remains a fragment, we have a series of chapters con- 
taining much matter of interest, that serves to illustrate the relations of 
Lord Shelburne to the leading politicians of his time, especially Lord 
Bute, Mr. Fox, and the elder Pitt. The last chapter is on ‘ The Repeal 
of the Stamp Act,’ and it says much for Lord Shelburne’s liberality and 
freedom from prejudice that at that period he took strongly the side of 
the revolted colonists of America. On all economical questions he was 
decidedly in advance of his age. We expect much that is yet more 
interesting in the volumes from Lord Fitzmaurice’s pen that are to 
come. The descriptions of Lord Bute and Mr. Fox (by Lord Shelburne) 
will be found useful to the historical student; and in the memoranda 
left by the ‘suppressed’ statesman, written between 1800 and 1805—the 
ear of his deah—thees ought to be a good deal of important matter. 
The secret of the authorship of Junius (which we are told he knew) un- 
happily died with him. A week before his death he said to Sir Richard 
Phillips, ‘I knew Junius, and I knew all about the writing and production 
of those letters,’ and that if he lived over the summer he would write a 
pamphlet that would set the question at rest for ever. ‘Junius,’ he 
added, ‘has never yet been publicly named.’ The secret was not even 
communicated to his son, Lord downe, the grandfather of the 
present Earl Fitzmaurice. 


Isaac Casaubon : 1559-1614. By Marx Pattison, Rector of 
Lincoln College. Longmans and Co. 


We propose dealing, at length, in an early number, with the personal 
history and literary achievements of Isaac Casaubon. Meanwhile, we 

ive a cordial welcome to Mr. Pattison’s elaborate and instructive book. 
ft has evidently been a labour of love to the writer, and it will undoubt- 
edly attract a large class of educated readers. There are some literary 
blemishes in it, and one or two repetitions which might have been 
avoided. There is also more about the mere surroundings of Casaubon, 
and less about himself, than we should have expected and desired; and 
no adequate account is given of his many most valuable, in some cases 
even epoch-making, contributions to classical literature. But the book, 
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nevertheless, contains much curious information that will be welcome to 
every scholar. 

Mr. Pattison divides his work into eleven parts, in which he traces 
the career of Casaubon from his birth at Geneva in 1559 to his death at 
London in 1614. The book closes with a chronological list of the 
writings of Casaubon, but no critical estimate of their importance is 
attempted. In the compilation of his work Mr. Pattison has had access 
to ample materials, a considerable proportion of which remains unpub- 
lished. Little, however, of importance has been added to our knowledge 
of Casaubon. In fact, he could scarcely be more fully revealed to us 
than he has been in the volumes of his ‘Ephemerides ’—a diary which 
he kept with the utmost regularity through a long course of years—and 
by the huge volume of ‘ Letters,’ &c., published by Almeloveen in the 
beginning of last century. Perhaps the most original parts of Mr. 
Pattison’s work are those in which he gives us vivid glimpses into the 
condition of the Academy at Geneva, and the Universities of Montpellier, 
Paris, and Oxford, at the periods of which he treats. There is alsoa 
very able ‘ Characteristic’ of Casaubon appended to the chapter which 
relates his last illness and death. We may afterwards have occasion to 
criticize some statements which occur in the volume; but in the mean- 
time we beg to commend it heartily to our readers. 


Life and Correspondence of Samuel Johnson, D.D., Missionary of 
the Church of England in Connecticut, and First President of 
King’s College, New York. By E. Epwarps Brarpstery, 
D.D., Rector of St. Thomas’ Church, New Haven. New 
York: Hard and Houghton; London: Rivingtons. 


The biographical details of this volume throw light upon the eccle- 
siastical history of England and America through the greater part of 
the eighteenth century. Dr. Johnson was one of the first of the New 
England youths who became utterly dissatisfied with the Congregational 
and Presbyterian polity of the colony, and who ventured across the 
Atlantic with the intention of receiving episcopal ordination and 
ministerial authority to preach the Gospel of Christ to the descendants 
of the New England settlers. He was obviously sincere, and a godly, 
devout, charitable man, whose reverence for the orders and services of 
the church of his adoption amounted to enthusiasm. His reception in 
England, in the year 1723, was flattering and stimulating. The great 
digitaries of the Church honoured him, and ordained him. It is interest- 
ing to read of Johnson’s enormous appetency for sermons and commu- 
nions, and a little tedious to have to travel with him from one church to 
another on this quest. His observations on any other peculiarities of 
Old England were meagre in the extreme. One of the most attractive 
features of the volume consists of a considerable correspondence between 
the subject of this biography and Dean, afterwards Bishop Berkeley. 
Johnson became a ready convert to and an advocate of Berkeley’s philo- 
sophy, and found in it his great safeguard against prevalent unbelief. The 
er of Berkeley’s mission to Bermuda are given, as well as of the 
arge-hearted Dean’s self-sacrifice and liberality, and of the ultimate failure 
of the great effort upon which he had spent so much fortune and time. 

It is instructive to read of the labours of Whitefield in America, from the 
standpoint of this stiff and starched Churchman; to look at the ‘ Dissent- 
ing communities’ in the colony with the eyes of one who tried honestly 
to live on pleasant terms with them, but had a faculty of ~—a being 
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in hot-water, and conducting angry correspondence with the sectaries. 
Much curious information is given with respect to the augmentation of 
Yale College, to the foundation of colleges at Philadelphia and New 
York, and to the educational efforts of Johnson as president of the 
latter. The family history is detailed very fully, and some bright side 
light is thrown on English politics, by the prolonged, and during John- 
son’s lifetime, abortive efforts to establish an American episcopate. The 
dignified modesty and stiff affection, the quaint reserve, and, genuine 
enthusiasm of Dr. Johnson, his power of answering an opponent, and his 
persistence in the great purpose of episcopizing America make his 
memoir an entertaining novelty. 


James Everett. A Biography. By Richarp Cuew. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


Hardly could a speedy oblivion for Mr. Everett have been provided for 
more effectually than by a huge sarcophagus like this book. It is 
really too much that a big octavo volume should be written about any 
public man, and filled in with chroniclings of the smallest of small beer 
—what great men Mr. Everett saw, and what great preachers he beard. 
Mr. Everett was a man of mark and power. He suffered hard things 
from some of his brethren in the Wesleyan ministry. He cannot per- 
haps be justified in all his measures of attempted reform; but neither 
can the methods of those whose conservatisms he opposed. We had occa- 
sion, in reviewing Mr. Jackson’s recent memoir, to express our strong dis- 
approval of the arbitrariness and intolerance sometimes manifested in it. 
It was fitting that Mr. Everett should be vindicated, and should be exhibited 
as the earnest, able, useful man he was; but we cannot commend the 
undue and eager depreciation apparent in his judgments of his oppo- 
nents; and we think Mr. Everett and his really noble work would have 
been seen to much greater advantage had the wearisome twaddle been 
excised from this volume, which would have reduced it to at jeast half 
its size. 
The Life of Samuel Lover, R.H.A., Artistic, Literary, and 

Musical, with Selections from his Unpublished Papers and 
Correspondence. By Bayiz Bernarv. Two Vols. Henry 
8. King. 

The versatile author of ‘Rory O’More’ has found an enthusiastic and 
fluent biographer, who has contrived, in telling the story of the varied 
accomplishments and successes of his hero, to communicate a goodly 
amount of varied information, to discuss politics and art, Irish Bulls, and 


the er of miniature painting, the history of ballad literature and 
Irish fiction, America before the war, as well as much of the chit-chat 


of the serge and dramatic circles of Dublin and London. It was very 


remarkable that one man should develop such unmistakable faculty in 
three or four different though allied arts. Lover found rest from the 
pencil, with which he produced almost matchless miniatures, in com- 
posing the comic story of the ‘Gridiron,’ in inditing songs which 
shook the sides of the Emerald Isle with ‘ inextinguishable laughter.’ 
After painting Paganini with such dexterity as to win the eulo 

of Chantrey and Wilkie, he could turn to romance and music wi 

equal and telling effect. We think if Mr. Bernard had been less diffuse 
and abundant in his sketches of other writers of prose and poetry, and 
had devoted his space to a more detailed account of Samuel Lover's own 
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achievements, the volume would have answered more fairly to the pro- 
mise of its title-page. One-third of the first volume is occupied with 
long disquisitions and rather tedious enumerations of the ballad and 
romance writers of Ireland. A knowledge of this subject on the part 
of the reader is, moreover, assumed to an extent which is likely to 
injure the value of the recital. All the well-known wits whom Lover 
met in London society are catalogued and appraised, and though it is 
amusing enough to hear what Douglas Jerrold said of Albert Smith and 
George Robins, it does not appear very clearly what possible connection 
these and many other references and anecdotes have with Samuel Lover. 

Three chapters are devoted to Lover’s experiences in America, and 
are interesting. It is, moreover, very gratifying to hear at the close 
of this long career, that Mr. Lover had retained throughout life a 
peer religious feeling, and cherished at the last the hopes of a devout 

eliever. 

The second volume furnishes a great deal of pure and highly-pitched 
humour. The Irish stories now published for the first time are as racy 
and foaming with fun as anything which Lover or Harry Lorrequer 
ever indited. ‘Paddy and the Bear’ and ‘ Paddy at Sea’ are inimitably 
droll and witty. The American sharpness is amusingly told in many a 
fugitive piece. The story of the Yankee, who found that his store of 
boot-pegs had been forestalled in the market, is not bad. 

‘“« Why,” says the captain, “to say nawthin of the other chap bein’ 

‘ afore yer, your pegs was all spiled—they was all ne with the salt 
‘ water we got in through our leak when we grounded.” ’ 
«««That’s the idee I goes on,” says the Yankee. ‘‘ You see, I brought 
‘my machine down along with me; so I sharpened my pegs at the 
‘other eend, just give ’em another soakin’, and I sold ’em all for 
‘ oats.”’ 

The lyrics and letters which follow are full of quiet and pleasant 
humour, and the author of ‘Molly Carew,’ ‘Widow Machree,’ and 
‘Rory O’ More,’ becomes more familiarly known by the perusal of these 
pleasant volumes. 


Shelley Memorials ; from Authentic Sources. Edited by Lady 
SHELLEY; with an Essay on Christianity. By Prrcy 
ByssHe Third Edition. Henry 8S. King 
and Co. 


In lieu of a complete and authentic life of Shelley, from the docu- 
ments in possession of his family, which has been promised in due time, 
this third edition of the ‘Shelley Memorials’ may meanwhile be 
acceptable. Its original purpose was to rebut some statements of 
Trelawney, and some assertions in certain forged letters. It 
contains no addition, save that of the steel portrait of the poet 
as a frontispiece, which surely exaggerates the fragile, feminine 
character of the poet’s physical conformation. We had thought 
that the portrait prefixed to Mr. Moxon’s collected edition of the 
poems, of date 1853, went far enough in this direction, and we were 


inclined to regard it as faithful, more especially as it was said to be 
taken from ‘an original in the possession of Mrs. Shelley.” But the 
aérial, even spiritual refinement and half-angelic expression of this face 
far surpasses that. The eyes large and luminous, the brow arched, the 
mouth slightly open, combine to give a wistful, shy, half-startled air. 
The whole expression is that of one who lives among abstractions, and 
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would retreat from the conflict of the world. It is more im keeping 
with some passages in the essay on Christianity—which is reverent, but 
pantheistical, and disinclined to admit mystery—where he speaks in 
defence of Diogenes-like retirement, than it is with some portions of his 
letters in which he writes passionately of the evils and vices induced by 
the abuses of power on the part of the privileged, and deals direct 
blows at individual men. Some of the most interesting episodes in 
Shelley’s biography are hardly touched here, rear | the tragic close 
of Harriett Westbrook’s brief and sorrow-shaded life. The most 
interesting part of the volume to us, we confess, is the account of the 
struggles of Mary Shelley—Godwin’s daughter—after Shelley’s death; 
her brave and independent efforts to educate her children; and her 
diaries, which are full of longing affection, high purpose, and devout 
hope of reunion with the lost. The volume, altogether, is written with 
tact and skill. 


The Life of Joseph Maszzinii A Memoir By E. A.V. With 

_ two Essays by Mazzin1, entitled “Thoughts on Democracy,” 

and “The Duties of Man.” With an Introductory Pre- 
face by Mr. TayLor. King and Co. 


The moral of Mazzini’s life, which this writer has undertaken to 
appraise, may be summed up in the German proverb that ‘the best is the 
enemy of the good.’ A nation of idealists, as the Germans once were, 
whose kingdom, as Jean Paul showed, was the air, not the earth or the 
sea, have seen at last their mistake. They have seen that ideals spoil 
actuals, that to dream is not to act but to kill action. Mazzini was a 
dreamer all his life; a noble dreamer it is true, but still a dreamer. 
He was a seer of visions which have been very imperfectly realized, 
because he could not get out of his head that grand abstraction, the 
eg or, to use the favourite plural form, ‘the peoples.’ His disgust at 

ings and kingcraft was so intense that in the reaction bis mind lost its 
balance, and, like another Italian exile, with whom alone he can be 
matched in austerity and asperity, he went about the world seeing an 
Inferno in kingeraft and a Paradiso in democracy. Strangely enough, 
his and Dante’s ideals were the very reverse of each other. Dante, the 
Ghibelline, praying for the German emperor to come and take Rome, 
which was sighing for its Cesar; Dante, who put Cassius and Brutus in 
the lowest bolgia of the — for having lifted up their hands against 
Cesar, and Mazzini, who almost exalted the dagger of the tyrannicide 
into the instrument of the worid’s redemption. ‘ It is a mad world, my 
masters,’ but there is nothing so mad in it as these dreams or distorted 
ideals of men of genius. A critical life of Mazzini, full of intelligent 
sympathy for him and the noble cause for which he staked his life with 
such purity and steadfastness of purpose, would be a contribution to 
contemporary history. But we almost despair of it. Mazzini is a 
character of such intense individuality that he fascinates us; we must 
love him so as to lose the power of criticising him, or hate him so that 
we cannot patiently consider his merits. ‘I look upon Mazzini as the 
Jesus Christ of the nineteenth century.’ This is the criticism—if such 
an irreverent comparison is to pass for criticism—of a lady who was one 
of his enthusiastic admirers. On the other hand, we have only to turn 
to the columns of the Times to see what was thought of him by the 
average Englishman, who hates ideals, and dislikes, as all prosperous 
men of the world do, the enthusiasts who outrun the age and leap too 
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fast forward into the future. In this volume we have Mazzini depicted 
from the point of view of an ardent admirer. It is a memoir by E. A. V., 
with two essays by Mazzini, entitled, ‘ Thoughts on Democracy,’ and 
‘The Duties of Man.’ It is dedicated to the working classes of this 
country, with a short introductory preface by Mr. Taylor, the member 
for Leicester. We have a sketch of Mazzini’s birth and early childhood 
at Genoa, of his first imprisonment and subsequent exile in 1831, which, 
owing principally to his own obstinacy as an irreconcilable with constitu- 
tional monarchy or Italy, was destined to be life-long. Weare not saying 
anything to accuse Mazzini, but we think it was a mistake, a folly 
almost amounting to a crime, not to discern that the house of Savoy was 
loyal to Italy. He had the less excuse for his rabid anti-constitu- 
tionalism, as the land of his exile was a country which had learned to 
reconcile law and liberty, and to shape its ends without rising in revolt 

ainst the royal house which it had entrusted with the throne. All 
through his life Mazzini showed a wise distrust of France, and a dislike 
of French methods in politics. Yet his mind was Celtic, not Saxon, in 
some respects—in its ultra-idealism, its dread and dislike of compromises, 
its invincible aversion to any conciliation between the old and the new. 
Mazzini would have been a greater man if he had died a few years 
sooner—on the eve, for instance, of the Austrian war of 1859—or had 
consented to work for Italy on any terms, and had accepted the house 
of Savoy as the English people did the house of Brunswick. Victor 
Emmanuel was, at least, as worthy a King of Italy as George I. was of 
England. We may understand, from Mazzini’s impractical Republi- 
canism, what England would have been if the Ludlows and Harrisons, 
instead of Somers and William of Orange, had been the conductors of 
her Revolution. Mazzini’s life may thus be divided into two unequal 
portions: during the longer and nobler portion he was the exile and 
witness for a great truth—the unity of Italy and the expulsion of the 
Austrian. But when that had been accomplished, and forgetting that 
the half is sometimes more than the whole, Mazzini obstinately held on 
to his extreme Republicanism, and if he did not forfeit the respect of all 
true Italians he did nothing to advance it. This is the critical lesson 
from his life which E. A. V. fails to see, and thus misses the oppor- 
— * enforcing an important truth, that ‘the best is the enemy of 
the good.’ 


Saskatchewan, and the Rocky Mountains. A Diary and Narrative 
of Travel, Sport, and Adventure during a Journey through 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Territories in 1859 and 1860. 
By the Eart of Souruesk, K.T., F.R.G.S. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Edmonston and Douglas. 

It is a pity that Lord Southesk so long delayed the publication of 
these most interesting diaries, some parts of which will appear to have 
been anticipated by such works as Major Butler's ‘Great Lone Land,’ 
and Mr. George Grant’s ‘Ocean to Ocean.’ Lord Southesk was in 
the field long before either, and there is a whole district of which 


he made detailed exploration which neither of them touched, giving 


names to the more prominent points. This region lies between the 
Columbia River and the Athabasca, and as the country remains sub- 
stantially unchanged, these diaries still furnish a reliable and faithful 
description of it. We say faithful; for one of the most noticeable points 
about the book is the love of exactitude, the modesty and reserve which 
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have led Lord Southesk to interpolate qualifications, and remarks 
suggested by after reflection, which sometimes so far conflict with the 
popular interest derived from a graphic and off-hand style. In such 

laces as the bulk of this book is ee to describing, men must 

ecome sportsmen per force, even if they have no love for sport; and, of 
course, Lord Southesk, as a good shot, combined sport with the business 
of finding food for his large party, but nothing could be further from the 
truth than to say that he yielded himself to ‘ wanton slaughter.’ Over 
and over again he says, that scores of buffalo bulls could have been shot 
easily, but that it would have been mere cruelty; that cows were 
wanted for food, and that only one wounded animal escaped during the 
whole time. A tone of the truest humanity, indeed, runs through the 
book, which sometimes leads to what most readers will regard as senti- 
mental, as, for example, when he reproves himself for having shot one 
or two animals for the sake of the heads—remarks which, we are cer- 
tain, would not have occurred to one sportsman out of a thousand. He 
interferes to prevent the Indians from ‘ hammering the dogs about the 
head,’ and will not permit it. He is abounding in his concern for the 
horses, and more eager for their welfare than some travellers, in similar 
circumstances, would have been for the menin their train. As for the 
Indians,—doubtful characters most of them—he acts to them as a sort 
of missionary, never failing to teach a good lesson when he can, and 
distributing the Scriptures and good books. He very narrowly escaped 
being involved in an Indian war. Altogether, the work is full of 
quick observation and picturesque description, and what will surprise 
not a few, is the systematic manner in which Lord Southesk managed, in 
the midst of the distractions of travel and camp life, to pursue his literary 
studies. The results we have in an Appendix, such as scholars will 
hardly expect in a place like this, but which they may well be glad 
to meet with. We should not omit to say that the book is enriched 
with some beautifully-executed wood engravings—masterpieces of their 
kind—and that the publishers have done their part worthily in the pro- 
duction of a really handsome book. 


Lewsiana; or, Life in the Outer Hebrides. By W. AnpERsON 
Smirn, Author of ‘Off the Chain.’ With Illustrations. 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


The Lews, which Mr. Black in his ‘Princess of Thule,’ has made so 
interesting and picturesque, has been described as ‘a peat floating in 
the Atlantic.’ Itis bare and barren, with as yet unredeemed reaches of 
peat-moss and moor, on which the islanders may well busy themselves, 
seeing that the population is increasing, so as to raise a prospect of the 
social difficulties that cumber parts less remote, unless, indeed, the pro- 
prietors should generously allow the poor people to ‘ take-in’ larger allot- 
ments, so as to raise more food for themselves and their growing families. 
Meanwhile they struggle on as best they may—a pinched, half-hopeless 
kind of fight against circumstances. The houses are rude, sometimes hardly 
weather-proof, with earth floors, the fowls and pigs finding quarter under 
the same roof with their superior, man, as they do in parts of Ireland. 
The creels of peats which are heaped up on the fire, so as to subdue the 
damp in the walls, cause the hens that roost among the rafters to lay so 
often that the eggs are puny and taste of smoke. The boats all belong 
to the curers, which renders the fishermen semi-slaves, as it is of course 
the object of the curers to get as much out of their investments as 
they can. Mr. Smith writes well and solidly, and shows rather more 
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than ordinary skill in his descriptions of the lobster fishery, and of the 
fauna and flora and fishes of the region; but he rather lacks picturesque 
force, and perhaps, too, human sympathy suilicient to enkindle 
enthusiasm in the heart of his readers for the island he knows so well 
and so honestly loves in his own way. Certainly his book is calculated to 
act as a counter influence to Mr. Black’s novel, and to deter the tourist 
from setting off for the land of Sheila. 


Assyrian Discoveries : an Account of Explorations and Discoveries 
on the Site of Nineveh, during 1873 and 1874. By GrorcE 
Sairu, of the British Museum. Sampson Low and Co. 


As is sufficiently known, Mr. Smith’s ‘ explorations and discoveries’ in 
the East were the results of an enterprise originated, although not main- 
tained to the end, by the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph. Emulous 
of the glory won by the New York Herald, in connection with the search 
for Livingstone, the English journal sought to secure similar laurels, by 
stimulating research in another direction. All honour to it for the 
impulse ; but it would have deserved yet higher praise had it continued 
to the end the work it was instrumental in starting. As it was, Mr. Smith 
had to rely upon the not overabundant funds of the British Museum, 
to enable him to resume his interrupted labours, and to bring them to any 
kind of satisfactory termination. Much yet remains to be done b 
researches and excavations to complete the work; for Mr. Smit 
estimates that £5,000 and three years’ labour would be necessary to 
excavate the site of the library of the palace of Sennacherib, at Kony- 
unjik alone, where there remain (he calculates) to reward the zeal of 
some future explorer, at least 20,000 fragments buried in the unexcavated 
portions of the palace. The most valuable fruits of Mr. Smith’s Assyrian 
mission were the Izdubar—a name of a mighty warrior, whom he identi- 
fies with the Nimrod of the Bible—and the ‘ Flood Series of Legends.’ 
The portion of the volume that Mr. Smith has published which is of 
most importance is the latter part, in which he gives a description of 
these remarkable legends. Portions of them are familiar, as having 
appeared in the newspapers at the time of their discovery; but only in 
the present work has any complete description of them been given. 
Their value to the Biblical critic, as well as to the antiquarian, is 
incalculable. Some of them contain remarkable confirmations of 
the narrative of the early chapters of the Book of Genesis. The 
account of the Deluge is the most striking of these, the circumstantial 
details of the narratives being in many portions identical. Mr. Smith 
has done good service in bringing this extraordinary series of inscrip- 
tions to light. It may be doubted, however, if his book will be found of 
peculiar interest to the general reader. The style is bald and colourless ; 
and it is only when protesting against the shabbiness and treachery of 
Turkish officials that the writer warms up to life. 


An Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, Biblical and Classical. 
Compiled under the superintendence of Dr. Wititam 
Smirn and Mr. Grove. Part V. John Murray. 


With this part, this magnificent addition to our geographical car- 
tography is completed. It marks an epoch in works of its class 
analogous to that which the publication of Dr. William Smith’s Dic- 
tionaries made in Classical and Biblical literature. Henceforth not only 
will it be indispensable, but we shall wonder how we did without it. 
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The present part contains thirteen pages of maps, some of them with 
four or five maps or plans, exhibiting countries or cities at different 
periods—six of Tealy, or example—-a feature of the work most invaluable 
to the student. Among them are five maps of Ancient Britain, Germania, 
Thracia, Arabia, India, the Environs of Jerusalem, of Babylon, of 
Nineveh, Rome, &c. ; and, we should add, modern names are put in italics 
under the ancient names, which is a great convenience. e cannot do 
better, in commending the work to all students and literary men, than 
reproduce some of the statements of the preface. It has occupied 
eighteen years in production, and is the first attempt to give a complete 
set of maps of the Ancient World on a scale corresponding in size to the 
best atlases of modern geography. Its size is that of Keith Johnston's 
* Royal Atlas of Modern Geography.’ Except Britain and India all the 
classical maps have been prepared by Dr. Charles Miiller, the editor of 
‘Strabo.’ The Map of India has been prepared by Colonel Yule, the 
editor of ‘ Marco Polo.’ It is the result of much original investigation, 
and contains much new matter differing from preceding authorities. 
The Biblical Maps have been prepared by Mr. Trelawney Saunders, 
under the superintendence of Mr. George Grove, and are based not 
only upon former authorities but upon the recent Ordnance Survey of the 
Peninsula of Sinai, and the results of the extremely valuable labours of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. It is, however, to be regretted that 
the Maps of Palestine were published prior to the recent numerous 
identifications of Lieutenant Conder, which have multipled more than 
tenfold our knowledge of places in some portions of Palestine. The 
editors could not of course avail themselves of his discoveries, but it 
would have been only a graceful recognition to have mentioned them in 
the ow The most able engravers in London and Paris have been 
employed in executing the maps, which in clearness and pictorial beauty 
surpass all achievements of cartographical art hitherto. The outlines, in 
shading and colouring, are so perfect, that they are almost landscapes. 
Illustrative of each map, in addition to lists of places and copious indices, 
an account of sources and authorities has been prepared. These fiil 
twenty-six pages of the atlas, and are really an important topographical 
work in themselves. From them we learn the amazing amount of 
research, toil, and travel expended upon the work. The whole of Europe 
has been traversed, and its libraries explored : as an instance, we ma 

say that mp MSS. of Ptolemy’s ‘ Geography’ have been collated. 
Everything that scholarship, art, and letterpress can do, in the elucida- 
tion by an Atlas, of Ancient Classical and Biblical History, has here 
been done. Neither labour nor expense has been spared. As was 
inevitable some inaccuracies and misjudgments occur, and lynx-eyed 
critics have not been slow to point them out, but the scholarship 
and accuracy of the work are so great that these may well be 
passed over in a general estimate and commendation. In this age of 
travel and enterprise, when the historian and the antiquarian are dig- 
ging everywhere, and every year is disclosing to us more fully the 
Ancient World, even this pn atlas cannot be a final authority. Lieu- 
tenant Conder’s discoveries have shown us what a single year’s labours 
may achieve ; but it will be many years before this great work is super- 
seded; and already so much is known and embodied here that probably 
it will bea permanent basis for geographical knowledge, needing only 
revision from time to time, so asto keep it abreast with advancing 
knowledge. Itis a book of learning for the student, and of intense 
interest for the general reader. It is both a treasure for the library and 
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a work of art for the drawing-room. The entire work, we should add, 
has been superintended by Dr. William Smith and Mr. Grove, which 
means, in both instances, editorial learning, labour, and skill of no 
ordinary quality. - 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Modern Pleas for State Churches Examined. By Rev. Henry 
Parkinson. Edited by Rev. THomas GREEN. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


It is with a feeling of sadness that we have read this book, and thus 
been taught to realize how great a loss the Free Churches have sustained 
in the early removal of a champion of their principles, so fair and 
courteous, yet so able and vigorous, and so well fitted to take a part in 
the great conflict which is impending. To many it will be a surprise; 
for though the intimate friends of Mr. Parkinson may have given him 
eredit for the power it reveals, those who knew him chiefly as a racy 
and popular speaker, rich in humour and effective in reasoning, hardly 
suspected the existence of the higher qualities which are shown in this 
very valuable contribution to our ecclesiastical literature. The lucidity 
of its expositions of principle, the clearness and force of its logic, the 
keen incisiveness of its answers to the defenders of State Churches, are 
what anyone who ever heard him would anticipate. But the amount 
of painstaking research which he has brought to the examination of the 
questions at issue, the broad and comprehensive manner in which the 
subject is treated, and the very dignified charity which is preserved 


throughout, even when dealing with the puerilities or arrogant assump- 


tions that might have provoked a different spirit, will probably be more 
unexpected. It is a thoroughly good book, which everyone should read 
who desires to understand the case of the Nonconformists. The title, 
however, does not describe its character with sufficient precision. It is 
at once too narrow and too comprehensive: the former, because it is to 
our own State Church that the argument is chiefly restricted; the latter, 
because in the opening chapters a wider range is taken, and questions 
are discussed bearing on the internal government of the Church as well 
as on its relations to the State. A very interesting and suggestive chapter 
is devoted to a review of the ‘Internal preparation of the Church for 
Establishment,’ in which the connection between the development of 
sacerdotalism and the rise of State Churches is carefully traced. The 
point is one to which sufficient prominence has not been given. Without 
saying that a State Church must necessarily be sacerdotal, we should 
nevertheless expect that in the nature of things it would produce the 
priestly spirit, and that independently of the particular creed which is 
established; and experience has confirmed this idea. There are individual 
men who escape the taint; but the clergy of a National Church, with 
these noble exceptions, inevitably develop the exclusive temper and lofty 
pretensions of the priest. The argumentof Mr. Parkinson goes to prove 
that if a church would preserve her spirituality and her fidelity to the 
simplicity of the New Testament, she must be free; it is, in fact, as 
much a defense of Congregational polity as of religious equality. His 
mode of dealing with the various theories of Establishment, which have 
been recently propounded, is very ey Examining them separately, 
he shows that there is not one of them which fits in with all the facts of 
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the case, or in which there is not some leak that is fatal to its security, 
and then comparing them, he has no difficulty in proving that they con- 
tradict each other. As a question of pure reasoning, indeed, the case 
of the Establishment is gone, as is clearly indicated by the manner in 
which its defenders are continually shifting their ground, each new 
attempt being a sign of dissatisfaction with all that has been done before, 
Mr. Parkinson deals with the subject historically, philosophically, and 
rr: He demonstrates the baselessness of the theories propounded, 
e carefully collects the evidence of history, he answers the specious argu- 

ments drawn from the alleged benefits of an Establishment. The task of 
analyzing and exposing the weakness of the case propounded by Mr. 
Hole, who won the first Peek prize, was not a difficult one, but it has 
been done with great tact and cleverness. We deeply regret the absence 
of the chapter on ‘Comprehension,’ with which Mr. Parkinson had in- 
tended to close the volume, and which, perhaps, was necessary to the 
completeness of his argument. But he has done an important service, 
and done it thoroughly well, without exhibiting the spirit of a partisan, 
and with that care which the greatness of the subject demanded ; 
above all with a thoroughness and strength which indicate the depth of 
his own convictions. The book has, fortunately, found an editor who has 
done it full justice, and, as far as it was possible to be done, has repaired 
the serious loss that has been sustained by the absence of the author’s 
own revision. 

The Communistic Societies of the United States; from Personal 
Visit and Observation. By Cuartes Norpuorr. With 
Illustrations. Murray. 

The United States is the land of experiments in communism; and the 
variety of societies which have set themselves to solve the same social: 
— in practical experience proves, at least, that the experiment has 

een fairly tried. Yet the comparatively slight results that have fol- 
lowed have sufficiently demonstrated that the plan can attain any measure 
of success only when carried out under exceptional conditions and 
on a small scale. The author of the work before us professes to have 
entered upon the inquiry of which this volume is the outcome under an 
impulse of practical philanthropy. He wished to test the practicability 
of a condition of life that might provide some outlet for the teeming 
millions who are doomed to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, 
in the hope of discovering means of relief from the lot of perpetual 
hired labour, the prospect of which, he believes, when there is no other 
proses, must excite universal discontent among the working classes. 

t may be admitted that within certain limits he has succeeded in solving 
the problem he set himself. The records of the experiences of different 
forms of communism which he has brought together prove that 
such a mode of life is practicable for some ; but we think he also makes 
it plain that they must be exceptional individuals. Communism has 
never yet been successful on such a scale that it can be said to offer an 
ideal likely to attract any considerable proportion of the working 


classes. Isolated experiments, such as those of the Shakers, Econo- 
mists, Inspirationists, and others, are thus useless as guides to 
any general solution of the industrial problem. If any considerable 
roportion of the working classes are to rise above the level of hired 
oh season it will not be by turning their backs upon society and social 
relations, but by cultivating independence in and through these. Co- 
operation and association—in which the late Mr. Mill saw so much hope 
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-for the future—are better fitted for the attainment of this end than 
retirement from the world; and it is only through the practice of the 
everyday virtues of frugality and industry that the working classes can 
hope in time to secure a position among the capitalist class. In the 
meantime, communistic experiments are fitted to serve as warnings rather 
than as examples ; but there is fortunately little probability of their 
influence proving misleading to any but a small portion of abnormally- 
constituted individuals. We cannot attribute to the results of Mr. 
Nordhoff’s inquiries the value he himself does, or hold them likely to be 
useful in connection with the solution of our social problems. But he 
has given us a series of readable descriptions of curious social phenomena 
and modes of life, and his work may be read with interest apart 
from the moral it may be intended to convey. 


Bird Life; being a History of the Bird, its Structure, and Habits, 

together with Sketches of Fifty Different Species. By Dr. 
A. E. Bren. Translated from the German, by H. M. 
F.Z.S., and W. Jessz, C.M.Z.S. Illustrated 
with ‘en Coloured Plates by J. G. Keutemans. John 
Van Voorst. 


If by the man of science be meant only the rigid investigator and the 
untiring analyst, he may as well be warned off this handsome volume. 
It makes no contribution to physiological knowledge ; it is not a scien- 
tific classification of knowledge already possessed; its author could 
scarcely claim to stand very high amongst ornithological authorities. 
But if by the man of science be meant the man whose analyses are 
means to ends, who out of it builds up synthesis, and regards life and 
habits as the supreme end, then he may be invited to an enjoyment of 
the writer’s popular descriptions and interesting gossip. “Dr. Brehm— 
like Mr. Wood in our own land—is a popular expositor of his branch of 
science. He knows enough to enable him to be the interpreter of 
science to those who know but little. He is not always accurate; his 
editors find it needful now and then to correct or qualify his statements; 
but he is sufficiently so for his purposes, and he brings together a great 
mass of useful information and delightful gossip and anecdote about 
birds and their ways. This he does in a serious, business-like way, 
altogether unlike Michelet’s brilliant French way, in which imagination 
and sentiment are as important elements as facts. Dr. Brehm sets him- 
self first to describe the bird—or, rather, birds of different species— 
physiologically ; and here he is somewhat dull—not learned or accurate 
enough for the savant, not popular enough for the general reader. But 
once through this section,—‘ The Physical Life of the Bird,’—the book 
becomes delightful. What he calls, or rather miscalls, ‘ spiritual life ’ 
describes the moods and dispositions of birds in a very interesting way. 
‘ Home and Function’ treats of the distribution of birds, the adaptation 
of their structure and habits, their importance in the economy of nature, 
&c. But the romance of the book is in the chapters that follow, treating 
of the domestic and social life of birds, bird-catching, sportsmen, the 
naturalist, &c., with a series of descriptive and anecdotal sketches from 
nature of the habits of fifty or sixty different kinds of birds. The true 
men of science will enjoy all this as much as ordinary readers, and they 
are carried at once into that romance of nature of which every science 
has a domain, and which in bird life is full of poetry and sentiment. 
We cannot describe or commend Dr. Brehm’s work better than by 
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saying that it is worthy to stand by the side of Mr. Wood’s popular 
books of natural science. 


- Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers. Edited by 
James Hinton. H.S. King and Co. 


This book has many excellencies and some defects, the latter prin- 
cipally arising from the uneven style and unequal value of the different 
compositions that meke it up. ‘lhe woodcuts, too, look well worn, and 
some of them have done full service in other medical works. It is an 
attempt to give, in simple language and for popular use, a sketch of the 
chief organs of the body and of the most common ills to which flesh is 
heir, and in purpose and manner reminds us of that remarkable book of 
a few years back, ‘The Chemistry of Common Life.’ It is fairly up to 
the present state of science ; it is strongest on the ear, and the cognate 
specialities of its able editor, and some pains have been taken to give 
the latest discoveries, although, perhaps, since it has been published, 
doubts have been thrown upon the positions taken in the chapters on the 
localization of the functions of the brain. It is, on the whole, well and 
interestingly written, and is likely to suit those who wish to get a few 
ideas on the subjects of which it treats withcut much trouble. It is but 
fair to add that the devout spirit of the editor is reflected in wany of its 


pages. 


The New Chemistry. By Jostau P. Cooxr, Erving Professor of 
Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard University. Henry 
8. King and Co. 


This volume of the International Series is a course of popular 
lectures delivered to an intelligent but not a professional audience. The 
object of the lectures seems to have been to illustrate and enlighten 
certain elementary phenomena of the science rather than to treat the 
subject exhaustively. We fail to see what are the features of the 
science here elucidated which give it a claim to be called ‘The New 
Chemistry.’ The law which connects the gaseous volume of a 
substance with its molecular constitution, now familiar to all students 
of chemistry, is properly enough made the starting point of the study. 
This remarkable law is styled the law of Avogadro, though we should 
be disposed to say that a law which is still obnoxious to many anomalies, 
and which has derived so much of its confirmation from the truer per- 
ception of the constitution of chemical substances gained since 1811, 
could scarcely be called a law at the time of its enunciation. This law, 
coupled with other phenomena, is made use of in order to found on it 
and them a very definite conception of the size and relation of 
molecules. The lecturer seems to have followed Professor Tyndall in 
his course of lectures to the same audience, and to have imitated his 
methods of presentation of the subject very closely. Thus the imagi- 
nation is largely drawn upon, and the author's conceptions with regard to 
the intimate constitution of substances are far more definite than strict 
reasoning will warrant. This method will probably call forth the just 
criticism of the conservatives of the science, but the volume is decided] 
more interesting than if the more strictly scientific method were fol- 
lowed. Apart from the method and manner referred to there is nothing 
new in this volume, but it is a very readable presentation of the more 
striking phenomena which have occupied physicists and chemists, 
explained in a manper very consonant with modern theories. 
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Heredity. From the French of Tu. Risor. H.S. King and Co. 


This is a translation of a book that may be said to take the place in 
modern French literature that Galton’s ‘Hereditary Genius’ does in 
English, and we cannot honestly say that the foreign production 
compares unfavourably with the native one. Less copious and laboured 
than Galton’s, it excels in logical precision, and goes more fully into the 
deductions that may be drawn from established facts. To opposing 
metaphysical theories, idealist or materialist, the author is on the whole 
fair, pointing out both the strength and weakness of the case for each ; 
and although, towards the close of the book, we see he is not altogether 
free from what might be called materialistic bias, he shows clearly 
enough how easily the facts can be made to fit a more spiritual 

hilosophy. After ashort résumé of what is known as to physiological 
Ssendlity, uoting facts and statistics from the works of Darwin, Lucas, 
and Maudsley, the writer asks if similar facts can be found in the 
psychological domain. To obtain an affirmative answer Monsieur Ribot 
examines the evidence for the heredity of the five senses; in this same 
physiological department, of course, the evidences are strong, stronger, 
we think, than he finds them when he passes on to the higher ground of 
mind. However, he quotes all the evidence he can find in favour of the 
heredity of memory 4nd imagination, the latter in the cases of families 
of poets, painters, and musicians, of intellect in men of science, philo- 
sophers, and political economists, and of the sentiments, the passions, and 
the will. He adds a couple of chapters on the terrible subject of the 
inheritance of diseases of body and mind, and of criminal tendencies. 

The whole of this part of the book is well done, and the writer shows a 
most praiseworthy desire not to overestimate the value of his facts, but 
he does not, we think, sufficiently take account of the facts that tell against 
him ; a single case, such as that of Jamesand John Stuart Mill, in which 
it is quite impossible to say what is due to heredity proper and what to 
education and circumstances, is remembered and is allowed undue 
weight, while the thousands of cases in which great men have had 
mediocre descendants are practically ignored—indeed, the argument 
sometimes makes us ask what cannot heredity be made todo? A great 
man has clever children, see here a case of heredity; he has, as is more 
usual, very commonplace ones, see here a case of reversion to ancestral 
types. But the author gives enough facts for a fair criticism of his 
argument, and we think those facts show that heredity has the strongest 
sega in the lower parts of man’s being, in the body and the sensations 
that are intimately related thereto; but as we ascend the scale and deal 
with the intellect and the will, the power of hereditary influences, though 
not absent, is lessened, and the characteristics of the individual gain pro- 
portionately. We would heartily commend this book to the careful 
consideration of our readers. 


= 


Lessons in Elementary Mechanics, Introductory to the Study of 
Physical Science, with numerous examples. By Puiwie 
Maenus, B.Sc., B.A. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


These lessons are well arranged. Their peculiarity is that the laws 
of motion and elements of dynamics, with their postulates, and demon- 
strations, and results, are treated before the doctrine of equilibrium and 
of mechanical advantage. As the idea of rest is a resultant of the 
activity of conflicting forces, and the idea of motion is more capable of 
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illustration than that of statical repose, we think Mr. Magnus has done 
well in constructing his ‘lessons’ for beginners on that principle. ‘he 
demonstrations are lucid, and the examples abundantly sufficient to 
prepare a candidate for London matriculation. The book might be 
used for the purpose of a ‘cram,’ but it is far too good a book to be 
thus degraded. 


Our Sketching Club: Letters and Studies in Landscape Art. 
By the Rev. R. Sr. Jonn Tyrwurrt, M.A., with an 
Authorized Reproduction of the Lessons and Woodcuts 
of Professor Ruskin’s ‘Elements of Drawing.’ Macmillan 
and Co. 


Mr. Tyrwhitt has done for landscape drawing what M. Viollet-le-Duc 
has done for house building: he has disguised the pill of scientific 
instruction in the jam of a slight fiction adorned with a good deal of 
vivid and pleasant descriptions, not of nature only, but of sport and 
agriculture. He tells us how his book grew. essrs. Roberts, of 
Boston, requested him to write an elementary book on landscape, to be 
made palatable by means of descriptive and verbal sketches, and to take 
the form of transactions of a sketching club. There was also to be some 
love-making and some fox-hunting. Messrs. Macmillan having seen 
the first two parts of the work, agreed to publish it in England. 
Professor Ruskin gave it the imprimatur of his high authority, with 
leave to use any of the blocks and instructions of his ‘ Elements of 
Drawing.’ Is further commendation necessary ? The book is excellent 
as a guide to art-study, and amusing as a book of general description. 
Its literary skill is considerable. The author has successfully combined 
elements not often found in combination, and provided equally for the 
young student and the book club. 


The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Oscar Scumint, 
Professor in the University of Strasburg. Henry S. King 
and Co. 


‘ Ever since mankind has consciously Jaboured in the field of intellect 
‘ pre-eminent men have existed, who, reasoning more rapidly than their 
‘ contemporaries, have outstripped them in the apprehension of great truths 
* and the recognition of important laws. But it is a great temptation to 
‘set too high a value on these anticipations, and in all cases in which 
‘ their intellectual exploits are concerned it will be discovered that, so to 
* speak, they floated in the air, and that it was merely a keener scent and a 
* so-called intuition, resting on unconscious inferences, which exalted the 
‘ privileged being above his less sharp-sighted neighbour.’ 

In these remarks, which we have pe tO from our author, he has, as we 
think, answered himself. His thesis is the decay of the old creationist 
hypothesis, based on the transcendental idea of a Deus opifex, and the rise 
in its room of the new evolution theory of the universe, based on the 
immanent theory of God as the anima mundi. Into the metaphysical or 
theological bearings of the question we need not enter here, they are 
discussed in another section of our present number. The author 
writes as a physiologist, and though, like most Germans, even his 
physiological views are largely tinged with metaphysics, yet we need 
not consider them here. It is the Darwinian hypothesis, as such, on 
which he professes to treat, and to his discussion of it we may confine 
our remarks. 
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Darwinism and development!—it is difficult to touch the subject 
without treading on the still hot ashes of controversies not extinct; but 
the demands of science are inexorable. It is geology, and especially 
that branch of it known since Agassiz’s time as paleontology, which 
forces us on to some conclusion as to whether the existing fauna and 
flora are the descendants or not of extinct but analogous forms of the 
same. It is this uniformitarian theory of geology, as opposed to the old 
catastrophic, which leads us on to the conclusion that the existing forms 
of life are only evolutions from those which are extinct. There is nothing 
new in all this, nor does Professor Oscar Schmidt contribute anything 
original to the discussion on Darwinism. His chief merit is that he 

oints out the filiation of ideas on the subject, and the way in which one 
Somach of science opens the door to the other. It was the controversy be- 
tween the Vulcanists and Neptunists, at the end of the last century, which 
led to Cuvier’s great discoveries of the animals of the tertiary formation 
in the vicinity of Paris. This, again, led on to Lamarck’s generalization 
of the gradual development of distinct types from a single ancestor ; and 
thus, step by step, the way was annend for Darwin’s theory. It was 
Malthus on ‘ Population’ which suggested to Darwin the idea of natural 
selection through the struggle for existence; and so one hypothesis led 


_on to another, until we reach the conclusion which is formulated in the 


‘ Origin of Species.’ 

These lectures of Professor Oscar Schmidt on the evolution theory 
were doubtless prepared for, and delivered to his classes in the newly- 
founded University of Strasburg. They are a sign of the intellectual 
activity which has already set in there since that ancient German town 
has been recovered for the Fatherland. Mr. King has done weli to 
introduce them into the International Scientific Series which he is now 
publishing. It impresses one with the strides which physical science is 
making in our day, that whereas to Linnzus less than a century ago the 
axiom of creation froma single pair was self-evident :—‘ Reason teaches,’ 
he says, ‘ that at the beginning of things a pair of each particular species 
was created;’ we now reject the idea of a beginning at all, or of the 
formation of a single pair of each species, or even of creation itself in 
the old sense of the word. The lesson we have to learn from these 
revolutions in our scientific conceptions of the beginningof things is that 
these conceptions are, after all, only pale reflections of the reality itself. 
We are like the dwellers in Plato’s cavern mistaking the shadows on 
the wall for the substances themselves. We have to fall back on the 
teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘ By faith we understand that 
‘the worlds were framed by the Word of God; sothat the things which 
‘are seen were not made of things which do appear.’ 


Austin on Jurisprudence. Students’ Edition. By Roperr 
John Murray. 


Few books are more incapable of abridgment, as regards their substance, 
than Mr. Austin’s celebrated and standard ‘ Lectures on Jurisprudence ;’ 
and yet few more obviously abound in extraneous matter, which might 
be omitted without detriment to the main purpose of the work. This 
abridgment, proceeding as it does on the principle of eliminating what 
is extraneous, and prepared by the editor of the former work, will be 
hailed with satisfaction by the student of jurisprudence. 

On first perusal the diminution in size of the present volume appears 
almost magical. We read paragraph after paragraph familiar to us from 
the larger work ; nothing appears omitted. A closer examination only 
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produces surprise at the extent of abridgment which has been effe 

by the omission of interjected remarks and small digressions. r. 
Campbell has also exercised his discretion in making a judiciously 
sparing revision of some parts of the original text; as, for instance, he 
has summarized, in his short ‘ Outline’ at the end, the somewhat inco- 
herent ‘ Notes and Fragments.’ Again, his total omission of the state- 
ment that ‘acts’ are divisible, as ‘acts internal’ and ‘ acts external,’ and 
of the subsequent notice and renunciation of that statement, which are 
contained in the larger work, is certainly an improvement, and relieves 
the student from the necessity of learning, and then unlearning, this 
exploded idea. Although the admirer of Austin may prefer the two 
voiumes of his lectures on account of the glimpses they give of their 
author’s strong political and social views, yet the student of jurisprudence 
will find this handy volume far more suitable to his purpose. 


Laocoon. Translated from the Text of Lessing. With Preface 
and Notes by the Right Hon. Sir Roserr Pxitio0rez, 
D.C.L. Macmillan and Co. 


Lessing's ‘Laocoon’ has long since passed into the rank of works 
which lie beyond the influence of the periodical critic. Its place is fixed 
in literature, not only by its inherent merits, but also by its historical 
connections, and tbe effects it has produced upon other writers. It is 
one of the few books which educate the teachers of men in art criticism. 
Its influence, immense though it was in Germany, has been almost 
equally great throughout Europe, so that it may be said of it that it has 
done in the domain of esthetic culture what Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations’ 
did in political economy—opened a new epoch. It has (Sir R. Philli- 
more says truly) ‘leavened not only the teaching and the practice of 
‘ professors of art and practical artists, but, like other great works, it 
‘has purified the taste and informed the minds of many, who have 
‘ benetited by the streams flowing in various channels from a fountain- 
‘head which they have never visited.’ In presenting Lessing’s great 
masterpiece in an English garb, Sir R. Phillimore has performed a 
labour of love ; and the learning of the preface and notes, with the graceful- 
ness of the translation, sufficiently testify to his admirable capacity for 
his task. Any other testimony is unnecessary. The ‘common love of 
Homer,’ which leads him to inscribe his work to Mr. Gladstone, has 
found ample satisfaction in this volume; and, much as he has done to 
lay students of art-criticism under a debt of obligation that will not be 
grudgingly acknowledged, Sir R. Phillimore would doubtless say truly 
that he has found his work itself its own exceeding great reward. 


The Logic of Style; being an Introduction to Critical Science. 
By Renton. Longmans and Co. 


In this little volume Mr. Renton has broken what may almost 
be described as virgin soil. He calls it‘ An Introduction to Critical 
Science,’ and it is strictly what is described. The writer shows 
that such a science is possible, and indicates some of the lines on which 
it must proceed, rather than seriously attempts to construct the science. 
Even this qualified and much smaller task, however, is both difficult 
and ambitious, and requires an amount of expository power of which 
Mr. Renton scarcely seems possessed. He has grasped the idea of 
style as the vehicle of expression, and is able to indicate the possibility 
of reducing the conditions of style in this relation to scientific precision. 
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The thoughtful reader will feel grateful to him for the suggestiveness 
of his observations on these and other points, but the essential elements 
of scientific comprehensiveness and clearness are wanting. There is the 

romise of much, and on entering on the perusal of the book curiosity 
is stimulated and expectation beats high. The performance unfortunately 
is not equal to the promise. There is throughout a lack of definite- 
ness and an obscurity in idea, through transparent attempts at over- 
subtlety. The consequence is, the reader feels himself at every page 
stopping to ask what the writer really means, and where he is 
likely to take him. There is a precision in the ‘form’ of the ex- 
position with which there is little correspondence in the ‘matter,’ 
and there is a good deal which tempts the question, ‘Cui bono?’ In 
addition to this, Mr. Renton’s own style is far from perfect. It is 
jerky and uneven, with a good deal of impetuosity; but the force which 
drives it is spasmodic, so that his sentences drop upon us as if ‘ shot from 
‘aculvereen.’ There is also an air of dogmatism which irritates with- 
out providing satisfaction; and the reader at length feels tempted to 
ask where is the justification for the philosophic superiority which 
seems to be claimed on every page; while: the sharp manner in which 
the sentences are rapped out, and thrown at him, as it were, do not 
tend to put him on better terms with his instructor. 

We use this plainness of speech because we think Mr. Renton has 
powers of no slight description, which, by careful culture, may be 
turned to excellent account. He has been over-hasty in rushing into 
print before he has thought out the subject which has presented itself 
to him with considerable freshness and force. The consequence is a 
tendency to deal in merely verbal subtleties, which is trying to the 
patience of the reader, and a clothing of what are sometimes common- 
place remarks in philosophical phraseology, which gives the aspect of 
scientific precision and comprehensiveness without the reality. If Mr. 
Renton would secure the ear of the public, he must have more substance 
and Jnhalt in those knock-down sentences of his, and his essays will 
gain if he doffs the dogmatic cloak, and sets himself to instruct and 
guide without always flourishing his baton in his reader’s face. His 
essay gives good promise, but we await the fulfilment. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


The Old Manor House, and other Poems. By Apa CAMBRIDGE, 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


Miss Cambridge is well known as the author of some hymns of such 
purity, fervour, and music, as have given them a place in most hymn- 

ooks. Though a large section of this volume consists of hymns, there 
is not one that has the unity of thought and adequate final expres- 
sion that would lead us to rank it with the best of her earlier efforts— 
and one of them is in form offensively colloquial and free in phrasing. 
Instead, however, we have love-poems, and poems on domestic themes, 
which, in spite of occasional roughnesses of metre, are admirable. 
The theme of the ‘Old Manor House’ partly reminds us of that of 
‘Locksly Hall,’ but the treatment is wholly dissimilar; and the 
expedient of following the hero in his wanderings in search of relief and 
escape from the sense of disappointment, affords ample room for the exer- 
cise of the author's descriptive powers. The great want of the poem is @ 
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proper climax. Some of the shorter pieces are almost perfect in their 
way, as, for example, ‘Awake.’ Miss Cambridge’s genius is essentially 
lyrical; and within a limited range she touches most naturally the 
quiet, domestic sentimenta, and she can give truthful utterance to cer- 
tain phases of love, but strong passion masters her rather than the 
reverse. She is, however, on the whole true, she instinctively knows 
the limits of her genius, and most often respects it; and that itself is one 
half of art. 


The Tower of Babel. A Poetical Drama. By Atrrep AustIN. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


If a poet travels so completely into the land of myth and allegory as 
to lay the scenes of his drama in the land of Shinar while the Tower 
of Babel was rising in mad defiance of heaven, and to blend the loves of 
supernatural and angelic dwellers in the ether to the daughters of men, 
with modern science and nineteenth century philosophy, the fastidious 
will not be much satisfied with the composite performance. Here is, 
however, some strong and daring speculation, while a world of curious 
suggestion is involved in the dedication ‘‘To all pure descendants of 
Afrael and Noéma.’ The process of the intermingling of the angelic 
power and earthly intelligence, the rise of passion in the ethereal visitor, 
the feeling of illicit affection which surpises the lawful wife and earthly 
mother into rapturous longing for her angelic visitant, transgresses the 
limits of reasonable allegory, but the fire and the dash of the verse 
hurry the reader forward. The destruction of the Tower by lightning— 
a catastrophe in which the lover-spirit seems to take some part, and in 
which the husband of Noéma falls a blackened corpse—is finely told ; 
but the poem as a whole does not please us. The lyrical portions are 
much below the character of the rest of the work, while the angelic 
singer from whose lips they issue ought to have ensured for them very 
special effort of thought, music, and diction. 


In Memoriam. By Atrrep Tennyson. Henry 8. King 
and Co. 

This volume completes the cabinet edition of Tennyson’s works, which, 
more extensive editions notwithstanding, must be regarded as the most 
useful as well as elegant yet published—as certainly it is the most 
complete. It presents the Tdylis of the King’ in their orderly and 
permanent arrangement—and contains several new poems. If we had 
to choose from among the manifold editions of the Laureate’s works, 
we should unhesitatingly choose this. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton: with Introductions and 
Notes. By Davin Masson, M.A., LL.D. Two Vols. 
Macmillan and Co. 


In these two volumes of the Golden Treasury series the publishers 
have aero’. us with an edition of Milton’s poetical works which, for 
thorough scholarship, scrupulous accuracy, skilful and learned annota- 
tion, and portable elegance, are worthy companions to the Globe 
Shakespeare. All that can be done for our two supreme national poets 
has been done in these editions. We have texts as accurate as they are 
likely to be, and we have all the lights upon the text that learned research 
and critical sagacity are likely to furnish. Dr. Masson’s name must 
henceforth be inseparably associated with Milton as English literature 
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will know him. His ‘Golden Treasury’ edition is in its annotations 
an abbreviation of the superb Cambridge edition published contem- 
poraneously with it, and which we noticed in our last number. To 
most readers these reduced annotations will be sufficient for all literary 
purposes, and the two volumes will henceforth be the standard popular 
edition of the poet’s works. A new memoir, however, has been 
prepared for this edition, so as to make it complete. This also, which 
extends over seventy pages, will be abundantly sufficient for ordinary 
information. Of course, it is founded upon Professor Masson’s greater 
biography, which, when completed, will be the classical record of the 

et and his times. We heartily thank Dr. Masson for his noble 
abours in the elucidation of Milton’s life and works. 


Shakespeare’s Centurie of Prayse. Being Materials for a 
History of Opinion on Shakespeare and his Works, culled 
from Writers of the first Century after his Rise. For the 
Editor: Triibner and Co. 


The name of Mr. C. M, Ingleby is put on the cover of this book but is 
omitted from the title-page. Its construction and character are sufli- 
ciently described by the title. Beginning with the earliest known 
biblicai (as distinguished from documentary) allusions to Shakespeare in 
1592, when Robert Green is supposed to have referred to him as ‘ The 
upstart crow,’ it ends with 1693, which includes Dryden’s ‘ Epistle to 
Sir Godfrey Kneller,’ which was written in that year. This century is 
divided by the author into four periods, the first extending to 1616, the 

ear of Shakespeare’s death; the second to the outbreak of the Civil 

ar, in 1642; the third to the Restoration, in 1660; the fourth to 1693, 
which the author designates the period of ‘the rise of criticism.’ This 
century he deems the growing period of Shakespeare’s fame, after which 
he became a classic. There is scope for almost interminable criticism 
on the passages quoted, and on their real or supposed allusions to 
Shakespeare. Something of this Mr. Ingleby has attempted in elucida- 
dations and notes appended to each period, which, of course, are con- 
vincing in various degrees. Pepy’s criticisms will serve as well as any 
to indicate the amusing judgments which his immediate critics bestowed 
upon the great dramatist—‘ Mar. 1, 1661. To the opera, and there saw 
‘Romeo and Juliet” the first time it was ever acted [but it is a piay 
‘ of itself the worst that ever I heard, and the worst acted that ever I 
‘saw people do}. September 29, 1662. To the King’s Theatre, where 
‘we saw “ Midsummer’s Night’s Dream,” which I had never seen 
‘before, nor shall ever again, for it is the most insipid, ridiculous play 
‘ that ever I saw in my life.’ So “ Twelfth Night”’ ‘is but a silly play.’ 
‘The much cried-up play of “ Henry the Eighth” is so simple a 
‘thing made up of a «reat many patches, that besides the shows and 
‘ processions in it there is nothing in the world good, or well done.’ 
‘Othello, Moor of Venice,” seems a mean thing compared with 
* «The Adventures of Five Houres.” ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
‘did not please me at all, in no part of it.’ ‘‘* The Tempest” has no 
‘great wit, but yet above ordinary plays.”’ So much for the literary 
judgment of cur ancestors. ‘The author is an enthusiast, and his san- 
guine interest sometimes sways his judgment. He has, however, com- 
_— a most interesting catena of contemporary and early allusions to 

hakespeare, in which we may see how his genius produced its first 
impressions. 
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Shakespeare: A Critical Study of His Mind and Art. By 
Epwarp Dowprn, LL.D. Henry 8. King and Co. 


This is an endeavour to elicit from the works of the world’s 
worthiest poet some knowledge of the intellectual and moral de- 
velopment of the author, and to determine in some measure, by 
internal evidence, the succession if not the chronology of the dramas 
of Shakespeare. The work is genial, appreciative, and well toned, 
glowing with admiration of the humanity of the Stratford singer, 
full of —— enthusiasm for his genius, and notable for its 
sustained excellence of phrase, and adequate acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject. Dr. Dowden belongs to the new school 
of Shakespeare critics who, apparently, despair of learning how 
he comported himself as a youth in the Midlands, as a poet in the 
metropolis, and as a tithe-farmer in the country town of his birth; and, 
furning disappointedly from the scanty record of the outward incidents 
of his biography, seek to search into the secrets of his inner life, in the 
hope of thus solving the sphinx-like enigma which Shakespeare’s life 
presents to the student. He regards ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘ Hamlet’ 
as types of the poet’s emotional and intellectual nature, and his life as a 
passage from the stir and passion of the one to the keenly-balanced 
vibrations of the other. Fis criticisms of the main plays of the 
respective periods of the social comedy, the historic drama, the intense 
tragedy, and the calm closing years of his accumulated power in all the 
forms of the drama, are marked by subtlety and insight. Though the 
professor of English literature in the University of Dublin has wisely 
studied the best German critics, and properly profited by the perusal of 
their writings, he has been able to hold the balance steady between 
English common sense and Teutonic culture and ideativeness. This is 
a ripe, good book, which all students of English literature should value 
and enjoy. There are minor points—such as his notions on the 
relations of Shakespeare to Puritanism—in which we think Dr. Dowden 
wrong, but on the whole the work is healthy, skilful, and interpretative. 


Sketches of Old Times and Distant Places. By Joun SInciatr, 
M.A. Oxford, F.R.S. Edinburgh, Archdeacon of Middlesex, 
and Vicar of Kensington. John Murray. 


‘ Doctor’s orders’ are not always so fruitful of benefit to the public as 
they have been in Archdeacon Sinclair’s case. In 1868, when he was 
advised to ‘suspend his usual occupations,’ he carried with him to 
Lowestoft a bundle of papers, which he then began to arrange, and 
which have grown into the volume now before us. In the course of his 
long and useful life, he has been exceptionally fortunate in meeting 
with great men and ‘originals.’ And his benevolent and active-minded 
father, Sir John Sinclair, had been the same before him, so that in 
collecting anecdotes and reminiscences, he was only, so to say, adding 
to the family capital, the cream of which we now have here. Added to 
quick observation and a retentive memory, Archdeacon Sinclair pos- 
sessed real appreciation of character, and the tact of curtailment. 
Next to Dean Ramsay’s unique book, we should rank this volume. Sir 
Walter Scott, David Hume, Rev. Archibald Alison (author of the work on 
‘Taste,’ and father of the historian), Dr. Chalmers, Marshal Macdonald, 
Sir William Hamilton, Lord Erskine, and several others, are here 
vividly presented to us, and fresh light is frequently cast on their lives in 
the most attractive way. It seems easy to tell an anecdote; hardly 
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anything is more difficult than to do it well. All depends on duly 
accenting the characteristic point, and this implies sympathy, humour, 
naturalness, and good taste, a combination not very common after all. 
Archdeacon Sinclair sets down his anecdotes well, and certainly much 
would have been lost to the public if he had adhered to his first idea of 
issuing the book only to friends. The anecdotes are so good that we 
must give one or two:— 

‘Soon after William, first Earl of Dudley, had succeeded to the title 
‘of Dudley and Ward, a lady asked Lord Castlereagh how he accounted 
‘for the custom of speaking to himself into which he had fallen. “ J¢ is 
‘only Dudley speaking to Ward,” was his ready answer to her inquiry.’ 

‘When Sheridan was once on the hustings, an ugly fellow, raised 
‘on the shoulders of the mob, addressed him, “ Unless you mend 
‘your ways I shall withdraw my countenance from you.’ ‘I am 
‘ glad to hear it,” replied Sheridan, “for an uglier countenance I never 
‘saw.’ 

‘ Before Sir Walter Scott acknowledged himself to be the author of 
‘the “ Waveley Novels,” my sister Catherine said to him—“If you tell 
‘me which of these novels you prefer, I shall tell you in return which of 
‘them has the preference given it by Miss Edgworth.” Sir Walter 
‘agreed, and she told him Miss Edgworth had said—‘ There is a fresh- 
‘ness and originality about the first novel, which, in my opinion, gives it 
‘a decided superiority over all the rest.” ‘ Well, Miss Sinclair,” said 
‘Sir Walter, “I, for my part, enjoyed the Antiquary more than any 
‘other. There are touches of pathos in it which much affected me; 
‘and I had many a hearty laugh at the expense of the Antiquary 
‘himself.” “Yes,” rejoined my sister, ‘the author of these novels, 
‘ whoever he may be, is always laughing at somebody, and in the case of 
‘the Antiquary, the person he is laughing at is evidently himse/f.”’ 

Which expression aptly points to that self-quizzical element, of which 
we have on another page spoken, as significant of Scottish humour. 
Archdeacon Sinclair, however, should have spoken more mildly of the 
Nonconformist position towards national education in those earlier 
days of the conflict, when he had so soon to acknowledgé the truth 
of Dr. Chalmers’ weighty words on that topic. 

The ‘Distant Places’ dealt with are the Orkney Isles, and the 
United States; but perhaps the best part of the volume, after all, is the 
sketch of Sergeant Brummage, who was a true hero. The book is 
simply delightful reading, and will be prized in many a circle. 


The Great Musical Composers and their Works.. By Saran 
Tyrier, Author of ‘Modern Painters and their Works,’ 
&e. &. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 

Miss Tytler has in this volume done young students of music a 
substantial service. In short, well-compressed narratives, she com- 
municates to them not only the main facts in the lives of the greatest 
composers, but contrives, by means of anecdote and presentment of 
characteristic traits, to show what manner of men they were, so 
that an intelligent interest in music cannot fail to be stimulated. She 
does not pretend to add anything new, or to criticise the music with 
critical exactuess; but, for her purpose, this was hardly necessary. She 
can distinguish between the true musical genius—devoted, faitlful, 
industrious, asin Mendelssohn or Handel, and the gifted but erratic. 
dissolute, shifty Rossini, who might have done so much for music, but 
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who only introduced easy expedients. In one or two of the dates she 
is not correct, and now and then we could wish that she wrote in a 
simpler, less involved style; but her intention is excellent, and is, on 
she whole, well carried out. We should add that the publishers have 
not failed in their part towards producing a handsome volume. 


Sorrow and Song: Studies of Literary Struggle. By Henry 
Curwen. ‘T'wo Volumes. H. 8. King and Co. 


The critic has some little difficulty with works such as this. If he 
applies to them the ordinary tests he is pretty sure to be regarded 
as unsympathetic and insensitive, while if he judges them from the 
point of view of their authors, his own conscience must tell him he is 
guilty of folly excusable only to youth and inexperience. Youth and 
inexperience, in fact, are alone privileged to write monodies on the woes 
of genius without check from common sense ; and, without any knowledge 
of the past of the author of ‘ Sorrow and Song,’ we must candidly say 
that if he is neither young nor inexperienced, we do not think he will 
contribute towards fashioning or furthering a healthy tone in matters 
literary. We are aware that any suggestion of this sort at once dis- 
qualifies us, in the eyes of writers like Mr. Curwen, for occupying the 
critie’s chair; but we must discharge our function all the same, and 
assert our decided opinion that the woes of men of genius are, as a rule, 
of their own creation, and are not due so much to the fact of their having 
genius, as to their want or possession of other qualities, whose absence or 
presence would wreck the life of the veriest clodhopper, and render it 
miserable and wretched. Itis sheer nonsense to talk of Poe as if hissorrows 
were due to anything but his own morbid vanity and depraved appetites, 
for which himself (if ever man was) was wholly responsible. If Henry 
Murger was wretched, he made himself so; and the same sentence would 
apply nearly all through the category. We ssy this with the more regret, 
because, in these half-dozen biographical essays, Mr. Curwen has given 
us a readable and thoroughly likeable work, which, but for the unhealthy 
tone of the preface, would deserve to be heartily commended. His 
types of suffering in the literary carcer are selected from a wide field, 
and are aptly and happily chosen, so as to offer as much diversified 
illustration of his thesis or theory as possible. Two out of the six— 
Novalis and Poe—might, nevertheless, have yielded their places to 
others. Of Novalis Mr. Curwen has (barring translations) nothing new 
to tell us, and the story of Poe has really been worn threadbare. If we 
were to enter upon minute criticism of the first, we might object to 
Fichte and Friedrich Schlegel being dovetailed together as the ‘ master- 
minds of young Germany,’ ard to the attribution to Fichte of a doctrine 
regarding Nature which was Schelling’s; but we. have not space for 
detailed remark. Weare a little surprised to find Mr. Curwen speaking 
—in his essay on Poe—of that poet’s celebrated theory of the composi- 
tion of ‘The Raven’ given in one of his essays, and probably an inven- 
tion, as ‘almost unknown here.’ In the other five essays the author is 
on ground which has not been so often trodden, and his labours will not 
be found unprofitable. The biographies of Murger, Petéfi, de Balzac, 
and Chénier, are full of pathos, and stir the fount of tears; and 
though we might not draw from them the same lesson as Mr. Curwen, 
we bid him hearty welcome in a field of literary labour to which he has 
been attracted by special sympathy. 
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German Poets. A series of Memoirs and Translations. By 
JosePH Gostwick. With Portraits by C. Jacer. 


Gallery of German Composers. By Prof. Cart JAcer. With 
Biographical and Critical Notices. By Epwarp F. Rin- 
BAULT, LL.D. Fred. Bruckman. 


These are two well-executed and elegant volumes, the letterpress 
of which has apparently been prepared for the illustration of the 
portraits. The latter are photographs of full-page size, executed 
chiefly from paintings, and are of very remarkable excellence ; 
nothing in photographic book-illustration is more effective than their 
artistic tone and finish. The gallery constituted by the whole 
is a very attractive one, and will be an addition of genuine value 
to drawing-room literature. The first of the volumes includes 
Klopstock, Wieland, Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, 
Korner, Chamisso, Riickert, Uhland, and Heine. The second, J. 8. 
Bach, Handel, Gluck, Joseph Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Meyerbeer, and Wagner. Most per- 
sons will be glad to make themselves familiar with the effigies of these 
illustricus men. Of course, we should have had far more satisfaction 
in photographs from life, but, alas! most of these great men passed 
away before the era of photography, and we must be contented with 
such impressions of them as the idealizing of the portrait-painter can 
convey. 

The biographical sketches are well executed. They are necessarily 
brief, and critical estimates have but a small place in them. The litera 
sketchés are the fullest and most critical. Some of them, Mr. Gostwic 
tells us, are taken from his ‘ Outlines of German Literature.’ They are 
accompanied by illustrative translations, which, on the whole, are suc- 
cessfully rendered into English poetry. Dr. Rimbault’s sketches are 
those of an accomplished and appreciative musician. We are glad to 
possess these elegant and charming volumes. 

English Portraits. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve, of the French 
Academy. Selected and Translated from the ‘ Causerics 
du Lundi,’ with an Introductory Chapter on Sainte-Beuve’s 
Life and Writings. Daldy, Isbister, and Co, 


Sainte-Beuve’s influence has made itself felt in a very indirect and 
unacknowledged manner in English literature, in spite of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s references to him, and gratitude has been frankly expressed. 
Above all French writers, he trusted to method—it was matter 
of conscience with him—and this method was directed only by 
literary curiosities, which acknowledged neither end nor aim apart 
from the idea of literary perfection. Now, this is an element which is, 
perhaps, much wanted in English literature, and in English criticism 
especially; but, as life touches so many other interests besides that 
of complete literary expression, it may very easily be carried too 
far. We think that Sainte-Beuve did carry it too far, and sacrificed 
spontaneity ; so that the value of his gift for us in England is much 
reduced, because of the limited purpose his work bears, in spite of 
the variety and excellent choice ofits topics. Heis too little inclined to 
disturb his literary judgment by admitting any considerations of a social 
or moral nature, and in these respects he is a most ‘excellent eclectic.’ 
Itmay be English prejudice which is reflected in Johnson’s compendious 
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condemnation of the bad morals of Chesterfield’s Letters; but that pre- 
judice cannot but be offended by the light, easy, graceful French way in 
which Sainte-Beuve smiles both at the condemnation and the pecca- 
dilloes. He tells us that Chesterfield united the best of both nations ; 
but if, according to M. Taine, England is nothing if not moral, then 
Chesterfield hardly reflected its best in that sphere. The sketch of 
Sainte-Beuve given here is careful, discriminating, and sufficiently 
full to interest us in the man. The analysis of his qualities is hardly 
so successful, because the writer, while endeavouring to eschew the tone 
of the apologist, yet seems to feel vaguely that he has to contend with 
some form of prejudice. The translation, though generally excellent, 
slips into awkward constructions here and there; but the subjects have 
been chosen with great judgment, as they show clearly the success of 
Sainte-Beuve’s method, in the equal, luminous, dispassionate, and 
exhaustive way in which he can gather up in little the traits of widely- 
contrasted characters, and exhibit their more recondite tendencies and 
secret motives. Alongside of Chesterfield we have William Cowper, 
whose religious gloom and despair are dealt with as delicately as could 
be the case, when approached merely from the point of intellectual 
curiosity ; Benjamin Franklin, an admirable study; Edward Gibbon; 
and Alexander Pope; while the first place is given to a sketch of Mary 
Queen of Scots, every way a wonderful piece of restoration, a miniature 
fresh, clear, and with faithful blending of light and shade. ‘ What she 
‘has lost in the order of fact, of actual events,’ he says, ‘she has gained 
‘in imagination, the realm of the ideal, and has never wanted defenders, 
‘cavaliers,’ which is a faithful summary of the whole matter. This 
volume will do much to make familiar te English readers the style and 
temper of one of the most consummate literary artists France has pro- 
duced, and we have to thank the translator for his careful work. 
Fragments of Thought: being Wayside Thoughts and Fireside 
Scraps. By Tuomas Bowpen Green. Henry 8. King 
and Co. 

Mr. Green has erred by being indiscriminating. There is no wearier 
field to plod through than the newly-furrowed one. He has assiduously 
turned over his field, but he has, to some extent, sold the seed that 
should have been retained for a fresh sowing. In a word, about one- 
fourth of this volume is admirable—fresh, suggestive, striking—the bulk 
is sheer common-place. It is with thoughts—pensées—as with poems, 
they must be perfectly rounded and polished by the frequent action of the 
mind. Mr. Green is clearly a thoughtful and a widely read man—indeed, 
his reading is too fresh upon him for the purposes of this book, which 
thereby degenerates into a kind of common-place book. But we are 
convinced that he is capable of good work of a more connected 
kind, and we shall hope to see our anticipations in this respect realized. 


The Story of Valentine and His Brother. By Mrs. Ovtenanr. 
In Three Vols. Blackwood and Sons. 

This work—like several of the most notable of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
former novels, ‘Innocent’ and ‘The Minister’s Wife’ in particular— 
may be looked at from two points of view. It may be regarded as a 
study of abnormal or exceptional development, or as an ordinary novel. 
Regarded in the former point of view it is more ambitious than 
successful; and, on the principle of disposing of unfavourable comments 
first, we shall devote a sentence or two to the consideration of it in this 
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light. Valentine’s mother is the wife of the Honourable Richard Ross, 
son of a Scotch peer, Lord Eskside. She is a gipsy tramp, and all the 
devotion of her husband, and the care and attention of his mother, fail 
to wean her from her wild craving for the free life she has lived from 
youth, and she runs away from them. As Richard Rossis presented to 
us—a precise, dilettante aristocrat—it is difficult to conceive of him 
ever linking his life with that of so unpromising a partner. But so it is, 
according to Mrs. Oliphant, and we know that odd things have 
happened in this way. But after the gipsy wife has found the restraints 
of polite life intolerable, and has disappeared, Mrs. Oliphant does not 
follow out the interior interests which are suggested, and which we 
cannot help feeling must have attracted her, if they did not even draw 
her at first to the theme. All the time that it is clearly her intention to 
make the story turn on this poor woman’s struggle with herself to 
‘render right,’ in a vague and imperfect way, to the Eskside people, and 
to her twin-boys whom she has carried off with her, she does not succeed in 
analyzing, nor does she even attempt to analyze, the conflict in the poor 
woman’s nature. Yet the real tragedy of the novel, as we can foresee 
from the first, must lie here. She contents herself with results, and 
eschews what is more difficult, and what the assumptions fairly promise. 
One stormy night a little boy is thrust in at the castle door at Scotcraig. 
From something in his expression Lady Eskside at once takes to him, 
has him recognized by her son and her husband, and he is educated as 
the heir. This is Valentine. Meanwhile, the mother has vanished into 
darkness again, Mrs. Oliphant’s chapters knowing her not. Valentine, 
under the care of his grandmother, soon gets rid of all marks of his 
tramp life, is simply a high-spirited little gentleman, who leads his tutor 
a sad life, and gets little Violet at the Hewan into scrapes. By and 
by he goes to Eton. There one day his boat is upturned, and a fair- 
haired gipsy fellow helps him to pull it up. Valentine is strangely 
drawn to this lad, and offers to help him. Work is procured for ta 
among the boats, and he and his mother settle in a cottage on the river- 
side—her delight being to sit and watch Valentine’s boat going up and 
down day by day. She has recognized him, and he is her one tie to the 
place, though she keeps her secret. Hereafter, there is some effort to 
make us understand the heart of this woman; but other interests are 
now so pressing, and the rush of incident is so great, that we may regard 
it as an attempt and nothing more. It may be, however, that the 
elements of pain would, in Mrs. Oliphant’s view, have been oppressive if 
unrelieved by the gathering action of the story. It is, in a higher point 
of view, however, a mistake to choose a theme so essentially psycho- 
logical in conception, and to defer the attempt to treat it so till such an 
interest is wholly absorbed in the incidents that determine the crisis. It 
is " that case a problem stated, not solved; a work undertaken, but still 
undone. 

Asa story and a study of Scottish life, ‘ Valentine and his Brother’ 
is simply a masterpiece. The pawky wit and ‘Leeberalism’ of Jean 
Moffatt, who appreciates the advantage of ‘no havin’ a vote, as then 
‘ye can keep in wi’ your pairty, and no quarrel wi’ your opponents,’ is 
very characteristic. Mrs. Oliphant knows the lower Scotch orders 
thoroughly, and paints them well. The Edinburgh Advocate, who had 
a remote hope of heiring the Eskside title and property, and made him- 
self a kind of spy at the Hewan, is painted with real power; and in his 
daughter's love story and the defeat of his schemes we see the irony of 
Providence on ambitious strivings. The sketch of a meeting of Richard 
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Ross and Valentine—father and son—in Italy is done with much 
delicacy, truth, and skill; and the scene where Richard enters the 
cottage on the riverside at Oxford, to find his wife nursing their son, 
Valentine, in fever, is one instance among many of the effective use of a 
strong situation. The picture of the death of ‘ Richard’s wife’ is one 
of the most pathetic passages in the book. There is some fun in the 
account of the county election, dashed as it is with tragic colours 
derived from character. We have rarely read anything finer than the 
manner in which the character of the healthy, kindly, but dignified old 
Lady Eskside is developed. We may characterize the story as one of 
singular power on the side of plot and invention, rare skill is shown in 
devising situations and using them, and in faithfully developing wide 
varieties of character, in which process, humour, fancy, satire, and 
knowledge of the world play their several parts. As a story, we are 
not sure that Mrs. Oliphant has ever written anything better. 


Gerald and his Friend the Doctor: a Record of the Experiences of 
Certain Young Men. By the Rev. Henry Sorry, Author 
of ‘Gonzaga: a Dramatic Tale of Florence,’ &c. In Two 
Vols. Chapman and Hall. 


It is now a good many years—we hardly like to think how many— 
since a novel ‘ Brother and Sister’ came into our hands. It had some 
power, the writer worked to his points witl no little skill; but the 
social motif raised more questions than his art sufficed to answer, even in 
the way of satisfying the imagination; and the result was a painful 
impression of miscalculated medium. ‘Gerald and his Friend the 
Doctor’ has evidentiy been written by one who had read and studied 
that book. Jt runs in the same line, and errs still more in the same way 
—because it lacks the artistic power of the other. Mr. Solly has good 
intentions: we respect his earnestness and admire him for his frank 
plain-speaking on certain topics; but we demur to this mode of embody- 
ing them. It is evident that his dramatic machinery is not disinterested; 
that it exists simply to let him say certain things. Now, however lofty 
the intent, and however necessary the reform that may be aimed at, 
fiction we hold is abused when it is wholly subordinated to set purposes 
of this kind, and the injury that may be done to the young by the plain 
speaking, may wholly counterbalance the good results accruing to the more 
mature in the deepening of their convictions. Of course, we acquit Mr. 
Solly of blame, and give him credit for the most elevated of aims in the 
matter; to do good, we believe, is his only purpose. But his book is a 
failure, whether considered as a social essay or as afiction. There are good 
passages, excellent bits of criticism, and fair turns of dialogue here and 
there; but most often it is colourless, wants decision and direct grasp. 
Leila Featherstone is fairly well done, and certainly Jessie Shalford has 
a touch of reality, which becomes pathetic without need of sentimental 
dressing-up. We have read the book faithfully with some enjoyment, 
shaded by regret and by a vague sense of wasted power. 


Sketches of Life among my ain Folk. By the Author of ‘Johnny 
Gibb of Gushetneuk.’ Edmonston and Douglas. 
Charles Lamb was wont to taunt the Scotch that, whereas they fancied 


their peculiarities should be universally interesting, they maintained that 
nobody but themselves could understand their dialect! Here is a book 
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which at first look seems such as would have given Charles Lamb new 
ground for his taunis. You look down the page, and so much seems 
unfamiliar that you shake your head hopelessly, and are about to throw 
it aside. It suddenly strikes you at last, however, that the bulk of the 
odd words are caused by the use of ‘ee’ instead of ‘u,’ as ‘eese’ for 
‘use. This is the chief note of the Aberdeen dialect, and is, indeed, the 
key wherewith to unlock at least the outer door, and let you in so that 
you can listen with some understanding to the talk going on inside. 
Here we have evidence of observation the sharpest, a quiet, skilful way 
of gathering traits and forming them into typical individuals without loss 
of vraisemblance, such as we have seldom met with. The author has a 
pawky, quiet humour which often stands him in good stead, and which 
yields itself to a rough unpretending pathos herve and there. Nothing 
could well be finer than some of the touches in ‘ Mary Williamson’s wee 
Maggie. We have read these racy sketches of life in the North 
with real pleasure. 


This Work-a-Day World. By Hotme Lez. ‘Three Vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Holme Lee has taught us to anticipate her work with high expec- 
tations, and to test it by elevated standards. We note, therefore, with 
a little surprise, one or two indications of carelessness in style, such as 
we do not often meet with in the writing of one of our best female 
novelists. 

The story is a very careful study of still life ; not, therefore, to be epito- 
mized or inacriticism. It is a delineation of governess experi- 
ences, sorealistic both inits conditions and incidents as toalmost compel the 
conclusion that it is drawn from life. Only, Winifred Hesketh is gifted 
above most of her class; and clearly might have provided for herself as 
a successful authoress, but for the somewhat perverse prejudices of her 
mother, and the not very creditable supercession of her brother and his 
wife. Nothing occurs that is not an every-day experience. ‘There are, 
in Winny’s circle, marriage and giving in marriage, friendships, deaths, 
and social gossip; but there is no plot, no epical development, with a 
finale of poetical justice. Winny is singed by the fiery darts of Cupid, 
but nothing comes of it, or can, but a kind of sentiment of friendship, 
and an idealism of what might have been, apparently intended to put into 
her character a certain element of deep rich feeling, which helps to 
perfect it. She is left as hundreds in life are left, nothing exactly 
finished, unravelled threads hanging down, and about to take another 
situation somewhere ; but left with the feeling that her finely attempted 
character will ensure a life of dignified respect and of kindly affections. 

The book is a thoroughly good one, wrought out with great skill and 
acute perception. Like Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Wives and Daughters,’ it is a 
wise and wholesome lesson of common life. 


Lady Hetty: a Story of Scottish and Australian Life. Three 
Vols. Daldy, Isbister, and Co, , 


In spite of some looseness of construction—of which a vagueness 
respecting the fate of the two chief characters is an important item—and 
a tendency to fire off loose reflections about many things, instead of con- 
centrating force upon the personages of the drama, this is a work of 
considerable freshness and power. The author is wise in one thing: 
he confines himself to what he knows familiarly. His descriptions of 
the ongoings in a remote Scotch parish, circling as they really did, 
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and, to a great extent still do, round the double centre of the kirk 
and the minister, and the aristocracy, are masterly—relieved as the 
are by that pawky sort of self-quizzing (we cannot otherwise name it), 
which is so essential a part of the Scottish character, and of Scottish 
humour of the purest kind; and init this author is perhaps the most 
perfect writer since Galt. Henry Francis possibly reflects some of his 
own experiences, and he has met Mr. Garsegreen—who is treated 
with a poetic justice, which is grimmer than even the author's 
hardly-disguised dislike of Rachel Carvie, the Bible-woman—and, it 
may be, has had to resist temptations to such accommodations as made Mr. 
Garsegreen at last the minister of the parish. If we were inclined to find 
fault with the author’s treatment of any character, it would be with that 
of Rachel Carvie, whose portraiture is somewhat hard and unsympathetic. 
In spite of her selfishness, her grovelling greed, we say to ourselves, 
‘Poor Rachel,’ which is, after all, a Kind of protest against the 
author’s method, for clearly he does not mean so to affect us. Yet is 
it not aggravating that she could so easily get rid of the ‘lichter pairt 
o’ the pack ’—the tracks, as that quaint character, David Groats, called 
them—while she came home ‘as heavy at nicht as she gaed oot i’ the 
‘mornin’ wi’ the Bibles,’—for which, of course, people had to pay? We 
have a glimpse of ‘ society’ in Lord Layton, Mr. Argall, M.P., and the 
rest, whose inrush into the dull parish periodically brightens it ; and here 
we have such a mixture of observation, satire, and humour, as we 
find in few novels nowadays. We should not omit to say, too, that 
the descriptions of Australian life and scenery are well done, and that 
the transference of the scene to that remote region is sufliciently 
justified, no less than is the advent of David Groats there, whose talks 
with little Jeremiah, with his endless disquisitions on the British Con- 
stitution, form, perhaps, the most amusing episodes in the story. This 
author has knowledge of character, fancy, humour, power of satire, and 
animble pen. He only needs to keep his eye more open to what we may 
call the tricks of novel writing, to gain such attention as this one, by 
reason of its pressure of purely intellectual conceptions upon the thread 
of the story, will, we somewhat fear, rather fail to secure. But it is 
a good beginning, and as nothing is better for an artist than to begin by 
solid work, so with a story-teller it is better even to throw away a few 
good things at first, than to be conventional and thin. 


Out of the World. By Mary Hearty. Three Vols. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


Miss Healy’s new novel proves that ‘ Lakeville’ was no adventitious 
success. She has changed the entire scenery and conditions of her 
story. Instead of Chicago and American life she has chosen a remote 
village in the Pyrenees, and the delineation of French character and 
manners of a peculiar type, viz., that of a decayed household of the old 
noblesse ; and‘her success is a great advance even upon ‘ Lakeville.’ Not 
only is the style of her new novel one of higher finish and more easy 

ower, but her delineation of character is more delicate and masterly. 

here is scarcely a needless sentence in the book, and every touch adds 
something to the portraiture. The conditions are singularly complex— 
the relations of Annie and Patl, when Annie discovers that she has 
een sent to the old chateau ‘ on approval,’ and Paul that he is expected 
to come home to marry her, and both are resentful and inimical to the 
last degree; and yet out of this false position the growth of a genuine 
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affection is to be gradually and naturally evolved. The skill of the 
writer, indeed, is specially exercised in evolving right out of most per- 

lexing wrong, as in the marriage of Albert, the reconciliation with 
ae dl Freval, and several minor complications. If, however, in every 
instance the solutions were not so perfectly natural, the feeling that the 
situation had been devised for exhibiting the skill of the writer would 
be very unpleasant. Equally clever is the individual portraiture, from 
Annie's father to Gipsy Mila—from the haughty old marquise to 
peasant Jeanne. Perhaps the greatest success in the book is the fine 
conception and delineation of Jeannie with her repressed affection, and 
unsuspected, and indeed almost unconscious, genius. The work solicits 
subtle and admiring criticism in almost every page. It is a novel of 
a high order, which, with special emphasis, we would, for many reasons, 
commend to those who delight in good fiction. 


For Sceptre and Crown: a Romance of the Present Time. 
Translated from the German of Grecor SaAmMARow. Two 
Vols. Henry 8. King and Co. 


For a criticism on Herr Meding’s book, we must refer to our notice 
of the original German work (British Quarterly, No. exvi., p. 595). 
It is a representation of the great events of the war of 1866, and, as the 
confidential friend and Prime Minister of George V. of Hanover, the 
author had special opportunities of knowledge, of which he has not been 
very reticent. This gives the work a value far above its merits as a 
historical romance ; for as such it is very dull. The incidents connected 
with the treacherous annexation of Hanover are told with force and 
passion. Its imaginative accessories are of a very melodramatic 
character, and therefore very heavy. Its political character has given it 
an immense popularity in Germany, and to mere novel-readers it is like 
being in Madame ‘Tussaud’s; kings and political potentates elbow each 
‘other on every page, and introduce us to very high company. The 
translation is very tairly executed; but if it does not mar the historical 
vividness, neither does it relieve the fictitious prosiness. It is a book to 
be read—with skipping. 


Lisette’s Venture. By Mrs. Russetn Gray. Two Vols. 
Henry 8S. King and Co. 


There is nothing evil in this story, and it never rises above the tamest 
level of commonplace. Two young ladies are in love. One of them is 
rich, and has set her cap at a young curate, whom her vain mother 
thinks below her in social position. The other is poor, and pretty, and 
sharp. Her lover is the nephew and heir of a grand eccentric old dame, 
who dotes upon him, and has rather wished to divert his attachment 
from the poor heroine to the rich heiress. The girls are fond of one 
another, and ‘ Lisette Audrey’s venture’ is the unladylike plot to see 
and win the old aunt by visiting her in the capacity of lady’s maid to 
her rich friend. The venture is clumsily managed and poorly executed, 
and, of course, the nephew arrives at an awkward moment; but it comes 
right at last, and the curate becomes a rector, and the rector’s uncle 
becomes a bishop, and that ‘ makes all the difference’ in the estimate of 
the silly mother, and the reader is giad to leave the whole group to their 
very moderate ideas of life and love, and to the enjoyment of domestic 
bliss. ‘The character of the aunt is naively drawn, and the simplicity, 
weakness and goodness of the writer are conspicuous throughout. 
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Govinda Samanta; or, the History of a Bengal Raiyat. By the 
~ Rev. Lat Brenan Day, Chinsurah, Bengal. Two Vols. 
Macmillan and Co. 


The author of this very interesting book gives us no intimation con- 
cerning himself; we are therefore left to such inferences as his name 
and the prefix to it may suggest. He is a well-informed man, familiar 
with English literature which, however, he quotes so as to suggest 
special and recent acquisition. Of much more importance is his evident 
familiarity with Bengal peasant life, which it is the object of his book 
to describe. The thread of the story is of the slightest ; it has no organic 
construction—his characters merely serve as pegs for description, or for 
characteristic incident. We are introduced more intimately to the 
habits, experiences, and feelings of rural Bengal than in any work with 
which we are acquainted. ‘The relationships, aims, strivings, hopes, and 
hardships of the family are fully put before us, together with social 
manners and customs: the relations of the natives, too, to their 
zemindars, to indigo planters, with their religious notions and habits; 
their endurance of pestilence, famine, oppression, &e. The style is 
lively, the knowledge great, and the interest well sustained. It has 
given us more vivid impressions than much more elaborate works. 


Jilted; or, My Unele’s Scheme. Three Vols. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


We may commend this novel as a well-written and lively auto- 
biography of a young man, the son of a retired major, who has lived in 
France until he reaches manhood, and then comes over to England to 
enter the bank of one uncle in a provincial town, with a view of becoming 
a partner in it, and of marrying the daughter of another uncle, according 
to the secret scheme of the former. The banker, however, has a daughter 
with whom the hero perversely falls in love, and who does not discourage 
hisadvances. He goes to visit the other uncle, strong in his passion, whose 
daughter has practised pistol shooting; and meeting him carrying his 
carpet-bag in the park she demands that he shallstand still to have a pistol- 
bullet sever the end of his moustache. She treats him with studied 
scorn and rudeness, to save herself as it ultimately proves, from being 
married by arrangement. When she finds that he is in love with her 
cousin, she asks forgiveness, and becomes so dangerously at ease, that 
incipient feelings of warm attachment spring up. The banker’s daughter 
elopes with her father’s managing clerk, to the relief of our hero, as to 
his own surprise he discovers. The uncle’s scheme is finally accom- 
plished, and he marries the cousin destined for him. The excellency of 
the book is its admirable descriptions both of places, character, and 
circumstance. One defect is that the two English uncles are so ridicu- 
lously alike in disposition and goodness, that they might have been twins. 
The cousins are well discriminated, and, notwithstanding a soupgon of 
Thackerayism, embodied in a mythical Eugénie, the story is a good and 
pleasant one. 


My Own People: a Family Chronicle. By Mrs. Geratp Vesey. 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 
There is only one bad point in Mrs. Vesey’s story, and that is the 


start, which is, unfortunately, common-place. But when once we have 
made acquaintance with the young ladies of the house and their ‘ forbears,’ 
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and forget for the moment about old Deborah, the book becomes not only 
interesting, but highly artistic. Some of the stories are really admirable, 
full of incident, suggestion, and pathos, and carry a good lesson, though 
they do not obtrude it. The story of the return of the French wife of 
the son who had married against his father’s will, with her little boy, and 
the picture of the circumstances under which the old squire succumbs, 
are done with quiet, unostentatious art, and the episode of Rose Salterre 
and the doctor is also well told. Deborah's love-affair, too, is marked 
a genuine power, and John, her lover, is a thoroughly original character. 

hroughout we see the presence of a cultivated mind, strengthened b 
considerable knowledge of the world, and no small instinct for art. e 
feel convinced that Mrs. Vesey only needs practice in plot, and in some 
ape of technique, to produce really good and sustained work in 

ction. In these simple stories there are touches that remind us of our 
best authors, and it is not too much to say that they contain as much 
thought and true perception of character as are to be found in half-a- 
dozen ordinary three volume novels. We hope to meet with Mrs. Vesey 
again before very long. 


West Riding Sketches. By James Burniry (SAUNTERER). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


This volume, by the author of ‘Phases of Bradford Life,’ is very 
amusing, and contains a good deal of curious information. The life of 
the great manufacturing towns and remote villages of Yorkshire is 
portrayed with considerable vivacity of touch, and not a little humour. 
The description of a visit to Saltaire is likely to induce many to make a 

ilgrimage to the Arcadia of the loom and spindle. The zest with which 

r. Burnley climbs the fell and penetrates the picturesque and lonely 
dales beyond the reach of iron roads, makes him a ened guide to the 
glories of Craven. 


Forty Years of American Life. By T. L. Nicuors, M.D. 
Second Edition. Longmans. 


Dr. Nichols did not sympathize with the North in the war, and in 
disgust left his country. He says that ‘free speech was precarious. If 
‘a newspaper doubted that the South could be conquered in ninety days, 
‘it was excluded from the mails.’ From this it will be inferred that his 
interests lay in the newspapers. .He was born in New Hampshire, in 
1815; studied medicine, but never practised it; roved among the States, 
seeing much, for he always kept his eyes open; was assistant to Bennett 
on the New York Herald for some time, and thus, like Ulysses— 


* Much has he seen and known, cities of men ' 
And manners, climates, councils, governments. 


And so, with a pleasant sowpgon of biography, he tells us of the famous 
men of the States both in literature and politics, of manners and 
customs, of amusements and professions, of the Presidents of the States, 
of religion and morality, and so on, never forgetting his anecdotes and 
choice morsels of chit-chat. We enjoy Dr. Nichols, but we are not sure 
that we could always quote him with safety. He is very frank and 
straightforward; but he has his prejudices, and can give facts a 
colouring. His book, however, is most readable, and well deserves the 
honour it has secured of a second edition, in which he has taken care to 
introduce several improvements. 
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Holden with Cords. By W.M.U. Jay. James Nisbet and Co. 


We have rarely read a minor novel—if one-volume stories may be so 
designated—which deserves higher or more unqualified commendation 
than this. Its intellectual and artistic qualities are distinct and good ; 
the style is vigorous, incisive, and rapid; the right thing is said, and said 
well, without surplusage—just the right amount of reflection and senti- 
ment for a setting of the incidents. The characters one and all are 
strongly individualized and clearly cut—like acameo. Major Bergan, 
strong-willed, upright, passionate, and dissipated; Maumer Rue, the 
old negro nurse, faithful, tender, weird; Dick Causton, sputtering pro- 
verbs in half-a-dozen languages; Dr. Remy, the villain of the piece, 
very cleverly put on the stage in the introduction, and delineated with 
remarkable power of artistic and moral perception; Astra Lyte and her 
pendant Carice Bergan, finely discriminated and contrasted; the father 
of the latter, Godfrey Bergan; and the hero, Bergan Arling—there is 
not a character that is not well drawn, nor a touch that is not careful. 
The moral and religious sentiment of the story is skilfully held in 
solution, and while not obtruded, it is felt like an atmosphere in every 
page, while the working out of the plot is subtle, and although melo- 
dramatic, not unnatural. Our readers will thank us if our recommen- 
—_ induces them to peruse this fresh and clever story of American 
ife. 


Cap and Bells. By ©. Heumorr. Three Vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Miss Helmore overcrowds her story with minor incidents, without 
having a main story prominent enough to subordinate them. The eddies 
are as much as the current, and simply confuse the reader. We cannot 
retain the details of fashionable visiting, conversation, and flirting, 
Fritz, Donald, Colonel Hawkins, and Constance, are fairly delineated 
but cross purposes play too important a part. Fritz has hard measure 
dealt to him. The plot is extravagant, and we do not feel very eager 
about its development. It is a story that may be laid aside for awhile, 
and easily forgotten. It is, however, well and smartly written. 


Brigadier Frederic: a Story of an Alsacian Exile. From the 
French of MM. Erckmann-Cuatrian. Smith, Elder 
and Co. 


MM. Erckmann-Chatrian are intensely Frenchmen, and their bitter 
resentment of the German conquest of Alsace is not to be wondered at. 
Nevertheless, it is not the less unjust. France provoked the war; 
France has set the most flagrant examples of lawless annexation that 
Europe has seen; France annexed iniquitously the very territories that 
Germany has resumed ; France for the last half century has never con- 
cealed her purpose to annex the left bank of the Rhine whenever oppor- 
tunity served—the France that is not of the monarchy, the empire, or 
the repubiic, but the France of the people. Half a dozen wrongs com- 
mitted by France do not make Germany right ; but surely it is pitiable 
to see France so whimpering and vindictive, and to hear her appealing 
to lofty principles of justice and poe when that has come upon 
her which she has ruthlessly inflicted upon others a score of times. 
Besides, the peace of Europe imperatively required some material 
disability to be inflicted upon its most persistent and restless disturber. 
She has contrived to produce the impression that she can be restrained 
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from conquest only by dieaiity. We are compelled to conclude 
that in her own defence, and in the interests of Europe, Germany was 
right. None the less do we sympathize with the Alsacians, and so far 
with MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s picturesque and charming story, which 
is simply a pathetic study of the sufferings of the conquered. 


Clarice Adair. By Mrs. Ranpotrn. Three Vols. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


A novel of fashionable life, in which we obtain an easy introduction 
to the highest circles of the English aristocracy, and to the wealthiest 
of the plutocracy. We cannot say that the experience is pleasant. 
There is, we hope, more simplicity of life and character, and certainly 
better English spoken in aristocratic circles than Mrs. Randolph sup- 
poses. We do not think that the life of the upper ten thousand is 
more fast, or that the girls in it are louder than in lower circles. Any 
well-to-do tradesman’s son can find easy means of being vicious if 
he likes, and coarse notions and villainous actions come of human 
nature. 

The story is cleverly told, the characters are well delineated, and 
orthodox practical justice is done, but we have not been greatly edified 
or pleased by its perusal. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Problems of Life and Mind. By Grorck Henry Lewes. 
First Series. Zhe Foundations of a Creed. Vol. II. 
Tribner and Co. 


In this second volume Mr. Lewes advances another step in the work 
he has set for himself—to lay the foundations, namely, of a system of 
philosophy which, while explaining or interpreting knowledge, shall 
thereby supply rules for action. We saw, in our notice of the first 
volume, how comprehensive was his plan, and how he hoped through its 
fulfilment to supersede the philosophical systems of which we have 
hitherto been able to boast. Striking into a new track, he expected, 
by setting bounds to the pursuit of ‘ phantoms,’ as exemplified in 
the metaphysics of the past, to assign to speculation its legitimate limits 
but to attain ceriainty within these. ‘The error of metaphysicians had 
been—he said—that they sought to soar to regions impervious to 
human knowledge ; to sustain their lofty flight where the atmo- 
sphere, which is the ecndition of possible movement (to adopt Kant’s 
metaphor), was not. Mr. Lewes set himself to eliminate the ‘ metempi- 
rical’ element, as to which knowledge was impossible, and excluded 
many of the problems heretofore regarded as within the peculiar sphere 
of philosophical inquiry. It has been said that in doing this, while at 
the same time professing to solve the problems of metaphysics, he 
simply evaded the whole question at issue. ‘This is true so far as Rlilosoph 
includes the ‘supra-sensible,’ with the problems and difficulties it 
involves. Questions of the ‘why’ and ‘wherefore’ of existence, all that in 
its nature is ultimate in inquiry, are by his method expressly pro- 
scribed. But he did not, therefore, like the disciples of the ordina 
philosophies of sensation or experience, dispense altogether wi 
metaphysics. Starting from experience—the experience of Qe 
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which Mr. Lewes admits is the only authoritative ultimate—he claimed 
to be able to resolve the nature of the real in the sphere of the know- 
able. Refusing to seek explanations of either of the two constituent 
factors of our knowledge—the objective and the subjective—in the one or 
the other per se, asserting that,the known and'the knowable are constituted 
by their conjunction, he endeavoured to trace reality—the only real 
with which we have to do—in the co-operation of the ideal and the real, 
Hence his system is designated by him Reasoned Realism, and hence 
also he attributed to the subjective element in our knowledge an 
importance and functions which had not hitherto been imagined by the 
sensational school. With the realist he accepts the fact of the existence 
of the objective world, but with the idealist he alleges that the world we 
have to do with is the real as idealized in feeling by thought. The 
ideal order we thus attain to represents the real order under the forms of 
abstraction, and truth consists in ideal relations which do not exist 
except to thought. Metaphysics—Mr. Lewes asserts—has, in his hands, 
adopted the method of science. While Comte specified the conditions 
of the Positive method, Mr. Lewes professes to have reduced it to the 
mental laws which are the ideal forms under which knowledge attains 
certitude. 

The first volume stated the problem which had to be dealt with, and 
showed the manner or method in which the author would po. in 
general terms. In laying the ‘Foundations of a Creed,’ Mr. Lewes 
sought to apply to the phenomena of mind the ultimate abstractions 
which are the results of the generalizations of science ; the method which 
he is convinced alone determines successful inquiry in any department. 
He employs deduction as much as the most speculative philosopher, 
while induction is made subservient to his purposes the same as 
in physical philosophy; but the results thereby attained are only 
accepted after verification, the employment of which is the distinctive 
characteristic of his Positive method. What these results are were 
— foreshadowed in the first volume, and are now more particularly 

etailed in the second. The second problem, with the consideration of 
which this volume opens, is ‘The Principles of Certitude,’—a problem 
which is resolved by the help of the fundamented principles that obtain 
acceptance from all logicians. With Professor Jevons, Mr. Lewes 
regards the principle of equivalence—the term he prefers to identity 
—as the principle of deduction, and shows that the test of 
knowledge is the discovery of identity amid diversity. In the 
third problem, ‘From the Known to the Unknown,’ we have 
criticism of the usual logical forms of thought. This chapter 
completes the survey of the nature of knowledge, its limitations, 
certitude, and methods, and therefore deals with psychological facts 
as well as logical laws. To Mr. Lewes, reasoning is extended expe- 
rience, and his varied knowledge and training as a physicist render 
him good service in this as in other parts of his inquiry. The error of 
the subjective method he asserts to be that it proceeds deductively with- 
out verification ; but we cannot think he is in this part successful in his 
reply to the objection of his critics—that he evades the issue by dis- 
missing ‘the illusion of metempirics.’ Under Problem IV. we have the 
application of the Positive method to the explication of our ideas of 
matter and force; and the same thing is attempted, under the next 
section, for force and cause; while Problem VI.—of a more general 


description—treats of ‘The Absolute in the Correlation of Maile and 
Feeling.’ 
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The most remarkable characteristic of Mr. Lewes’ procedure, in all 
these = is his identification of the two sides—the ideal and the 
real, the subjective and the objective,—in accordance with his funda- 
mental principle of knowledge, and in harmony with the results of his 
method. In dealing with the problem of cause and effect, for example, 
he cuts the knot he cannot unloose by the bold averment that these are 
not different, as has hitherto been thought, but are the same thing 
viewed under different aspects; that the effect is the resultant of 
its components, the product of its factors, and that as things are known 
in their qualities, causes are known in their effects. On the same 
principle, Mr. Lewes finds that motion and feeling are identical—they 
are but the twofold aspect of the same thing, and to deal with them sepa- 
rately is to regard them as they do not exist. In general, therefore, and in 
accordance with his fundamental principles, Mr. Lewes holds that we do 
know things in themselves, though things may be in many diverse ways 
besides those in which we know them. That fact does not-interfere with 
the reality of what we doknow. Another position of Mr. Lewes is, that 
the categories which are the forms of thought, and determine the ideal 
relations we know, are evolved in the evolution of the organism through 
its relations to the medium. 

It will thus be seen that to Mr. Lewes feeling or sensation is the 
ultimate, and indeed the only real. For although he ascribes reality to 
the ideal order, constituted through the interaction of the objective 
and the subjective, its results can be accepted only if they are verifiable 
through reduction to the terms of experience. Not only so, these very 
ideal relations are due to the evolution from sensation, through long ages, 
of the thought which nevertheless alone renders them possible. Mr. Lewes 
ought, consequently, to be able to show that there is nothing in thought 
which did not pre-exist in sense, and that feeling and thought are 
identical. Without such a demonstration his whole laboured con- 
struction of Reasoned Realism is an edifice of illusion. Now we think it 
would not be difficult to show that feeling and thought are so little 
identical that they are contrary the one to the other, and that sensation 
by itself could never have rendered possible even the simplest ex- 
perience. To do that is a task beyond what can be attempted here ; but 

in noticing a work that claims to lay the foundations of a creed, and build 
up a scheme of philosophy, it may not have been profitless, in indicating 
its nature, at the same time to point out the fundamental fallacy which we 
are convinced must invalidate it in both references. 


John Knox and the Church of England: His Work in her 
Pulpit, and his Influence upon her Liturgy, Articles, and 
Parties. A Monograph Founded upon several Important 
Papers of Knox never before Published. By Prrer 
Lorimer, D.D., &c. H. 8S. King and Co. 


Considering that we have already such an excellent biography of the 
great Scottish Reformer as the work of Dr. McCrie, and that so much 
light has’ been thrown on both his life and writings by the researches of 
Mr. Laing, the editor of ‘ Knox’s Collected Works,’ it may well be 
asked what need there is for a new biographical chapter in elucidation 
of a section of Knox’s career? The answer to this question is supplied 
by the fact that Professor Lorimer has had access to fresh material, 
which is here for the first time made public. In examining a set of 
manuscripts in illustration of the history of the Elizabethan Puritans, 
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he discovered four new Knox Papers, which, though only copies of the 
originals, were obviously genuine, and shed valuable light on the English 
chapter of the Reformer’s life. Dr. Lorimer has, therefore, tapas these 
four documents, consisting of an Address by Knox to his Congregation 
at Berwick-on-T'weed ; a Memorial to the Privy Council on the Attitude 
to be Observed at the Lord’s Supper; a Paper on the Ceremonial of the 
Lord’s Supper by Knox, at Berwick ; and, lastly, a Letter addressed to 
the Reformer by some person unknown. Besides printing these MSS., 
with appropriate illustrative notes and explanations, Professor Lorimer 
thought the opportunity was suitable for a ‘Monograph’ on the 
English portion of Knox’s life. The narrative extends over the ten 
years of the Reformer’s work in England, and among Englishmen out 
of England, ‘the effect of which is to exhibit all the new facts in situ 
‘ where they can be best appreciated and understood.’ The form of a 
‘monograph’ was selecied, in preference to a history, as allowing to 
the author greater freedom in the use of Knox’s own writings than 
would have been permissible in a regular historical narrative. The con- 
nection of John Knox with England was closer, and the source of larger 
influence than is commonly supposed. He came to England in 1549, 
when he was in his forty-fifth year, and was immediately employed as 
a preacher by Cranmer and the Privy Council of Edward VI, in the 
northern counties, in furtherance of the work of the Reformation. 
Compelled to withdraw from England after the accession of Queen 
Mary, he spent some years among the English Protestant exiles on the 
Continent, but varied his work by a visit to Scotland, extending over the 
year 1555-56. While ministering to the English Protestants in Frank- 
fort and Geneva, he was in close correspondence with some of the most 
eminent English Churchmen of the period ; and the influence he exerted 
was the means of infusing a ‘Knoxian’ element into English Church 
life. It need hardly be said that the Scottish Reformer was a Pro- 
testant of what, later, was termed the Puritan order, as at that time was 
the Protestantism of the Helvetic, or Zwinglian type, as distinguished 
from the Lutheran or German. ‘ Knox (says Dr. Lorimer) was a 
‘ Reformer of the Swiss school long before he was personally acquainted 
‘with Calvin. His theology was formed upon the model of Zwingli, 
*(Ecolampadius, and Bullinger ; not upon that of Luther and 
‘Melancthon.’ It will be seen from what has been said that Professor 
Lorimer has made an important contribution to ecclesiastical history. 
He is successful in throwing much light on the history of King Edward’s 
Second Prayer Book and his Forty-two Articles, and it is curious that 
the documents which enable him to do this should have been discovered 
at a period of ecclesiastical agitation regarding the topics which they 
illustrate. In presenting a portrait of Knox as he is revealed by 
his own writings, with special reference to the development of the 
Reformation in England, the author hopes he may have done some- 
thing to opie old prejudices in the English mind regarding one of 
the noblest historical figures of whom our island can boast. By making 
manifest the nature of his English work, a livelier interest in John 
Knox may be excited in the English mind. It is a remarkable 
circumstance—proved by the evidence collected in this volume—that 
the Lord’s Supper was first administered in England in the Puritan and 
Presbyterian form by the hand of John Knox, as early as 1549 or 1550. 
Further, this form of service was established in Berwick by a recognized 
minister of the Church of England, acting under the implied authority 
of the Government, ten years before it could be introduced, with a 
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similar official recognition, into the National Church of Knox’s own 
native country. 


The Image of Christ as Presented in Scripture. An Inquiry 
Concerning the Person and Work of the Redeemer. By 
J. J. Van Oosrerzer, D.D. Translated from the Dutch 
by Maurice J. Evans, B.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr. Oosterzee has already published two volumes on the ‘ Christology 
of the Old and New Testaments,’ and in this work he seeks to combine 
the various Scriptural references to our Lord into one full portraiture. His 
work naturally falls into three divisions-—I. The Son ofGod before His Incar- 
nation; under which His Divine Nature, His Relations to the Creation, to 
Humanity, and tothe People of Israel come to be considered ; II. Christ 
in the Flesh ; His Incarnation, Earthly Appearing, Humiliation, and Exal- 
tation; If. The God-Man in glory; 7.e., in heaven, in the human heart, 
in the world, and in the future. The ground is traversed with adequate 
scholarship, with a liberal orthodoxy of view and feeling which, while it 
holds to ideas such as the endless misery of the lost, is tolerant towards 
those who cannot receive them, and with a deep and reverential reli- 
giousness. The aspects of the work are continually presented to the 
gainsayers and sceptics of our day. The book is a living book, and 
touches living questions. It is full of faith, rising sometimes to enthu- 
siasm. It is eloquent, sometimes falling into rhetorical declamation. It 
is vigorous and suggestive, and will be useful, not only in passing con- 
troversies, but in suggestions of the Divine and transcendent aspects of 
our Lord’s character and work. 


Christianity and Science. A Series of Lectures delivered in 
New York, in 1874, on the Ely Foundation of the Union 
Theological Seminary. By Anprew P. Peapopy, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University. 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 


We rejoice very heartily in the delivery of these lectures by Professor 
Peabody. The Union Theological Seminary, as is well known, is an 
orthodox Calvinistic Presbyterian institution, of which Dr. Adams is 
the Principal ; and Professor Peabody is nominally a Unitarian professor 
in the Unitarian University of Boston. It is a gratifying indication 
that this nominal difference of theological schools has not prevented the 

roffer and the acceptance of this lectureship. It is, moreover, one 
indication of the movement—of which we shall probably hear more— 
which is dividing American Unitarianisim into two schools, and leading by 
common affinities the more evangelical section into practical fellowship, 
interchange of pulpits, &c., with orthodox Congregationalism and Presby- 
terianism. This is a great step in advance, and will probably be fruitful 
in results. Dr. Peabody has been long known for his reverent accept- 
ance of the supernatural, for his devout recognition of the Christ, and 
for his fervent sympathies with evangelical life and worship. We are 
not qualified to define his position more accurately, or to designate him 
Arian or Sabellian, or by any other term that might probably be as far 
wrong as right in its suggestion. Readers of these lectures will soon 
feel how reverent and fervent his religious spirit is, and they will not 
wonder that they found acceptance with the professors and alumni of an 
institution over which Dr. Adams presides. Only very keen and sus- 
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picious critics could detect any shortcoming ; the references to our Lord 
are full of reverence and love. ‘The lectures traverse the domain of 
evidence, now the battle-ground between scepticism and faith. In ner- 
vous, simple, and eloquent language, the lecturer vindicates the Gospel 
records, and with much skill and cogency arrays the evidence. ‘The 
way in which the chain of evidence for the substantial integrity of the 
Gospels is traced back from Origen to John is very able. The chapter 
on the character and teaching of Christ fully recognizes His unique 
relation to the Father, and declares Him to be ‘the image in human form 
of the omnipresent and eternal God.’ Other lectures discuss miracles, 
the resurrection of Christ, the alleged deficiencies of the Christian 
system, its renovating power in human society, institutions, &c. The 
book is sustained quietly and strongly on a high level of thought and 
argument, and is equally able and interesting. 


The Lost and Hostile Gospels: an Essay on the Toledoth Jeschu, 
and the Petrine and Pauline Gospels of the First Three 
Centuries, of which Fragments Remain. By the Rev. 8. 
Barinc-Goutp, M.A. Williams and Norgate. 


The versatility and research of Mr. Baring-Gould are almost equal to 
his confidence. The calmness with which he asserts conclusions con- 
cerning the most debated literary questions are a poor counterbalance to 
opinions which contradict the judgment of the Church, unsettle the 

ew Testament Canon, and throw an air of boundless distrust around 
the evangelic histories. Still there is here a certain conservative 
element at work, as in other of the author’s works. While the de- 
structive criticism which he borrows abundantly from Tubingen takes 
much, it stiil leaves, as he thinks, ‘incomparable value’ to tlie Canonic 
Gospels; he has not lost the ‘ Blessed Lord’ from view, and the super- 
natural Christ and the great ideas of the New Testament are yet with 
him the keys of the kingdom of heaven and solutions of the mysteries 
of life. It would be difficult to put into a small compass an idea of the 
multiform contents of this little volume. Suffice it to say that its author 
endorses the hypothesis of the utterly Jewish character of the Palestine 
and Petrine Church, its antagonism to Paul, who is none other than 
the ‘ vain man’ denounced by James ; and while the author vindicates the 
character and motives of Paul from the antinomianism, condemned by 
himself as well as by ‘the three apostles,’ yet he thinks that there is no 
question but that the followers of Paul deserved the condemnation pro- 
nounced upon them for their abuse of the doctrines of grace and faith. 
The followers of Paul were those alone denominated ‘ Christian’ in the 
first instance, the Palestinian believers being indistinguishable from 
Essenic and Johannine sects. There were two classes of these, however, 
fed with analogous traditions of the Christ, which ultimately assumed 
the form of the ‘Gospel of the Hebrews,’ and the Clementine and 
Ebionite Gospel. The explanation of ‘the silence of Josephus,’ of 
Philo, and the Mishna, touching Jesus or Christianity, is found in 
the thoroughly Jewish character of the piety, worship, and character of 
the primitive Palestinian Church, affording no greater departure from 
customary orthodoxy than that furnished by the much belauded Essenic 
community. Mr. Baring-Gould does not go so far as De Quincey’s 
bizarre hypothesis, but he closely approaches it, with more respect for 
the character of Josephus. The Pauline Christianity he considers to 
have been so thoroughly anti-Hebrew and Hellenistic as not to come 
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within the scope of the Jewish historian! He thinks that Philo, not 
Paul, is the real source of the sentiments of Seneca and Epictetus, 
which so nearly approximate Pauline teaching. With these broad 
differences it is not wonderful that ‘Gospels’ which were originated in 
different communities and churches should have been severally pre- 
ferred by them, and that the ultimate selection of the canonical ‘ four’ 
arose from the influence upon the whole church of the healing hand of 


ohn. 

The Jewish traditions preserved in the two Toledoth Jeschu are very 
cleverly dissected, and shown to be hopelessly untrustworthy, revealing 
their late origin, their malignant hatred, and their sufferings at the 
hands of dominant Christians, as well as gross confusion and ignorance 
of their own authentic history. 

We will not attempt to exhibit Mr. Baring-Gould’s hypothetical 
reconstruction of the Lecentin Gospels. It is not so very far removed 
(certainly in principle) from the theory of Herbert Marsh, though it 
approximates more in detail to that of Mr. Smith, of Jordan-hill, by 
giving such high antiquity and value to Mark’s Gospel, accepting 
to the full the references of Papias to Mark as a virtual account of our 
second gospel. The Gospel of the Hebrews is very carefully handled, and 
a variety of the uncanonical ‘ sayings,’ are somewhat doubtfully referred 
to it, and supposed to be the main informant of Justin Martyr. In many 
respects, this volume confirms the arguments of the author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion.’ In many others it puts a perfectly new colour on the 
same literary conclusions. Much very curious information is brought 
together with reference to the ‘ Lost Gospels,’ the ultimate lessons of 
which seem to create a strong belief in a vast mass of floating tradition 
from scores of independent sources, many of which go back to the 
childhood of Jesus and the days of His flesh; and all, for the most 
part, revealing the presence in our world of the same Divine and 
wondrous Being. Out of the mass, of which only fragments have been 

reserved, THE GOSPELS, each with its well-defined motive, originated. 

r. Baring-Gould adopts the views of Baur and Ritzschl, rather than 
those of Volckmar or Davidson, with reference to the priority of the 
Gospel of Marcion to that of our third gospel, though he seems to 
think that Luke was its author. We have no further space to develop 
the principle, or reply to the arguments of the writer. ‘The spirit of the 
volume is evident from words like these :— 

‘ The poor stuff that has passed current too long among us as Biblical 
‘criticism, is altogether unworthy of English scholars and theologians.’ 
‘It may be that we are dazzled, bewildered by the light and rush of 
‘new ideas exploding around us on every side; but for all that a cellar 
‘is no safe retreat. The new lights that break in on us are not always 
‘the lanterns of burglars.’ ith this we heartily agree, but if not 
burglars, many are firework makers, and their coruscations are not 
pi illuminations for these dark nights. 


An Outline Study of Man ; or, the Body and Mind in One System ; 
with Illustrative Diagrams. By Mark Hopxins, D.D., 
LL.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is the substance of lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute, 
United States, and elsewhere, in which the author rapidly runs over the 
whole ground occupied by philosophy of the mind, logic, and ethics. 
Dr. Hopkins begins with the 


most wlinale conception of simple ‘ being,’ 
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and advances to inorganic and organized matter, to vegetable and animal 
life, then to body and mind. Step by step he reaches the highest 
development of the whole man, with all his energies of intellect, sen- 
sibility, and will. The author’s system of classification turns on the 
principle that the broader and more extensive category is the condition 
on which the next becomes possible in reality and thought. The inor- 

anic is the condition of the organic, the vegetable of the animal, the 

ody is the condition of the mind, the intellect of the sensibility, and 
both of the will, and so on. He is careful to urge that these conditions 
are not causes, but merely antecedents in thought to higher and yet 
higher developments. At stage after stage new elements are introduced ; 
and the peculiarity of the treatment is the ingenious method in which 
illustrative diagrams are used to assist the memory and exhibit the 
architectonic nature of the entire view. We cannot discuss here the 
admirable criticisms of both Hamilton and Mill. There is clear indica- 
tion of acquaintance with the current literature of the whole question, 
although few references are made to previous philosophical discussion. 
The author agrees with Hamilton, in ‘ natural realism,’ * believing in the 
‘immediate and simultaneous apprehension of two things—of self and the 
‘ world ’—but he differs from him as to the function of sensation, arguing 
that nothing but the muscular sense—which by furnishing resistance to 
the will, and by acting from within outward, supplies the intellect with 
ideas—can give the immediate apprehension cf the external world. The 
other senses are sigus illustrating and deciphering that which is primarily 
conditioned by this fundamental sense. Having developed the forms, 
processes, and products of the intellect and sensibility, and found the 
will conditioned by them, le proceeds to the processes and products of 
this further combination, and approaches the region of personality with 
its deep problems of choice and volition, of desire and reprobation, 
culminating in worship, religious ideas, and service. The volume is an 
admirable introduction to the study of philosophy. 


The Privilege of Peter and the Claims of the Roman Church Con- 
fronted with the Scriptures, the Councils, and the Testimony 
of the Popes themselves. By Roserr ©. Jenkins, M.A. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


The arrogant claims of the Church of Rome are producing the wonted 
effects of such assumptions. Throughout its history, every assault upon 
true Christianity, whether from the side of superstition or from the side 
of rationalism, has had for its most notable result the calling into 
existence of unanswerable apologetics ; the great polemical bulwarks of 
the Church have almost without exception had this origin. The Vatican 
decrees are faring badly, and must, we should imagine, begin to appear 
to their counsellors—if not to the amiable and fanatical old Pope him- 
self—the greatest blunder that Rome has yet made. In our own country, 
as in Germany, the argument has gone against them with almost deadly 
effect. Dr. Newman may be classed with Mr. Gladstone as having 
utterly discredited them; for to thoughtful men Dr. Newman’s defence 
is more damaging than even Mr. Gladstone’s assault. Canon Jenkins, 
in his ecclesiastical lore and polemical adroitness—the former especially 
—is inferior to no champion in the field. Cardinal Manning is an igno- 
ramus by his side. This little volume traces first the historical relations 
of English law and thought to the claim of the Papacy arising out of the so- 
called ‘ Privileges of Peter,’ of which the doctrine of infallibility is but the 
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consummation. It will be difficult for Romanists to refute the author’s 
formidable array of facts, proving that neither recognition of national 
law nor authority of Scripture supports it. Next, it is shown that the 
Church itself refused to recognize the claim so long as it had freedom to 
speak; and further, that ‘ the Popes of almost every age have repudiated 
‘the fatal gift which Pius IX. has so rashly extorted from the credulity 
‘of his followers in the nineteenth century.’ Wiclif’s words only 
express the ancient position of both Church and law courts: ‘ As it was 
* expedient that the personal presence of Christ should be removed from 
‘ us, it cannot be necessary that the personal presence of a Pope, claim- 
‘ing to represent Christ, should be left with us instead.’ Canon 
Jenkins’s book will be found an erudite armoury of weapons for whoever 
may be called to take part in this great controversy. 


Voices of the Prophets. Twelve Lectures preached in the Chapel 
of Lincoln’s Inn, in the Years 1870-74, on the Foundation 
of Bishop Warburton. By Epwin Hamitron Girrorp, 
D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


This is a very vigorous and reverent contribution to the literature of 
prophecy. Works like Dr. Payne Smith’s, instead of exhausting their 
theme, only incite to fresh studies of it, and suggest fresh aspects of it. 
Dr. Gifford lays the basis of his argument in a vindication of the possi- 
bility and reality of the supernatural. As against Professor Baden 
Powell’s reassertion of Hume’s objection, that no testimony can reach to 
the proof of a supernatural cause of any event however strange, he 
adduces the character of the alleged resurrection of Lazarus, which suflices 
to prove that, if it really did occur, an eye-witness would have had con- 
clusive proof that it was due to a supernatural cause ; thus showing that 
a miracle is not essentially incapable of proof. As against the doctrine 
of the immutability of natural law, he adduces the important admissions 
of Professor Huxley and Dr. Tyndall. He then sketches the history of 
Hebrew prophecy, and shows how inseparably it was intertwined with 
the life and convictions of the Hebrew people. Next he discusses the 
subtle and difficult question of the connection between true prophecy and 
the character of the prophet, maintaining that prophecy is the fruit of a 
living union between the Divine Spirit and the spirit of man. Analogous 
to this is the argument that Hebrew prophecy grew out of the religious 
life of the patriarchs. Then Messianic prophecy is discussed, in which 
discussion the unity of Isaiah’s prophecies and the Messianic reference 
of the 58rd chapter are vigorously, and, we think, successfully main- 
tained. Dr. Gilford has read widely, and freely acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Ewald and others from whom he differs greatly in his 
conclusions. The lectures are vigorous, able, and succinct, and are a 
definite contribution to the great controversy of our day concerning the 
supernatural. 


Studies of the Divine Muster. By Tuomas Grirviru, A.M. 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Henry S. King and Co. 


Mr. Griffith’s book is avowedly a book of outlines rather than one of 
carefully-finished picture. Taking the Gospel of Mark for his basis, 
and employing the letters of Paul and the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke for illustration and for supplementary information, he presents us 
with a series of studies, chronologically arranged and organically con- 
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nected, of the chief events in our Lord's history, and the chief aspects 
of His character. These, again, are little more than crayons, wrought 
in the reflective mode of the preacher. Sometimes they are meagre, 
and they lack interest of imagination; but they are based on a thorough 
and extensive scholarship, which gathers information and sanction 
from all sources. Mr. Griffith, indeed, is somewhat subdued to his 
reading, for although he does not want vigour, he clearly feels more 
confident in the authority of others than in his own reading. We 
could dispense with three-fourths of his references, for sustained and 
independent thinking of his own. His arrangement is a little fanciful. 
The periods of the day—night, dawn, sunrise, forenoon, noonday, 
sunset, and after-glow—are the symbols of his chronological arrange- 
ment. His theology is evangelical, and his feeling reverent. His book 
adds nothing to the elucidation of the great history, but as a rapid 
commentary on the chief incidents of our Lord’s history, founded upon 
thorough and scholarly study, and arranged with lucidity and vigour 
we may very heartily commend it. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress, as originally published by John Bunyan. 
Being a Facsimile Reproduction of the First Edition. 
Elliot Stock. 


This book will have interest to many besides bibliophilists. There is 
scarcely a child in the kingdom who can read it, who will not be 
interested in seeing how the first copy of ‘The Pilgrim’ looked—what 
kind of paper it was printed upon, and what kind of type was used, and 
what were the first engravings that illustrated it; although these latter 
were not added, we believe, until the second edition. 

The publisher and printer have done their best to gratify this feeling. 
They have, by special type and paper, produced a facsimile of the unique 
copy of the first edition of the first part, with all its peculiarities of spelling 
and typical arrangement. A few months earlier, and this would have 
excited great interest at the Bedford Bunyan Festival. ‘This first edition 
was issued by ‘ Nath. Ponder, at the Peacock, in the Poultrey, near 
Cornhill, 1678.’ On a fly-leaf of a copy of Part II. in the ‘British 
Museum is written, ‘I appoint Mr. Nathanael Ponder, and no other, to 
print this work. Jonn Bunyan.’ The peculiarities of spelling and 
type are very great. Italics are profusely used, capitals are employed 
in a very wanton way, and obsolete letters occur. Quaint marginal 
comments, often omitted by modern editors, are frequent, e.g., ‘ Chris- 
tian snibbeth his Fellow,’ ‘O how Talkative,’ ‘ Leviathan’s sturdiness,’ 
‘ Hopeful swaggers.’ 

The second edition was considerably expanded, and it is interesting, 
by comparison with this, to see how the author's conceptions grew ; 
which has an important bearing upon the question of the authorship. 
The volume is one of equal literary and popular interest. Its very 
binding, we should add, might well pass for old sheep’s skin. 


The Chronology of the Bible, &e. By Ernest pk Bunsen. With 
a Preface by A. H. Sayce, M.A. Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 


The decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions has furnished a reliable 
basis for restoring and establishing the chronology of the past. The 
lists of the Eponymes enable us to fix the dates of the most important 
events in Assyrian history with absolute precision. One of the im- 
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mediate results has been to destroy the implicit faith hitherto placed in Old 
Testament chronology. It is undeniable that between the Biblical and 
cuneiform chronology there are manifold and serious differences, and it is 
only natural that there should be serious efforts made to reconcile the two. 
The work before us is another attempt (and certainly not the last) at ac- 
complishing this task. All such attempts, if intended as a rational ground 
forarriving ata satisfactory solution of the difficulty, must be made with 
enlightened caution, and with freedom from prejudgment of the subject in 
dispute. Few, if any, of the attempts that have hitherto been made possess 
such grounds of confidence. Most of the writers on the subject have set 
out with the avowed object of establishing the correctness of Old Testa- 
ment chronology. Several methods (or rather shifts) have been adopted 
for making the Biblical chronology square with the Assyrian, both by 
English and German chronologists, but none have been altogether suc- 
cessful. They have been nothing more than plausible hypotheses, in 
which the specific and unmistakable meaning of Biblical documents has 
been set aside for the sake of securing this external conformity. We are 
afraid we must include the work of De Bunsen in the list of such pro- 
ductions, with the additional disadvantage, that the cuneiform inecrip- 
tions on many important points are decidedly against his conclusions ; 
e.g-, When he assumes the existence of a special Assyrian monarch 
called Phul against the evidence of the inscriptions, and without deriv- 
ing any benefit in solving the difficulty. Perhaps the utmost that can be 
accomplished is to show why and how the Biblical writers have fallen 
into what must be accepted as chronological errors. Of this we have a 
striking illustration in the case mentioned by Mr. Sayce in the preface, 
where it is clearly shown that the Biblical writer placed the invasion of 
Sennacherib in 711 B.c., the fourteenth year of the reign of Hezekiah, 
instead of in 701 B.c., and that the mistake is owing to the fact that the 
composer of the national chronicles confounded the invasion of the Assy- 
rian Sargon, 7118.c., with the expedition of Sennacherib, 7013.c. We 
cheerfully admit that the volume contains a vast amount of interesting 
and original matter, and that the author has arrived ai a series of 
remarkable synchronisms. Entirely new theories are advanced in regard 
to many events, e.g., the age of Ezra and the Feast of Purim, and the 
possible presence of Peter in Rome in the ninth year after the 
Crucifixion. But the conclusions connected with the great events in 
the life of Christ will, we think, excite the most general attention. 
Here the author follows the statements of Ireneus, and regards the 
death of Jesus as having taken place in his forty-ninth year. His birth 
is placed fourteen years before the Christian era, and the wisdom which 
astonished the Jewish doctors in a boy of twelve years of age is regarded 
as acquired in the schools of Alexandria during the stay in Egypt! 


The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, being the Baird Lecture 
for 1873. By Rosertr Jamizson, D.D. Blackwood and 
Sons. 


Dr. Jamieson’s lectures on ‘ The Inspiration of Holy Scripture’ are 
expository of a position thoroughly assumed, and profoundly and reve- 
rently accepted. They furnish hearty believers in the divine original, 
supreme authority, and plenary inspiration of Holy Scripture, with a 
handbook of the customary arguments. These are presented in a sin- 
gularly lucid and agreeable form. The style is free from all roughness, 
and is pure and dignified throughout. e volume ought not to be 
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laced in the hands of those who have read Ewald, Colenso, Kalisch, 
Keim, or Renan, &c., or of those who have lost their hold upon the histori- 
cal validity and supernatural authorship of the Holy Scriptures. In the 
estimate of much current speculation, the argument would frequently 
break down. The mere presentation of it in this form would provoke 
antagonism, and would be seen to assume what it was needful to establish. 
Yet we liave seldom seen a more charming and sensible exposition of the 
assumed fact of a Divine literature. In the fifth and sixth lectures, where 
theories of inspiration are discussed, Dr. Baird almost endorses Cole- 
ridge’s sarcastic condemnation of ‘the spiritual ventriloquism’ of the 
verbal theory, and declares that it ‘is opposed to the constitution of the 
human mind.’ His ‘grand and only principle is that inspiration was 
‘ universal, the inspiring power being communicated to all the writers of 
‘the Bible in common, vouchsaféd in exact proportion to the necessity 
‘of the circumstances.’ Hence, practically, ‘degrees of inspiration’ are 
conceded in every instance, preserving the divine penmen from error. 
Some of the objections to the perfect nary: of the Old Testament 
history are briefly touched upon, and here and there well met. 


The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. A 
New Translation, on the Basis of the Authorized Version, 
from a Critically Revised Greek Text, newly arranged in 
Paragraphs; with Analysis, Copious References, and [llus- 
trations from Original Authorities, New Chronological and 
Analytical Harmony of the Four Gospels; Notes and 
Dissertations. By Jonn Brown McCrietzay, M.A., Vicar 
of Bottisham, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In Two Vols. Vol. I. The Four Gospels; with the 
Chronological and Analytical Harmony. Macmillan and Co. 


We have purposely presented at full length the title page of this 
important volume, as it relieves us from the necessity of further enume- 
ration of the multitudinous character of the work before us, and isa 
sufficient explanation of the difficulty imposed on any reviewer who 
should presume, in a few lines or pages, to offer an estimate of what is 
obviously the result of the labour of a lifetime. 

ae: before the ‘ Revision Committee’ was formed, the author 
must have been far advanced in his colossal undertaking, and he has 
attempted to do single-handed what has usually been considered the 
work of an entire group of specialists. Thus, in few words, he has 
essayed to review the whole question of the Text of ithe New Testa- 
ment, and though he has uot collated MSS. with his own hand, and 
is content with the materials which the great critical editors have 
accumulated for him, yet he professes to have weighed, and sorted, and 
reconsidered every letter of these immense stores of erudition. He 
has come to diametrically opposite conclusions from ‘Tregelles, Tischen- 
dorf, Alford, Westcott, and Hort, and other recensionists, thinking 
meanly of what are called ‘the best MSS.,’ and trusting to the con- 
sensus of cursives and versions, and to ‘internal evidence.’ For the 
sake of the text he has made independent study of every ancient version 
and all the accessible MSS. of these versions, The labours of Mr. Mc- 
Clellan have only then commenced, because with a view to amend and 
correct the Authorized Version of the New Testament, he professes to 
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have reviewed the entire range of Greck literature down to the fourth 
century, a.D. He has verified all the classical quotations of Wett- 
stein, Kypke, and a host of other scholars; he bas devoted himself to 
the whole question of interpretation as understood by successive 
Fathers, and translators, and essayists, and commentators, down to the 
present hour, and has taken account of every work bearing in an 
adverse sense upon the authenticity of the Gospels. He boldly and 
justly claims unique preparation for his great work. 

The already cited title-page assures us of the apparatus crilicus 
which accompanies the revised version. ‘The references to other 
Scripture, and to innumerable sources of illustration, certainly remind 
the reader of the learning of such critics as Beatley, such scholars as 
Trigland, Danz, Scaliger, Suicer, and the affluence of such encyclo- 

adists as Fritzsche or Winer among the Germans, as Gresswell or 

avidson among English students. Efforts are made to furnish the 
reader with well-digested information about MSS., versions, critical 
editions, harmonies of the Gospels, &e. &e. Most elaborate disserta- 
tions on some hundred and fifty different questions occur either in the 
appends or the notes. F.g., the genealogies of Christ, in which all 
theories commonly held, including those of Grotius and Lord Hervey, 
are disputed and rejected as unsatisfactory. The dates of our Lord’s 
birth, of the Last Supper, and the Resurrection of our Lord, with many 
other allied topics, are discussed at great length; and though the whole is 
characterized by the utmost compression consistent with clearness, the 
volume swells to (xciii. and 763) 856 pages. 

It is obviously unfair to the writer of such a volume, to the compiler 
of such an encyclopedia, to the first-hand investigator in such a field, 
and on such a vast scale, to indulge in criticism or suggestion. he 
author has, however, adopted a style of self-assertion which is singularly 
unlike that which characterizes some of our greatest scholars. pe 
Ellicott, Professor Lightfoot, Drs. Tregelles and Alford laboriously 
toiled in these same regions, uttering scarcely a syllable of self-lauda- 
tion, or any admiration of their own exhausting and prolonged toil. 
The independence and personal views of the present author may be 
some justification of a style which will bring down upon him some 
adverse criticism. 

Thus he appears to us to entertain very confident if not misleading 
opinions as to the transcendent excellence of the Textus Receptus. He 
condemns the principles on which Lachmann, Tregelles, and Tischendorf 
and others have reconstituted the text, but he uses strong words, even 
abusive terms, which appear to us utterly uncalled for, to denote modern 
dependence upon the Sinaitie and Vatican MSS. There is no sufficient 
grappling with the principle of modern recensionists, and little occurs 
beyond a reprobation of what he calls the ‘ Egyptian’ bondage, from 
which he preaches a new Exodus. This is taking advantage of a term 
of obloquy, to repudiate the Alexandrine group of MSS. He speaks of 
his list of erroneous and corrupt readings found in & and B, and 
adopted by the chief modern editors (with, of course, the exception 
of Dr. Scrivener) as a‘ mathematical’ proof of the invalidity of these 
MSS. But he has done little more than enumerate sundry now well- 
known readings, and cry ‘ Fie! for shame.’ In not a few of these, as 
we have recently endeavoured to show at some length, the internal 
evidence, as well as the other testimonies, pronounce strongly in favour 
of the reading of & and B. The whole question is assumed by Mr. 
McClellan when he tells us that these MSS., though admitted by him 
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to be the oldest in existence, are hopelessly corrupt. The worship 
of the Textus Receptus, notwithstanding the extraordinary value it 
may undoubtedly claim, is a very curious phenomenon on the part of 
such a learned, industrious, independent, and scholarly editor as Mr. 
McOlellan. We feel, moreover, that he has hampered his scholarship, 
and entangled himself in serious perplexities by his enthusiastic 
adherence to the theory of plenary and verbal inspiration of the four 
Gospels, and he has to reconcile it with facts, by a dissertation on the 
use of the words cimew Aéyewv, Addew, Ke. &e., in which he aims to 
show that when Jesus is said to ‘speak’ or ‘say’ certain things, the 
words that follow do not pretend to be His reported speech, but only 
accurately clothe and express His thought. 

It is difficult for us to give examples either of Mr. McClellan’s ‘ trans- 
‘lation’ or ‘harmony.’ A few specimens of such a vast undertaking 
would be like a brick from a great edifice, and could give no more 
accurate idea of the laborious workmanship from which it would be an 
excerpt. Still, a few ‘words’ may offer a hint of his method of mend- 
ing the vocabulary :—‘ Centurion,’ is replaced by ‘ Captain ;’ ‘ Band,’ by 
‘Regiment ;’ ‘Hell-fire,’ by the ‘ Burning Valley ;’ ‘ Publicans,’ by 
‘ Tax-gatherers ;’ ‘ Daily,’ inthe Lord’s Prayer, by ‘ Needful;’ ‘ Penny,’ 
by ‘Shilling.’ He has not altered the translation of ‘ devils,’ or intro- 
duced Hades into the text for ‘hell.’ ‘Advocate’ is the substitute for 
‘ Comforter,’ and ‘ Fatherless’ for ‘ Comfortless,’ in John xiv. 

As he does not accept the edSoxias of the Vatican MSS. and of other 
authorities for Luke ii. 14, he translates ‘Good pleasure among men,’ 
which is sufficiently ambiguous. 

Though we may often differ in details from the results arrived at by 
this learned author, we heartily acknowledge that his work must be 
allowed to be a remarkable monument of zeal and literary devotion 
to one of the grandest of all themes, that it furnishes the student with 
a thesaurus of first-hand investigations into the text and its meaning, 
that it manfully grapples with many difficult questions, and often throws 
bss garg light upon the sacred text. It should be remembered that 
it did not come within the scope and object of the writer to meet such 
difficulties as those we by the anonymons author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion,’ and that the volume breathes throughout the spirit of 
= loyal veneration and love for the Word of God and its glorious 

eme. 


Sermons preached in St. James’s Chapel, York-street, London. 
Second Series. By the Rev. Sroprorp A. Brooke, M.A., 
to the Queen. Henry 8S. King 
and Co. 


Mr. Brooke is pre-eminently a practical preacher. He is more con- 
cerned with impressions than convictions, though he seeks to make the 
one subserve the other. He does not affect a stringent logical result, 
and would not always, perhaps, be careful to defend himself on the 
score of abstract consistency. He prefers the teaching of poets to that 
of theologians ; at allevents, as has been very well said, he would admit 
that he has really learned more from the one than from the other. 
Some of these sermons are good examples of their own particular style. 
They deal directly with some of the vices of the age. “He speaks 

lainly, for instance, of the French plays, and the crowds they drew 

rom high society. So he-treats a score of other matters, frankly, 
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directly, honestly. Yet he never descends to mere colloquialism, or 
sacrifices personal dignity in the doing of it. Throughout there is 
evidence of large culture, which balances and carries off the air of 
freedom which occasionally makes itself felt. As a whole, we do not 
rate this volume quite so high as the former one; but two or three of 
the sermons are more striking. Notably is this true of those on the 
‘Victims of Fate’ and the ‘Shipwrecks of Fate,’ which touch topics 
special to the time. The first sermon in the volume—‘ The Changed 
‘Aspect of Christian Theology ’—is, however, the most valuable, and 
the most perfectly thought out. In it Mr. Brooke makes claim for a 
larger-hearted theology, one which will do something to harmonize the 
wide ideas that have through various agencies, recent poetry among the 
rest, come to connect the idea of Man with the eternal nature of God; 
and in the course of the sermon he says much which has our sympathy, 
only he does not face the question—Why it comes that there lies so deep - 
in man’s nature the need for a theology? Considering the time wk 
Mr. Brooke has given to the study of Wordsworth and the poets, we 
wonder at his very incorrect citations. Surely this is a very bad 
version of Wordsworth’s fine lines from the ‘ Ode to Duty :-— 


‘ Eternal Lawgiver! Yet thou dost wear 
The Godhezd’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything more fair 
Than is the smile upon thy face. 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the immortal heavens, through thee, 
are fresh and strong.’ 
The word ‘immortal’ here instead of ‘ most ancient,’ alters the meaning 
entirely. 


Law and God. By W. Pace Roserts, M.A., Vicar of Eye, 
Suffolk. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This small volume of sermons treats on a few themes which may be 
said to lie at the foundation of all religion. The preacher, in handling 
these elementary topics, desires the reader ‘not to conclude that 
‘ because he only treats of primitive strata that he is an unbeliever in 
‘later formations.’ This remark is only fair to himself and to those who 
would criticise these sermons from some other standpoint than that of the 
writer. ‘They have received high praise from the press; the Spectator, 
if we remember right, classing them among the most original and able 
sermons of the day. We do not go as far as this; we may say of them, 
in general, that they are sermons of the type of the late Mr. Robertson of 
Brighton. They have a certain family likeness with his, and while 
much more than echoes, we may distinctly trace in them the same 
veins cf thought and the same free and unconventional handling of sacred 
subjects. To illustrate our meaning we cannot do better than refer to the 
sermon on the text, ‘Our God is a consuming fire-’ Mr. Roberts begins 
by stating that ‘this verse, like several others, has been used as alarming 
‘conclusions for sermons on the misery of those who are hopelessly 
‘cast away. ‘To produce what is called revival, the quenchiless fires of 


‘torment have been displayed and described to frighten men into the 


‘love of God ; and then, when human imagination and presumption have 
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‘ reached their limit, the Bible has been summoned to seal the revelation, 
* and the stern conclusion has been “ Our God is a consuming fire.”’ In 
opposition to the careless uncritical use of texts, the preacher goes on to 
point out its true meaning and its connection with the context. He shows 
that ‘God is a consuming fire of all untruths, temporary expedients, and 
‘ provisional definitions, and veils and coverings of spiritual and material 
‘ ritualism; the bodily ritual of forms and garments, and the spiritual 
‘ ritual of imperfect doctrines and ideas—all these He will consume and 
“is evermore consuming, but that which cannot be shaken must remain.’ 
This is a true exegesis, and there is much more of this kind in this 
modest little volume. They are the sermons of a quiet, thoughtful, 
earnest preacher who has revolted from the excessive doctrinalism of the 
two leading parties in the Church and is striking out a middle course of 
his own. More than this we cannot say of them; perhaps higher merit 
than this, or the pretension to originality, Mr. Roberts himself would be 
the first to disclaim. 


Scripture, Proverbs—Illustrated, Annotated, and Applied. By 
Franors Jacox. Hodder and Stoughton. 


There are two or three writers upon whom we have exhausted both 
our epithets and our ingenuity. Mr. Jacox is one of them. His books 
are as like each other in general characteristics as forests and gardens 
and mountains are; unfailing and charming in their diversity and fresh- 
ness, they are so much alike inthe characteristics which present themselves 
to the reviewer, especially where he has to compress the salient features 
of a book into a sentence, that it must suffice to refer our readers to 
almost any number of this Review for the last three or four years. We 
will only say, therefore, that the present volume consists of a nearer 
approach to sermons than any that have preceded it. But sermons— 
why, bless us, any one of them has wealth enough of anecdotal and 
literary illustration to make a reputation. Open where one will, one 
finds some good anecdote or quotation, or illustrative reference, and all 
so pertinent, that they seem a natural growth. If this be not genius, 
what is? Here are fifty-two of these compositions. One wonders 
whether Mr. Jacox ever preached them, and if so, what his hearers 
thought. Certainly they would not sleep. Whatever they might be as 
sermons, they are delightful reading. 


Minutes of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, while engaged 
in preparing their Directory for Church Government, Con- 
Session of Faith, and Catechism (November, 1644, to March, . 
1649), from Transcripts of the Originals, procured by a 
Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
Edited for the Committee by the Rev. ALExanper F. 
Mircuett, D.D., and the Rev. Jonn Srruruers, LL.D. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


Few documents connected with the theological and ecclesiastical 
history of England are more interesting than the records of the sittings 
of the Westminster Assembly, contained in three folio MS. volumes 

reserved in Dr. Williams’ library, now located in its new building in 

rafton-street, which are supposed to have come into Dr. Williams’ 
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possession from Dr. William Bates’ library. Of these the present volume 
is a transcript. The MS. is almost entirely in the handwriting of 
Adoniram Byfield. In addition to the formal business minutes, notes 
of the debates appear to have been taken, and are here given. The 
only departure from literal transcription seems to be the modernized 
spelling in which, after some hesitation, it was at length resolved the 
minutes should be printed. 

The Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
have done good service in publishing this interesting document, from 
which the Church historian will glean much that is interesting. Its 
publication a little earlier would have saved Dr. Stoughton a good deal 
of laborious deciphering of crabbed handwriting and obscure contrac- 
tions. Here is a curious entry, June 17, 1645—‘ That the members of 
‘the Assembly do not bring any new books or other books into the 
‘ Assembly to read privately during the sitting of the Assembly.’ Dr. 
Mitchell contributes a long and carefully written introduction on the 
Character of the Assembly’s Doctrinal Standards. 


A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, &c. By Jonn Peter 
Lancer, D.D. Translated, &., by Puitie Scnarr, D.D. 
Vol. VII. of the Old Testament. Zhe Book of Job, a rhyth- 
mical version, with Introduction and Annotations. By 
Prof. Taytor Lewis, LL.D. A Commentary. By Orro 
ZocktER, D.D. Translated from the German, with addi- 
tions by Prof. L. J. Evans, D.D., together with a general 
introduction to the Poetical Books. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 

The Two Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians. By CuristT1an 
Friepricn Kine. Translated from the Second Revised 
Edition by Daniet W. Poor, D.D., Pastor of Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, N. J. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


The general introduction to the poetical books of Holy Scripture is 
from the pen of Dr. Schaff, and though written currente calamo is very 
pleasant and instructive. There is a brief characterisation of the 

oetical fragments of the entire Bible; special attention is given to the 
ooks of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles. Mr. 
Taylor Lewis then proceeds to a laborious aid valuable exhibition of 
‘The Theism of the Book of Job,’ under this broad title introducing the 
whole question of the Biblical theology of the future life. There is a 
fine healthy criticism of the entire theory of the future, and of the 
comparative silence of the Old Testament on the theme, together with fair 
deductions from the spiritual elevation and communion with ‘ the 
Eternal’ with which the sacred minstrelsy abounds. This is followed 
by a careful and scholarly exhibition of the great theological purpose of 
the Book of Job. We wish Mr. Lewis had grappled with the views of 
Mr. Froude in his celebrated essay, or with those propounded in 
Kuenen’s ‘ History of Israel.’ He does provide material with which 
to deal with both, though the treatise is more hermeneutical than 
critical. ‘Job’ is treated as a dramatic poem, but ‘ subjectively true’ 
in detail, the supernatural element accompanying it indicating objective 
historical facts. Mr. Lewis then introduces a rhythmic version - the 
PF 
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entire book, with notes, and he appends ‘Dissertations on the most 
difficult passages of the poem.’ ‘This is all introductory to the 
voluminous work of Otto Zockler, D.D., in which ‘the Book of Job is 
theologically and homiletically expounded.’ Dr. Zockler discusses the 
date, and refers it to the age which produced the Solomonic literature. He 
discusses the relation of Job to the phraseology and theology of Isaiah and 
Amos, and sees so many indications of the period of Hezekiah, that he is 
disposed to place it at that epoch. He vindicates the integrity of the poem, 
aaniing the prologue and epilogue, together with Elihu’s speeches ; he 
ives a Sadik amaiees of the entire contents, and recites the abundant 
on of the whole subject. Then follows the Commentary. We 
can confidently say that here is more material than in the magna 
moralia of Gregory the Great, or in the thirteen volumes of Caryl on 
Job; and that the scholarship, the extent of the researches, and the 
genuine interpretation effected render the work far more valuable than 
the celebrated productions of either the Pope or the Puritan. 
The second volume is the sixth of Lange’s ‘ New Testament Commen- 
tary on the Holy Scriptures,’ which is being translated, with additions, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Philip Schaff. Though it has been pub- 


‘ lished for some years, it has never passed, until the — time, under 


our notice. It corresponds with the remaining volumes of this most 
valuable series in the exhaustive character of its treatment. The 
‘introduction,’ as we have observed on previous occasions, is not equal 
in character or value to the exegetical and doctrinal portions of the 
work, and leaves many —- of prime interest untouched; but Dr. 
Kling, who was at once learned and evangelical, has successfully dealt 
with the numerous problems which a discussion of these epistles 
demanded from him. His translation has interwoven into the text the 
opinions of Hodge, Alford, Stanley, and other American and English 
commentators on these epistles, and thrown the whole into the form of a 
thoroughly English work. He has not scrupled to give the sense rather 
than the precise idiom of the original. This method has its advantages, 
but is open to some objection. Both writer and translator lay emphasis 
on the premillennial advent of our Lord, and on the vast period that is to 
intervene between the first and second resurrection. The volume is 
enriched by doctrinal, ethical, homiletical, and practical comments on 
each paragraph. 


The True Text of the Old Testament; with some Remarks on the 
Language of the Jews. By the Rev. James Bropir, A.M. 
Johnstone and Hunter. 


_ Mr. Brodie presents evidence to show that there is some plausibility 
in the hypothesis that the Septuagint version of the Old Testament 
represents an older and truer text of the Hebrew canonical scripture than 
that furnished by the Masoretic text. Unlike a recent author who 
utterly condemns the Septuagint and its influence upon the ancient and 
modern versions, he seems to think that the deviations from the Hebrew 
text are to be accounted for only by the presence of authentic copy. 
He takes no account of the numerous proofs afforded of helpless and 
obvious misunderstanding of the text on the part of some of the trans- 
lators. He thinks that the adoption of the Septuagint chronology would 
solve most of our difficulties, and that a version of our translation should 
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be under the tutelage of the Septuagint rather than of the great light 
thrown by the study of cognate languages upon the Hebrew text. 

It is somewhat curious to find this advice coupled with an attempt to 
disprove the existence of the Aramaic vernacular of the time of our 
Lord, and an endeavour to refute the conclusion of Diodati, Hug, and Dr. 
Alexander Roberts, on the language ——— by our Lord and His 
apostles. We do not think he fairly deals with the arguments of Dr. 
Roberts, who never (as our author affirms) asserts that Greek was the 
only tongue spoken in Palestine. On the contrary, he throughout his 
most subtle and cumulative argument maintains that the Jews were 
bilingual, and that at the time of our Lord this peculiarity was far more 
displayed in Galilee of the Gentiles than in Jerusalem. The careful 
treatment of this interesting question by Dr. Roberts has not received 
adequate recognition or examination by modern scholars, and we do not 
think that Mr. Brodie is equal to the task of refuting his ingenious 
speculation. His acquaintance with the literature of this and other 
matters discussed in the present volume is singularly slender. 


The Dirge of Coheleth in Ecelesiastes wii. discussed and lite- 
rally Interpreted. By the Rev. C. Taytor, M.A., Fellow 
and Divinity Lecturer, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Williams and Norgate. 


This brief but learned treatise quite demolishes in our opinion the 
anatomical rendering of the celebrated dirge on death in Ecclesiastes xii. 
The author does full justice to the interpretation which he rejects, and 
which has been sustained by the high scholarship of Umbreit and Ging 
berg ; but we think he shows that the literal rendering of the passage is 
all that is required to bring out the rich dramatic representation of the 
changes effected by the death of the head of a household. Great use is 
made by Mr. Taylor of cognate dialects, of Oriental poetry, and of 
Biblical usage. The volume is an interesting specimen of careful and 
exhaustive exegesis. 


A Commentary on Ecclesiastes. By Rev. T. Petuam Date, 
M.A. Rivingtons. 


It is no small advantage to know an author's standpoint. Of this, 
happily, we are able to inform the reader on the authority of the author. 
‘he distinctive feature of this commentary is the great attention and 
weight assigned to the translation of the LXX. On this point, Mr. Dale 
adopts a view which on the surface of it is improbable, viz., that the 
Greek version is an interlinear translation, made with the idea that those 


who used it had the Hebrew text before them; that it was an early 


instance of Locke’s interlinear translations. He protests against the 
strange renderings of the Greek version being dismissed aa palpable 
errors, and regards it as a very good translation ; the translators always 
endeavouring to give the best possible rendering of the passage before 
them. He, moreover, believes that the ‘meaning compounded of the 
meanings of the LX X.’s rendering, to use a mathematical simile,’ will give 
us often the precise shade of signification of the Hebrew of which we are 
in search. This commentary abounds in exemplifications of this principle. 
The author informs us that he has devoted all his Hebrew and Greek studies 
to the investigation of the meaning of this one book in the sacred canon. 
A homo unius libri, as he styles himself, is a rara avis in these days, and 
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one is quite curious to see the result of a ‘microscopic attention to the 
* grammar of the writer and a minute and careful ana ‘bry of every form 
* and expression he uses.’ And we gladly acknowledge that the work is one 
of more than average value and interest. Mr. Dale is always thoughtful, 
and frequently independent. The candour and modesty with which he 
puts forth his views completely disarm criticism. It is the modesty of 
knowledge, and not of ignorance. He lays claim to nothing absolutely 
new, and lays no special stress upon any grammatical point, except the 
difference in meaning between the contracted and uncontracted form of 
the relative, which have generally been regarded the same. He leaves the 
Solomonic authorship of the book an open question, although evidently 
inclined to that opinion, and as we think in the face of irresistible evi- 
dence, arising from the general character of the book and the peculiarities 
of the language. He makes the design of Koheleth to work out and 
exemplify the concluding aphorism of the whole, ‘ Fear God, and keep 
His commandments.’ The chief faults of the volume before us arise 
from the same source as its excellencies, viz., that, being a man of one 
book, the author's knowledge of Hebrew is not sufficiently comprehensive, 
and he has given too little evidence of acquaintance with the labours of 
modern grammarians. He also lays far too much stress and reliance on 
the Septuagint version—a translation so full of mistakes cannot be of 
much real weight in critical matters. In his own translation of the 
original he has aimed at expressing too much, and the result is an 
excessive literalness, and often a false emphasis. Mr. Dale, however, 
has entered heartily and patiently into his subject, and treated it with 
great care and discrimination. Our thanks are but poor pay for the 
patient toil he has bestowed upon this difficult book ; and although he has 
bestowed so many years of intelligent thought upon so small a portion of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, we assure him they have not been wasted. The 
— lessons and the fresh light are an ample recompense for all the 
our. 


Ecclesiastes: a Contribution to its Interpretation ; an Exegetical 
Analysis, and a Translation; with Notes. By Tuomas 
Tyter, M.A., Prizeman in Hebrew and New Testament 
Greek of the University of London, Author of ‘Jehovah, 
the Redeemer God,’ &e. Williams and Norgate. 


All Biblical scholars admit that the Book of Ecclesiastes is beset with 
difficulties ; nor can it be said that any interpreter has fully succeeded 
in removing them. Its authorship, its date, and the general tone and 
spirit of its teaching have elicited different and conflicting opinions. 
And it is probable that no amount of investigation or accuracy of 
research and scholarship will lead to general agreement on these points. 
The older and traditional view that Solomon was the author of the book 
is now generally relinquished ; and the opinion held by the most eminent 
scholars is, that it is a case of personated authorship. Mr. Tyler, after a 
critical examination of the Hebrew term, rendered ‘ preacher,’ seems 
inclined to think that it is the personification of an ideal assembly of 
Jewish philosophers. The unity and the discrepancies pervading the 
Book he conceives both tend to confirm this view. Its date he fixes at 
about 200 years B.c., the tone and character of its teachings conducting 
him to this be pore Its doctrines or philosophical theories he traces 
to the blended influence of Stoicism and Epicureanism, which had found 
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their way into Judea. But although with great ability and scholarship 
Mr. Tyler contends for this view of the teachings of the Book, we are 
more disposed to accept that of Bleek, who assigns them a higher and 
purer range than the philosophy of Greece ever reached. Still, the 
author’s opinion merits earnest and thoughtful consideration, and his 
book as a whole may be regarded as a useful contribution to theological 
science. His introduction takes up all questions bearing on the author- 
ship, character, and design of the Book; his exegetical analysis is, on 
his own ground, an admirable example of luminous exegesis; and his 
translation, although not in all cases an improvement on the authorized 
version, is, together with its notes, the fruit of ripe and accurate scholar- 
ship, and will prove a valuable aid to those who desire to bestow a careful 
examination on the Book of Ecclesiastes. 


Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistle to the Romans. 
By Heinrich Aveusr Witnerm Meyer, Th.D.  Trans- 
lated from the Fifth Edition of the German by the Rev. 
Moorr, B.A., and the Rev. Epwix Jounson, 
B.A.; the Translation Revised and Edited by Witi1am 
P. Dickson, D.D. Vol. II. The Gospel of St. John, Trans- 
lated from the Fifth Edition of the German by the Rev. 
Urwicx, M.A.; the Translation Revised and 
Edited by G. Freperick Crompiz, D.D. Vol. J. 


The latter work received Dr. Meyer’s careful revision at the close of 
the year 1868, and embodies, in a careful and learned introduction, his 
criticisms on the latest results of the Johannine Controversy. Dr. Meyer, 
whose liberal sympathies are open to all advances of scientific truth, and 
whose fidelity to conviction ensures their fullest consideration, gives in 
his. renewed and established confidence to the apostolic authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. How this can be designated traditional or prejudiced 
belief it is not easy to see, in the light of the fact that Renan has, from 
an ultra-theological standpoint, come to the same conclusion. Consum- 
mate scholarship and something like exegetical genius unite in Dr. Meyer 
in a degree to which it would be difficult to find a parallel. When aman 
can write as follows concerning the conclusions of Baur and others, which 
are absolutely destructive of his own, his candour and truth-loving are 
well nigh perfect: ‘Should they succeed in demonstrating that the 
‘ declaration of the Gospel’s apostolic birth as written by ali the Christian 


_ ‘centuries is erroneous, we would have to do honour to the truth, which 


‘in that case, also, though painful at first, could not fail to prove itself 
‘that which maketh free.’ 


The Epistle to the Hebrews: a Justification of its National Title 
and Character, and an Exposition of Controverted Passages in 
conformity therewith. The Donnellan Lectures, preached 
before the University of Dublin in the years 1871 and 1872. 
By Joun Leecu, M.A., T.C.D. Rivingtons. 

It cannot be questioned that grave, if not insuperable difficulties, 
attach to several passages of the Epistle to the Hebrews, on the suppo- 
sition generally accepted, that it was addressed to the believing portion 
of the Jewish people. Almost all commentators have striven to remove 
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these difficulties, and to bring them into harmony with the common con- 
ception of the design of the Epistle. Still the solutions seemed forced, 
and not altogether satisfactory. The question then arises, is there any 
more excellent way by which the things hard to be understood might be 
relieved or explained? Mr. Leech thinks he has discovered that way ; 
nor can it be questioned that his view relieves certain difficulties, and 
gives fitness and adaptation to the general tone of the Epistle. He 
regards the Epistle as addressed to the Jewish people as a whole, and 
its exhortations, warnings, and covenanted privileges as having reference 
to them as a nation. Without endorsing this view as altogether satisfac- 
tory, we cannot but admit that Mr. Leech evinces considerable critical 
skill, and no ordinary force of reasoning in working it out. Moreover, 
his uniform fairness and dispassionate tone are worthy of all com- 
mendation, and cannot fail to secure for his lectures acceptance as an 
honest and enlightened attempt to elueidate Divine truth. 


Expository Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews. First Series. 
Chapters I.— VII. By Avotpn Sapuir. John F. Shaw 
and Oo. 


Being pulpit expositions, these lectures are of course popular rather 
than scholastic. a Saphir, however, has evidently read up for his 
subject, if not at original sources, yet in such translations as are access- 
ible to English students. The rich and somewhat unctuous evangelical 
style of Mr. Saphir has, of course, very full expression here, but his 
treatment is ‘adliane, and is well under critical control. The lectures 
are likely to be useful, especially in these days of pretentious priestism ; 
for the parallel between Sonik priestism ak the claims of the pseudo- 
Christian priests of our own day scarcely need be pointed out. 


A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By D. D. 
Wuepon, D.D. of the American Methodist Church. The 
Gospels. Hodder and Stoughton. 

This is avery sensible commentary, replete with sound information, un- 
disturbed by the angry tempest of doubtful and reckless criticism with 
which the Gospels have been assailed. Dr. Whedon has illustrated his 
pages with woodcuts and coloured maps, and has made the reader of his 
commentary aware of all the light which modern travel and geographical 
research have thrown on the Evangelic history. He has not burdened 
his pages with the signs of literary research, but his views, while strongly 
conservative, are expressed with candour and breadth. He gives no 
quarter to Restorationists, or Destructionists, or Baptists, or Romanists, 
and he loses no opportunity of maintaining his theological position. He 
presumes his reader to be perfectly innocent of any complicity with 
medern German criticism. Scarcely any information is supplied on the 

uestion of the authorship or authenticity of the Gospels. Nevertheless, 
the class especially addressed in this popular commentary will not be 

The Imitation of Christ. Four Books. ‘Translated from the 
Latin. By W. Benuam, B.D., Vicar of Margate. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


Mr. Benham, in his Preface, discusses the authorship of the ‘De 
Imitatione.’ He maintains that it was in existence in the thirteenth 
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century, which is fatal to the claim of Thomas Kempis, wio was born 
in 1380, and to that of John Gerson, Chancellor of the University of 
Paris, who died in 1429. That it was the work of aJohn Gerson he holds 
to be demonstrated. Bellarmine, Mabillon, and the Benedictines, as well 
as one of the oldest of the MSS., attribute the work to him. Mr. Ben- 
ham concludes that he was John Gerson, Abbot of Vercelli. Notwith- 
standing the evidence which has convinced Mr. Benham, we still think 
with the Sorbonne and with Mr. Hallam, that the presumption is with 
Thomas von Kempen. We must, however, for details of the evidence, refer 
our readers to Hallam’s admirable summary in his ‘ List of Extracts.’ 
Even Mr. Benham’s publication retains A Kempis’ name on the title 
page. Mr. Benham has thought a new translation from the Latin 
necessary. It reads smoothly, and gives the sense accurately, although 
occasionally it passes into paraphrase. The publishers have embodied 
it in an ornamental little volume, with bordered pages, after the manner 
of the ‘Dame of Death.’ 


The Historie Origin of the Bible: a Handbook of Principal 
Facts from the best recent authorities, German and English. 
By Cone Bessett, A.M. With an Introduction 
by Professor Rosweitt D. Hircucocx, D.D., of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. Edinburgh: W. 
Oliphant and Co. 


The history of any great literary work—its origin, its transmission, 
its versions, the critical tests to which it has been subjected—is fraught 
with special interest to every scholar and student of the past. No record 
of dynasties or genealogies of kings tells so much of real progress and of the 
vitality of truth as the pedigree of a book. And of no book is this so 
supremely true as of the Bible. Its historic origin and transmission are 
not only blended with the most important questions of the past, but 
clearly demonstrate its superhuman character. To trace the pedigree 
of the Bible, then, and to recount the vicissitudes through which it has 
passed, in coming down to us through so many ages, is one of the most 
vital and important tasks to which a writer can address himself. It 
demands scholarship, critica! skill, insight, and patient research. The 
perusal of this admirable volume will convince every reader that its 
author is eminently distinguished by these qualifications. With great 
clearness and felicity of arrangement he traces the history of the English 
Bible, from the earliest Saxon translations down to our present autho- 
rized version; and treats with sufficient fulness, and with the accuracy 
of true scholarship, of the written text, the ancient versions, and the 
canon of the New Testament; also of the language, manuscripts, versions, 
and general textual history of the Old Testament, together with its canon 
and the origin of its separate books. In addition, the volume is enriched 
with some valuable appendices, in which the leading opinions respecting 
revision are given, and the character and claims of the Apocryphal 
books are discussed. As a whole, Mr. Bessell’s treatise is one of the 
best and most complete we have met with on the subject. It embraces 
more than any single volume which treats of the important questions 
discussed, and will be found a most valuable addition to the library of 
every theological student and scholar. 
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God in Consciousness: The Immovable Foundation of Super- 
natural Religion. By JoserpH Morris, Minister of 
Brunswick Chapel, Bristol. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is a remarkable and suggestive pamphlet. The author shows 
how it is possible to find in consciousness such a vision of God that we 
know Him to bz, as surely as we know our own ego; thus, we ourselves 
are evidence of the presence and character of God. A considerable 

ortion of the argument flows into verse, at once strong and tender, and 
if the style is rhapsodical it reveals very clearly the intensity of a 
powerful thinker, and the dazzling effect produced upon a sensitive 
spirit by the awful intimate presence of the Most High. The author 
guards his specialty from pantheistic inferences, and displays an eager 
loyalty to Christ. The full merits of the method and the argument are 
partially concealed by the brevity and the passionate rhetoric of the 
treatment; but some worried souls may and will find peace in it. 


History of the Conflict between Religion and Science. By J. W. 
Draper, M.D., Professor of the University of New York. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


Dr. Draper has already made his mark on this subject by his history 
of European civilization, in which, following the lines of Buckle and 
Lecky, he has traced out the history of civilization as the revolt of the 
human intellect against the authority of the Church. That the history 
of ten centuries is little else than this conflict is not to be denied. From 
the tenth to the sixteenth century the conflict went on with various 
issues, and it has ended at last, as we should hope, in the emancipation 
of the intellect from the swaddling-bands of Church authority. But we 
take the part for the whole if we suppose that pure science, or the 
knowledge of nature, as such, will produce civilization. It is a condition 
of progress, we admit, and an inseparable one; but there is such a thing 
as social science, in which knowledge, as such, plays only a subordinate 
part, and this is the element which Mr. Draper overlooks. A much 
juster thinker, and certainly not one prejudiced on our side, Mr. John 

lorley, has observed this. In his remarks on the Encyclopedists, in a 
recent number of the /ortnightly, he observes, that ‘ the mere scientists 
‘ were weak in their revolt against authority, for this reason—that they 
‘had grasped the scientific idea, but they lacked the social idea. ‘his 
‘ function,’ he adds, ‘so immeasurably more important than the mere 
‘ discovery of any number of physical relations, it was the glory of the 
‘Church to have discharged with as much success as the conditions 
‘permitted. We are told, indeed, by writers ignorant alike of human 
Sctors and human nature, that only physical science can improve the 
‘social condition of man. The common sense of the world always 
‘ rejects this gross fallacy. ‘The acquiescence for so many centuries in 
‘the power of the great directing organization of Western Europe, 
‘notwithstanding its intellectual inadequateness, was the decisive 
* expression of this rejection.’ 

r. Morley has here hit the blot in such treatises as those of Buckle, 
Lecky, and Draper. They all represent the negative side of modern 
eg gi revolt, on intellectual grounds, from Church authority. 

ut the positive side finds no expression in their theory of progress. 
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Whether a new Church can be formed on the idea of Humanity alone, 
as the Comtist dreams, we forbear to inquire; and perhaps Mr. Morley 
himself would be unwilling to follow M. Comte in his scheme of a 
Church of the future; but it is certain that no mere system of knowledge 
can produce results, moral and social, such as those on which our ideas of 
modern progress are builtup. This isthe weak element in Mr. Draper’s 
book. His book is an eloquent indictment against the Church of Rome, 
in which all Protestants will agree. But when he tells us that ‘ Igno- 
rance is the mother of devotion,’ and that ‘ Knowledge is power,’ we 
suspect that he is using fine phrases which, like base money, he has not 
rung on the counter. We have no space to expose the fallacy that 
‘knowledge is power.’ Happily, for Bacon’s credit, he said nothing of 
the kind, but something very different ; and yet Dr. Draper uses it as if 
it were a kind of ‘ prerogative instance’ of the modern Organum. 

Still, with these drawbacks, the book is one of remarkable merit. 
It may be read from cover to cover. His sketch of the contributions 
to science of the Alexandrian and Arab philosophers, from the third to 
the tenth centuries, is a remarkable chapter. As a history of the 
corruptions of religion, and the crimes committed in her sacred name, it 
is a work which no Christian can fail to read without a painful interest. 
If it deepens our detestation of mere Church authority, and teaches us 
to call no man master but One, it will have served its purpose. It is 
only a weak class of Christians who will call the tendency of such a 
book sceptical. To our mind it only confirms our faith in the truth of 
prophecy, that the history of medieval Christianity is the history of 
that apostacy, or falling away from the faith and revelation of the Man 
of Sin, which Paul told the Thessalonians should take place. 


Natural Science, Religious Creeds, and Scripture Truth. By 
Dantet Rem. William Blackwood and Sons. 


The author of this treatise gives abundant proof of being a diligent as 
well as profound student of the Scriptures. The reader, indeed, will 
often be unable to follow him in his speculations, and yet will seldom 
fail to be engaged and interested by his reasoning. Mr. Reid traverses 
Creeds with a freedom not too common among avowed defenders of 
Christian doctrine, and that will hardly escape censure. At the same 
time, he is conservative enough to have a good word for them, as 
‘defensive outposts of the great citadel of Scripture Truth.’ His atti- 
tude towards N atural Science is respectful, tolerant, and favourable to 
the highest efforts of scientific inquiry, while utterly doubtful of 
scientific theories reaching far into the greater mysteries of cosmical 
life and history. The burden of his lesson is that the inspired writings 
supply light on the origin of the material frame of Nature, and on the 
great problems of the Divine purpose and government which Science 
cannot give, and that the more ambitious speculators on scientific data 
would do well to bow more before this altar of truth than they do. Of 
Mr. Reid’s own contributions on this path to the harmony of Scriptural 
intimations with the results of scientific research, we cannot enter upon 
any criticism. A simple enumeration of some of the more striking 
points would exceed our space. But we rise from a perusal of the book 
with the reflection that if a lay student of the Holy Scriptures can do 
so much as this, it is the last thing to be supposed that their powerful 
influences, whether on Faith or Reason, are by any means exhausted. 
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Science and Scripture ; or, the Work of Redemption in its Relation 
to the Universe. By Rev. James Bropiz. Johnstone, 
Hunter, and Co. 


This is the work of a devout and earnest man, who has felt the shock 
which a just appreciation of the magnitude and splendour of the cosmos 
imparts when these are contrasted with the apparent insignificance of 
man. The perplexity thus occasioned was enhanced to the writer by 
the statements of Holy Scripture, which represented the creation and 
redemption of man as the final cause of all material things. Mr. Brodie 
has attempted to reveal the process by which he has reached a perfect 
satisfaction and repose of mind. The volume deals with—I. The nature 
and character of God as revealed (a) in creation, () as made known by 
the records of the past, and (c) as revealed in His Word. This is fol- 
lowed by—II. A treatment of the design of God in the work undertaken 
for man; and reviews, in a cursory fashion, the Biblical theology of Old 
and New Testament. In the third place, the author discusses a special 
theory of his own for reconciling the supposed science of the first few 
chapters of Genesis with the facts of the case. The book is well meant, 
and extremely modest and temperate in tone; but it does not grapple 
with the great difficulties of the problem in a way likely to satisfy those 
who have felt, from the standpoint of modern physics, the incidence of 
the doubt to which Mr. Brodie refers. 


Pastoral Theology: a Treatise on the Office and Duties of the 
Christian Pastor. By the late Parrick Farrzatrn, D.D. 
With a Biographical Sketch by Rev. James Dops, Dunbar. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Dr. Fairbairn had completed the preparation of this work for the 
press before his death in August last. It is a course of lectures which, 
as Theological Professor in the Free Church College in Glasgow, he had 
repeatedly delivered to his students. It, therefore, has undergone that 
exceptionally careful and minute revision which such frequent repetition 
enables. It will be remembered that a year or two ago Dr. Fairbairn 
published a very valuable work on ‘The Pastoral Epistles,’ also the fruit 
of his professorial prelections. This work may be regarded as a sequel 
to that. It traces the usual course of such prelections, and discusses all 
that pertains to the nature and the duties of the pastoral office. The 
usual directions about pastoral visiting, catechising, &c., after the 
Scottish Presbyterian tradition, are given—with perhaps a little more 
rigidity than many English pastors would think expedient; but Dr. 
Fairbairn concedes a discretionary liberty which is, perhaps, sufficient. 
The volume is old-fashioned, and somewhat provincial; it hardly realizes 
the different conditions of our English Church life, and especially of the 
life of our large cities, but it contains wise and useful counsels. 


Catholic Reform: Letters, Fragments, Discourses. By Fatuer 
HyacintHe. Translated by Madame Hyacintyz. With 
Preface by ArtHuR PEenruyn Dean of West- 
minster. Macmillan and Co. 


Dean Stanley has prefixed to this volume a paper on the ‘Old 
Catholics ’ first read at Sion College, afterwards printed in the Contem- 
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sores Review, and which is provocative of much criticism. It amusingly 
lustrates the Dean’s pete oh power of seeing what he wisises to see, 
and his equally marvellous inability to see more than the angle of any- 
thing. The principle maintained in it is that the chief duty of a dis- 
sentient from a church is to remain in it, and to convert it; that all exist- 
ing Nonconformists ought, therefore, to be within the pale of the 
Establishment; that all churches have their Ultramontanes and Old 
Catholics ; and that there is advantage in their co-existence together. 

The miscellaneous contents of the substance of the volume are very 
interesting ; they throw fresh light upon the movements which have led 
to the present position of the Old Catholics, and upon the noble 
character of Pére Hyacinthe himself. The correspondence with Arch- 
bishop Darboy exhibits his character in a very favourable light. He 
was one of the most strenuous opponents of the Vatican dogma. This 
is not the place for discussing the position and prospects of the Old 
Catholics. We heartily wish them success, but our desires are stronger 
than our faith. If they succeed, it will be the first time that a half-way 
and hesitating movement has succeeded. The timid and tender feeling 
towards the Church of Rome which Dr. Déllinger and Pére Hyacinthe 
avow, and which Dean Stanley commends, would have rendered Luther’s 
great work an abortion. He who attempts to ride two horses at once 
generally comes to the ground. The Old Catholic movement will, we 
fear, be little more than old Eli’s ‘Nay, nay, my sons.’ Churches so 
thoroughly superstitious and rotten as the Church of Rome demand 
reformers of a more muscular type. Between Protestantism and 
Romanism, apostolical succession, sacramentarian grace, and absolute - 
authority on the one hand, and spiritual validity, spiritual influences, 
and spiritual freedom on the other, there is no middle term—the pal- 
pable hesitancy and feebleness of the movement is the natural result of 
attempting one. Only the fire of the Lord can consume such evil, and 
its process is gathering, rapid and thorough. 


The Genesis of the New England Churches. By Leonarp Bacon. 
With Illustrations. New York: Harper Brothers. 


Dr. Bacon is perhaps the highest authority in Congregational history 
and antiquities in the United States. Almost instinctively his brethren 
turn to him for information, and the most competent of them would 
hesitate before differing from his conclusions. He himself gracefully 
acknowledges his obligations to the only man who can pretend to stand 
near his throne—Dr. H. M. Dexter, whose forthcoming work on the 
Pilgrim Fathers we are expecting with much interest. We scarcely see, 
however, the motif of this book—it pretends to no original investiga- 
tion, it adds nothing new to the oft-told story, and it tells it in only a 
very fragmentary way. 

A preliminary historical sketch of some two hundred pages connects 
the Church at Serooby with the apostolic churches; and from this point, 
passing over to the Separatists at Amsterdam, John Robinson and the 
sojourn at Leyden, the Voyage of the May/lower, and the Landing of the 
Pilgrims, Dr. Bacon at length enters upon the history of the New English 
churches, of the genesis of which, from a.D. 1621 to a.p. 1629, he gives 
us an account. The chief points of the narrative are the state of things 
at Plymouth immediately subsequent to the landing, and the bitter sor- 
rows of the Pilgrims during the first two or three years. They were in 
constant danger of famine, and of destruction from the Indians, and they 
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suffered much from false brethren ; Weston, especially, whose selfish and 
abortive attempt to plant a colony in Massachusetts is described, as is also 
the successful resistance of the colonists to attempts on the part of the 
King’s government to nationalize and episcopalize them. With an account 
of the formation of the first American-born church at Salem the book 
closes. It is little more than a sketch. We could have spared the 
introductory chapters for a little more detail of the new Congregational- 
ism. But perhaps Dr. Bacon was unwilling to preoccupy ground which 
Dr. Dexter will more amply describe. When his volume is published we 
may give to both a more extended review. 


The Legends of the Old Testament Traced to their Apparent 
Primitive Sources. By Tuomas Lumispen Srranee, late 
a Judge of the High Court of Madras. Triibner and Co. 


This is a continuation of the work entitled ‘The Bible: is it the Word 
of God?’ and if that were possible is written in a more contemptuous 
and malicious tone. The object of the present treatise is to exalt the 
Aryan faith and morals and literature, at the expense of the Hebrew. 
The author has defended one position in which we quite agree with him, 
viz.,—that deep down in the lowest stratum of Oriental faith, behind its 
nature worship and its polytheism, there is evidence of belief in One, 
Supreme, Eternal, and Righteous, if not Personal and Living God, and 
he has presented some of the well-known passages from the Vedas and 
Epics in proof of the enlightenment of those who produced them. There 
is something like a philosopher’s appreciation of the great underlying 
tendencies which issued in the production of certain phases of the 
ancient Sanscrit literature. He shows, however, much more of the 
partisan, when he contends for the pre-Buddhistic origin of the Epic 
poetry ; but when he comes to the Bible, he drops the armour and the 
weapons he had been adroitly wielding, and makes brave use of the 
tomahawk. The sketch of the history of the Hebrew people is one con- 
tinuous abuse of the most uncompromising kind. It is amusing and 
affecting to see a judge of the Court of Madras driving in such a furious 
passion of invective through the well-trodden field, and raising such a 
cloud of dust. Here are all the old missiles, and a few new ones hurled at 
the character, the significance, the antiquity, the veracity of the narratives. 
He condescends from the literature which he treats as having really 
arisen after the time of Ezra, to pick out the stones for his catapult, and 
to prove what a mean, little, dirty plagiarism the whole affair was. 
But if the narratives were fashioned in the way Mr. Strange and his . 
brother critics suppose, it is purely absurd to bring charges against the 
great heroes and legislators on the faith of these documents. If they are 
not contemporaneous histories, but clumsy fictions, then not only do the 
miracles disappear, but the moral imperfections also; not only the grand 
claims, but the little inconsistencies. Thus, e.g., Moses is charged, for 
the sake of detraction, with introducing serpent worship on the ground 
of the narrative of the Book of Numbers. But if the whole story was 
invented after the exile, we know nothing about Moses, the story has no 
historical basis, and the intention of the late writer is the only guide 
we can have to his meaning; and we are perfectly certain it was not 
the intention of the late fabulist to represent Moses as a serpent wor- 
po nel So with a hundred other disparaging remarks and reckless 
charges. 

There is a great show of trying to trace the origin of the Elohistic 
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narrative of the Creation to Aryan myths and speculations. There is 
failure, however, to bring from any quarter a parallel to the Mosaic 
narrative, which does not evince the enormous difference in tone, spirit, 
and teaching, between it and all the other forms of this sublime 
tradition. The lame effort to fasten bi-sexual form upon the Hebrew 
Deity is an instance of the determination to try and bring the 
venerable documents into contempt ; and the pragmatic literalism which 
Mr. Strange attributes to all those who hold the Bible to be the Word 
of God, is part of the plan of the present assault. Mr. Strange over- 
does his part, in his extreme eagerness to trample down and curse. 
There is blank unthinkable contradiction in terms in a book such as 
he describes the Bible to be, as having had the career which is one of the 
most patent facts in the history of the world. 


Church Memorials and Characteristics. Being a Church History 
of the First Six Centuries. By the late Roserrs. 
Edited by his Son. Rivingtons. 


The first six centuries of the Christian era have naturally attracted in 
a peculiar measure the attention of the students of theology and Church 
history. Apart from the larger histories, there are numerous smaller 
works on different sections of the early centuries, or, like the volume 
before us, on the whole of the period, from the first tothe seventh. Such 
books are, doubtless, of value to students, for whom they are mainly 
designed ; and Mr. Roberts’s volume is offered to the public as ‘ of special 
service to the clergy, and to those who are preparing for the clerical 
office.’ Of course in estimating its value, very much must depend upon 
the point of view from which the work has been written. In this respect 
Mr. Roberts’s history is eminently satisfactory. The statement of his 
son, who edits it, that ‘its views are based upon purely Scriptural prin- 
ciples,’ is true, while the style in which it is written is clear and fluent, 
uniting vigour with considerable gracefulness. Mr. Roberts had no 
sympathy with those who seek the ideal of the Christian Church in the 
first two centuries, for he says that ‘at no epoch in Church history has 
‘ our holy faith been assailed by an array of heresies more numerous and 
‘ yarious, or more vitally subversive of the whole evangelical record’ than 
during their course. He therefore denies the legitimacy of reverting to 
this period as the ‘ pure age of antiquity,’ and declares it to be ‘the 
dotage of credulous, or the craft of designing men,’ to look to the Fathers 
of the Church, even in the first stage of its progress, as ‘our unerring 
guides and directors.’ The intelligent reader will be able to judge of the 
author’s standpoint from this extract. It need only be further said that 
he writes as one who has made a special study of the period; and his 
competence as a scholar and a critic will be acknowledged even by those 
who may find occasion to differ from some of the conclusions he draws 
regarding, and the descriptions he gives of the character and achieve- 
ments of the Fathers of whom he treats. It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether he has not performed supererogatory work in preparing such a 
book at all; but, on the whole, the work has been carefully done, and 
may be accepted by the younger student as an accurate guide. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers. VUdited by the Rev. W. 
Lucas Cottns, M.A. With Greek Anthology. By Lorp 
NEAVES. 


This completes a series of twenty yolumes—which, perhaps, will do 
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more to inform readers ignorant of Greek and Latin, concerning tho 
literature of these languages, than all the translations ever made—in the 
hands of accomplished scholars, who have availed themselves of the 
master pieces of translations. The editor has avoided the general heaviness 
and exotic character of mere translations on the one hand, and the unsatis- 
factory remoteness of mere analyses or summaries on the other. There is 
translation enough to establish a personal acquaintance with the writer, 
and analysis and summary to condense, indicate, and connect, where only 
translations would be tedious. The volumes, as a whole, are wonderful 
achievements of compressed information and lucid arrangement. We 
can hardly exaggerate the practical value that we put upon the synoptical 
account of the great writers of Greece and Rome, which these cheap and 
popular, and yet scholarly volumes supply. 


The Scottish Philosophy: Biographical, Expository, Critical, 
Jrom Hutchison to Hamilton. By James McCosu, LL.D., 
D.D., President of the College of New Jersey, Princeton. 
Macmillan and Co. 


The writer declares that this work has been a labour of love, a testi- 
mony of regard for his country and his country’s philosophy. He 
esteems ‘the sober philosophy’ of Scotland as a corrective of -the 
materialistic psychology of modern times, and has arranged the matter 
for which he has searched so diligently in chronological order, that 
being, for the most part, the order of its evolution. It is rather a novel 
method of dealing with the great problems with which the voiume is 
concerned. We cannot refrain the remark that the treatment woul: 
have been more useful to the student of philosophy, if Dr. McCosh 
had furnished more obvious classification, and had indicated a little more 
clearly the various subdivisions into which the Scottish school—if it 
ever was a school, except at one brief period of its history—arranges 
itself. If Francis Hutcheson, David Hume, Lord Brougham, Thomas 
Chalmers, James Mill, and William Hamilton can be referred, in any 
true sense, to the same philosophical school, then Luther, Leibnitz, 
Kant, Hegel, Herder, Jean Paul Richter, and Schopenhauer may be 
grouped as a school of German philosophers. Still, Dr. McCosh dis- 
cusses numerous points of resemblance in method and doctrine among 
the Scottish philosophers, which have been of immeasurable service to 
the cause of truth. The value of ‘consciousness,’ as a great organon of 
knowledge and a prime informant of human intelligence, both with 
reference to itself and its own contents, can scarcely be over stated. 
The extent to which the long catalogue of these worthies accepted the 
guidance of induction in dealing with the ‘ phenomena of consciousness,’ 
-has been carefully pointed out by our author. The volume has this 


_ advantage, that it is not the history of a vain and fruitless search after 


truth. Dr. McCosh does not treat philosophy as an ignis fatuus, and 
portray, like some historians of these speculations, a long shadowy 
rocession of hopeless or hoodwinked victims of a grim delusion. He 


~holds that much has been indubitably won which can never be lost 


again, that the world is indebted to Scotland for wise caution, for steady 
erseverance, for healthy criticism, and for fruitful suggestion. In 
ulfilling his task, our author has not scrupled to criticise as well as 
expound the views of each writer, and that with obvious leaning to his 
own well-known philosophical system. His book is not a mere digest 
of opinions, but a continuous argument. The biographical sketches are 
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singularly interesting. Some of his heroes have been fairly disinterred 
from forgotten graves, others bear the best and greatest names in modern 
philosophy. Very careful outlines are given in both cases of their lives 
and work. In no other volume would it be easy to obtain any account 
of the career or the ideas of such men as Gershom Carmichael or George 
Turnbull, and throughout the volume Dr. McCosh reveals the enormous 
extent of his research in regions difficult of access, and on themes trying 
the patience. Our author claims for Shaftesbury, rather than for Locke, 
the first great impulse and germinal suggestiveness which produced the 
‘common sense’ philosophy ; and while criticising the term, shows in 
what particulars, if the term had been used consistently, the ‘faculty’ 
or the ‘ criterion’ of ‘common sense’ might have been available. The 
biographies of Hutcheson, of Andrew Baxter, of David Hume, and of 
many others, provide entertaining interlude to graver discussion, and the 
author moves with rapid and masterly strides from one great field of 
meditation to another, until he reaches Reid, Stewart, Brown, and 
Hamilton. He does not agree with any of them, but does them am le 
—- One of the most interesting chapters is that devoted to Sir 

. Hamilton, whose character, learning, powers, achievements, and 
defects are contrasted with those of Brown. He differs from Hamilton, 
with respect to his classification of the powers of the mind, as to his use 
of the term consciousness, and his doctrines of causation, of relativity of 
knowledge, and of the infinite; but he does not repeat his own ad- 
mirable discussion either of the philosophy of J. Stuart Mill or 
Auguste Comte. We shall give a fair estimate of the author's 
power by quoting his comparison of Brown and Hamilton :— 

‘ They differed even in their natural disposition. The one was amiable, 
‘ gentle, somewhat effeminate, and not much addicted to criticism ; the 
‘other was manly, intrepid, resolute... . and abounding in critical 
‘ strictures, even of those whom he most admires. . . . If we lose the 
‘meaning of the one, it is in a blaze of light, in a cloud of words, or in 
‘repeated repetitions. The quickest thinkers are not always sure that 
‘they understand the other, because of the brevity of his style and 
‘ compression of his matter; and his admirers are found poring over his 
‘ notes, as the ancients did over the responses of their oracles. . . . The 
‘ one never coins a new technical word. . . . the other delights to stamp 
‘ his thoughts with a nomenclature of his own, derived from the Scholas- 
‘ties or the Germans, or fashioned out of the Greek tongue. The one 
‘ delights to show how superior he is to Reid, to Stewart, to the School- 
‘men, to the Stagyrite ; the other rejoices to prove his superior learning, 
, by claiming for old forgotten philosophers the doctrines attributed to 
‘modern authors, and by demonstrating how much we owe to the 
‘ scholastic ages and to Aristotle. Both departed so far from the true 
‘ Scottish School, that the one went over to France for refinement and 
‘sentiment, the other to Germany for abstraction and erudition. If 
‘ Brown is a mixture of Scottish and French schools, Hamilton is a union 
‘ of the schools of Reid and Kant.’ ‘ Brown had no sense of the merits 
‘of Kant, and did his best, along with Stewart, to keep him unknown 
‘ for an age in Scotland. Hamilton was smitten with a deep admiration 
‘of the great German metaphysician, helped to introduce him to the 
‘ knowledge of Scottish thinkers, was caught in his logical network, and 
* was hever able thoroughly to extricate himself.’ 

The volume is a valuable addition to the history of philosophical 
opinion, and is stored with the results of unique research. 
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The Methods of Ethics, By Henry Sipewick, M.A., Lecturer 
‘ on tate Fellow of Trinity Coll., Cambridge. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Under this ambiguous title Mr. Sidgwick has put forth a treatise on 
the science of ethics. It is not so much constructive as critical—hence 
the author describes it as ‘ The Methods ’—since it professes to be chiefly 
an examination, from first to last, not of the practical results of ethics, 
but of the methods themselves by which those results are reached. 
There are two stages only in ethical science, and the first is soon left 
behind for the second. In the first stage men deeide on the motive for 
right conduct, which is either religious, arising from the fear of God; 
or selfish, from regard to self-interest; or sentimental, from regard to 
utility, or the greatest happiness of the greatest number. When once 
the motive is laid down, the science of ethics passes from the constructive 
to the critical stage. ‘ He hath showed thee, O man, what is right, and 
what the Lord doth require of thee, &c.’ In this word of the prophet 
we have all that can be said of ethics in its earlier or constructive stage. 
Those who reject the class of motives suggested by the prophet have to 
invent another set for themselves. They have to set up either utility or 
self-respect as the standard, and work out an ethical code of their own 
on these lines. Mr. Sidgwick correctly enough observes that ‘ there 
‘ will be as many different methods of ethics as there are different views 
‘ of the ends which men ought to seek.’ It is singular, then, that having 
set up the true career of ethics, he should have passed by (purposely, we 
presume, because it touched on theology) the only ethical standard 
which religious men would recognize, ‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.’ As soon as the standard of duty is 
left out of view, duty descends to a dry codification of what should and 
what should not be done. To enumerate our duties is, in this sense, 
like ploughing the sand, and he who attempts it will be found out, like 
Ulysses feigning madness. We have only to lay the young Telemachus 
in the line of the furrow to show that it is no true ploughing. 

Mr. Sidgwick passes by the highest motive of all—the imitation of God— 
and leaves us Ao Perfection ; or, Excellence and Happiness, the Stoical 
and the Epicurean methods ; to which he adds a third, which he calls the 
Intuitive or Independent system of ethics, in which, according to Kant 
and Butler, duty carries with it its own sanction—it is the Categorical 
Imperative. He discusses, with much ability and fairness, these three 
methods of ethics, and assigns them their several merits; but the 
obstinate fact remains (which for philosophers to ignore is at least 
unphilosophical) that in the motive of a divine sanction—no matter 
how obtained, whether by Conscience or Revelation, or by the action of 
both together—in the case of the immense majority of mankind, ethics 
absolutely disappears. 

This is why the science of ethics is little else than critical. Its 
constructive stage is soon reached. It may be described as a conduct 
conformable to th 


have to set up another for themselves, as the schools in Greece did. 
This lands us at once into the critical stage; and the history of ethics is 
little else than an endless round of controversy between Kudemonists 
and Deontologists (to use a modern barbarism), making bricks without 
straw and thrashing chaff without corn. It is a barren dispute, as those 
who remember Mr. Mill’s revival of Utilitarianism and the long list of 
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opponents he has called out will remember. It is the standard of du 
which makes duty what it is, and ethics can no more support itself 
without such a standard than the vine or the hop can grow without a 
pole to twine round. This explains the languid interest felt in all dis- 
cussions on pure ethics, as such; and where others have failed, we 
cannot say that Mr. Sidgwick has succeeded. He has added another 
volume of criticism on a subject which is exhaustless, because it goes 
round in a circle; but he has added nothing to what Butler, the moralist 
of conscience, has laid down in his immortal sermons on human nature. 
It is the law within, accusing and excusing, which makes our conception 
of right. All other theories of virtue are, from the nature of the case, 
self-contradictory. 


Geschichte der Neuern Philosophie. Von Kuno Fiscuer: 
Sechster Band. Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling. 
Erstes Buch. Schelling’s Leben und Schriften. Heidel 
berg: Bassermann. London: Asher and Co. 


Kuno Fischer’s great work, ‘The History of Modern Philosophy,’ has 
reached its sixth yolume. This is wholly devoted to Schelling, and as it 
treats mainly of the life and writings of the philosopher, it will be found 
of interest to both the general reader and the student of philosophy. In 
the next volume, or, strictly speaking, the second part of the sixth 
volume, we shall haye the philosophical doctrines of Schelling, which 
will not, probably, attract so many readers as the instalment now before 
us. Although the life of Schelling cannot be said to have been an eyent- 
ful one, it is full of life and colour in the biographical pages of Kuno 
Fischer. The philosopher of the Romantic school—as, with only partial 
accuracy, he has been called—was in the beginning of the century the 
most notable figure in the thought-life of Germany. Unlike his con- 
temporary, Hegel, who was all logic and analysis, Schelling’s mind was 
bathed in poetry, and his tendency to mysticism, coupled with his 
intellectual breadth and strength, made him a centre of profound interest 
and attraction at the time of Germany’s greatest intellectual activity. 
The personal friend of Goethe and Schiller, the teacher—though the junior 
in years—of Hegel, the youthful and enthusiastic disciple of Fichte—whose 
system he interpreted in a brilliant treatise when only nineteen years of a, 
-—the intimate of the Schlegels, Novalis, and other luminaries of the rica, 
his lines in early life were cast in pleasant places in Jena. is lec- 
tures on the ‘ Philosophy of Nature,’ drew around him men from all parts 
of Germany and even from foreign countries, and for a time he was the 
recognized leader of German thought. When the sceptre passed from his 
hand into that of Hegel, Schelling did not willingly abdicate sovereignty. 
But the supremacy of the Hegelian system wrought on him a great 
change. From being a voluminous writer for the public he sank suddenly 
into silence. During the long period he was at Munich he made no sign. 
For thirty years, indeed, the silence continued almost unbroken, 
and it was not till long after the death of Hegel that he came again 
before the public. We aro satisfied that the cause of the silence was not, 
as Hegelians are fond of alleging, jealousy of the thinker by whom he 
had been acknowledged in the Jena period as master, but who had come to 
supplant him. We do not deny that Schelling’s sensitiyeness, shown in 
his constant accusations against Hegel, in his prelections to his students 
and in his private correspondence and conversations, of robbing Fs of 
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‘his ideas,’ were sometimes undignified, and by their reiteration became 
childish. But his retirement was due to other causes. He had ‘burnt 
his fingers’ by premature publication. He found that ‘his ideas’ 
required more careful maturing than in his early career he had been 
always able to give them. Moreover he found cause, as years and 
experience grew, to change his ‘stand-point.’ The eager champion of a 
mystic and poetic Pantheism more and more came to see that the facts of 
life and experience cannot be satisfactorily explained by any principles but 
those of Christian Theism. He devoted himself in his studious retirement 
at Wiirzburg and Munich to the work of thinking out another philosophy ; 
and, thereby, he was prepared for a ‘mission’ very different from that 
of his early life. When the Hegelian school, after the master’s death, 
openly broke with Christianity, and through the writings of a Strauss, 
a Baur, and a Feuerbach, did despite to natural as well as revealed 
religion, Schelling Rag forward as the champion of both. At the 
earnest solicitation of the King of Prussia he removed from Munich to 
Berlin, and there, by his lectures on the Philosophy of Mythology, and 
the Philosophy of Revelation, disclosed his new system, which pro- 
duced a deep impression in Germany. Such men as Neander, Bunsen, 
and Humboldt gladly sat at his feet ; and although the aged philosopher 
was exposed to obloquy and hostility from the enemies of Christianity, 
he lived his last years in the Prussian capital in peace, surrounded by 
friends, loaded with honours, and esteemed by many of the best men 
of Germany as a yeritable philosophical patriarch. He died in 1854, in: 
his eightieth year, and this is the first full biography of him that has been 
published. Kuno Fischer has admirably done the work, in a spirit of sym- 
pathy and catholicity, although from an independent critical point of view. 


The Elements of the Psychology of Cognition. By Rosxrt 
JARDINE, B.D., D.Sc. Macmillan and Co. 
The writer belongs to the best side of the Scottish school of philosophy ; 


and endeavours, by means of the inductive method, to deduce all the 
laws of mind from the observation of mental consciousness. He occupies, 


therefore, a middle position between the @ priori school on the one hand, 


and the phenomenal school on the other. Mr. Jardine expressly states 
that one principal object in preparing the book, was to show the inade- 
quacy and unsatisfactoriness of a prevailing system of psychology, which 
may be indicated by the word phenomenalism. 

The work is intended for those at an early stage in their philosophical 
studies, and is therefore written in as clear and simple language as pos- 
sible. After indicating the sources and arrangement of the subject, the 
author deals with knowledge in the different forms indicated by the 
terms presentative, representative, and elaborative. One chapter is devoted 
to a concise history of the different theories of perception, accompanied 
with a sound and careful criticism of each. As specimens of very clear 
and satisfactory analysis, we would refer our readers to the author's 
exposition of the rise of self-consciousness and of the idea of extension. 
With regard to the former, he shows, against Mill and others, that the 
idea of self is not that of the sum of the series of sensations which con- 
stitute our general consciousness, but that there is necessarily implied an 
— ‘between self and the sensations of which self is conscious. 

ill and his school, while holding that all mental phenomena are unex- 
tended, and, consequently, cannot give the idea of extension, maintain 
that the latter is the product of muscular sensation differing in intensity 
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and duration; and therefore fall, according to Mr. Jardine, into the 
absurdity of deducing the notion of extension from that of sensations 
succeeding one another in time. The author also rejects the @ priori 
theory of extension, on the ground that it regards the difficulty as 
inexplicable. He himself holds that the co-existence of different sensa- 
tions at the same point of time implies their mutual externality, and 
therefore involve the idea of extension or space; that all the sensations 
involve the idea of outness, for we necessarily localize our sensations, 
i.e., attribute to them some point in space. Some sensations, moreover, 
as, é.g., of touch and sight, are not simply localized in a point, but are 
diffused over a surface, and in these cases a simple object of conscious- 
ness gives extension. Sensations have, consequently, two sides or rela- 
tions,—the one inward, becomes the object of consciousness, the 
other outward, is localized in the organism; and these objectified 
localized sensations are the non-ego with which we are first acquainted. 
He holds, therefore, space as well as time to be a form of our sensations. 
We recommend this work for the simplicity and clearness of its style 
and the soundness of its conclusions, rather than on the ground of its 
originality. It contains a very successful exposition of well-known 
views; which is scarcely less important than the origination of new ones ; 
and as such it will prove of essential service to the student of philoso- 
phy. We heartily wish we had a work of equal clearness and ability on 
the other departments of mind. Would that writers allowed the cogni- 
‘tion faculties to become fallow ground for a season, and betook themselves 
to the treatment of the emotions and volitions. 


The Physics and Philosophy of the Senses; or, the Mental and 
the Physical in their Mutual Relation. By R. 8. Wvytp, 


F.R.S.K. HH. 8. King and Co. 


_ The author of this volume has long followed the line of inquiry which 
its treatment illustrates. Twenty-two years ago he published ‘ The 


Philosophy of the Senses,’ and more recently a small volume 
entitled ‘ The World Dynamical,’ in which two works the ideas followed 
out more consecutively, and illustrated with greater knowledge and 
more amplitude of detail in the work before us, were first presented. In 
the one the writer treated of the vexed question of sense-perception, 
and in the other he sought to establish the theory that matter is a com- 
bination of centres of force, and that as force or power is inconceivable 
except in relation to mind, the universe of matter is unthinkable except 
in that connection. We do not think Mr. Wyld has, by his subsequent 
labours, succeeded in casting much additional light on the fundamental 

uestions of the relation of the human mind to the world of sense, and 
the nature of that world itself. What he has done in the larger and 
more ambitious volume before us is to expand his subject under a more 
systematic and methodical treatment. Of course in dealing with the 
purely sensuous portion he is able to offer a fuller presentation of it in 
its Tetclennel references. During the last twenty years valuable 
results have been attained in this department of inquiry that cannot 
be neglected by any one who examines into the philosophy of percep- 
tion. Some of the results. of modern science are directly antagonistic to 
the theories of the Scottish school of philosophy as presented by Sir 
William Hamilton, with which Mr. Wyld, as a Scotchman, has a natural 
affinity. In the present volume he exposes not a few blunders and miscon- 
ceptions on the part of the leaders of the Scotch school—Reid, Stewart, 
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and Hamilton. His investigations and studies in this sphere have seem- 
ingly been more comprehensive than in the metaphysical department. 
Mr. Wyld proposes a new theory of vision, which he is of opinion solves 
some of the difficulties that have perplexed the inquirer in former times. 
We are not able to conclude that his theory will be found tenable, and 
we doubt if his labours in this region must not be pronounced futile. 
When the author passes from the physical part of his subject to offer an 
historical sketch of leading philosophical opinions and speculations, we 
find him partial and defective. Why,commencing with Plato and refer- 
ring to the Neo-Platonists, then passing from medieval to modern philo- 
sophy, and sketching the views of Descartes and some of his successors, 
he should end with Kant, we are unable to understand. Moreover, the 
chapters on the ‘Sage of Kénigsberg’ is far from being satisfactory, 
and indicates imperfect study of his works, if not incapacity to ap- 
preciate the speculative results of modern German thought. It is in 
the sixth and last part of the volume that Mr. Wyld properly enters on 
‘ The Philosophy of the Senses.’ This consists of under 100 pages, the first 
thirty-five of which are devoted to a discussion of the views of the Scottish 
school on perception. Only in the last sixty pages do we find any attempt 
to establish the fundamental position on which the author’s theory rests. 
These pages are not, however, so much argumentative as illustrative. 
There is not really, in the whole work, any serious attempt to do more 
than establish the probability of the author’s theory. The book is a 
careful and commendable essay on the nature of matter and the rela- 
tions of matter and mind, but the most indulgent reader will searcely 
feel, on closing it, that he has gained much fresh light, or new philo- 
sophical knowledge. 


The Chinese Classics translated into English, with Preliminary 
Essays and Explanatory Notes. Revised and reproduced 
from the Author’s Work, containing the Original Text, 
&c. By James Leccr, D.D., LL.D. Vol. II. The Life 
and Works of Menctus. Triibner and Co. 


Dr. Legge is proceeding with his great task, on two distinct though 
related lines. He is approaching the completion of his Editio princeps 
of the Chinese classics. Already eight imperial octavo volumes have 
been issued, and we have endeavoured at intervals to make our readers 
acquainted with the extraordinary merits of this vast undertaking. To 
the student of philosophy, of ethics, of comparative religion, of Chinese 
poetry and history, they will be of great and permanent value; but to 
the European sinologue and the Christian missionary in China they are 
indispensable, from their wealth of philological material, the apparatus 
criticus they supply not only in the way of translation and learned 
explanatory notes, but in the appendices, the lexicographic indices, and 
the presentation of the most celebrated texts of early, and sometimes 
hostile critics of the great classics. 

In the present series of portable volumes the learned author has, with 
his own hand, prepared for the purely English reader the results of his 
researches. ‘The second of the series is now before us, and it seems that 
the translation of the works of Mencius has undergone careful revision. 
The alterations are obvious enough on even cursory perusal and com- 
parison. We do not doubt that they are improvements. At all events, 
they have rendered more perspicuous some passages which we have 
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marked. Let not any thoughtful reader be deterred from the study of 
this volume by any fear of the remoteness of the theme, or the dryness 
of the detail. We can promise a rich enjoyment to those who undertake 
the study of the prolegomena. These contain an account of the slow 
and gradual process by which these seven [or eleven] books were 
admitted into the classical canon ; a mest masterly accumulation of the 
various hints in the writings of Mencius which throw light on his personal 
history and character; a sketch of his ethical system, and a careful 
exhibition of the respects in which Mencius and Bishop Butler may be 
seen to have held coincident views on the constitution of human nature ; 
and an effective presentation of the opposing Chinese theories of selfish- 
ness and ‘universal love’ which Mencius set himself to combat. Dr. 
Legge shows much greater admiration of the character and manhood of 
Mencius than he did of those of Confucius. Although a contemporary of 
Aristotle, Plato, Zeno, and Demosthenes, our author avers Mencius 
’ oe them in the face. He does not need to hide a diminished 
‘ head.’ 

The few incidents recorded of the training he received from his 
mother are full of interest. The self-consciousness of the philosopher, 
and his sense of the importance of his advice to the kings who consulted 
him, are well illustrated. The reproach brought against his willingness 
to receive lofty distinctions and rewards is allowed by our author, but is 
contrasted with the grand simplicity of his personal tastes and pleasures. 
The audacity with which he propounded ‘that the people are the most 
‘important element in a country, the spirits of the land and the grain are 
‘the next, the ruler is the lightest,’ and the clear announcement that 
the ‘voa populi, vor Dei est,’ are most noticeable, and quite sufficient to 
account for his lack of court influence, and the lengthened period during 
which his weighty words were left in the shade. He appears to have 
advocated ‘ national education,’ and means for promoting material pros- 
perity of peoples, with a view to their moral advancement, and in-many 
ways to have forestalled ideas of later reformers and Western philo- 
sophers. We must pause, heartily commending this work to the English 
reader and to the Christian missionary. The dreary lack of appeal to 
the religious side of human nature, so conspicuous in both Confucius and 
Mencius, is one explanation of the extraordinary influence which the 
metaphysic and superstition of Buddhism has acquired over the people. 
Their ideal of virtue leaves God and heaven out of view. Hence, there 
is no sense of sin against God, and little need of redemption recognized 
in these philosophies. 


Kant’s Theory of Ethics or Practical Philosophy. Translated by 
T. K. Apsorr, M.A. Longmans and Co. 


A Treatise on the Nature of Man, regarded as a Triune; with an 
Outline of a Philosophy of Life. By T. B. Woopwarp, 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Kant stands to modern in the same relation which Plato did to ancient 
conse pb His idealizing and spiritual speculation is like that of Plato, 
opposed to the experiential and materializing tendencies of his age. And 
as Plato was the culmination of the pre-Socratic,.and the source and key 
to the post-Platonic thought, so Kant is the product of the scepticism of 
his predecessors, and the founder of that intuitive, idealistic thought, the 
influence of which is almost as wide as civilization. His works form the 
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best wag ier the study of that band of illustrious thinkers, inciud- 
ing Fichte, Schelling, Hege), Hamilton, and Mansel. The disciples of 
the old Platonic academy, and of the Neo-platonic schools of Alexandria 
have been surpassed in intellectual greatness by the followers of Kant. 
Like all great thinkers who have profoundly influenced the history 
of human thought, every part of his philosophy has been subjected to 
the severest criticism. Serious objections have been raised against his 
ethical, as well as his ontological speculations. Many have professed to 
detect a contradiction underlying his fundamental principles. They 
affirm that Kant has contradicted himself with reference to the question 
of liberty and responsibility, in maintaining that ‘a liberty of indiffer- 
| ence,’ or ‘a power of contrary choice,’ is essential to the being of moral 
} agency, and an essential condition of responsibility, while holding that a 
perfectly virtuous man cannot be vicious in any particular of his life, 
i and while, equally with a believer in the dogma of original sin, he asserts 
ay the existence of a radical evil in mankind. 
it Many also allege that the fundamental principle, the axiom on which 
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his ethical system rests, viz., ‘act from a maxim fit to become law in a 
system of universal legislation,’ is only a different and improved form of 
the ground principle of all ethical systems which do not rest on an 
eudemonistic basis. In spite of their defects, however, we think ali 
enlightened thinkers will regard his ethical speculations as forming his 
most valuable contributions to philusophical thought. By him the 
science of morals was raised from the narrow sphere of the selfish and 
sensuous, and placed on a truly ethical basis. His whole ethical teaching 
is pervaded by a lofty enthusiasm for virtue and a noble assertion of the 
universal validity of duty and moral law. This lofty moral tone was the 
death-knell of the grovelling and unethical system which prevailed in 
the last century. We think it absolutely impossible for the science of 
ethics to sink again for any lengthened period to the low level of former 
times. Whatever may be the fate of his ontological speculations, we are 
fully convinced that future ages will continue to vaiue his deontological 
principles. 

A successful translation of Kant into readable, idiomatic English is 
about as difficult a task as would be the rendering of ‘ Sartor Resartus’ 
1 into Ciceronian Latin. Any one acquainted with the thought and style 
of the philosopher of K6nigsberg would need a powerful motive to move 
him to the attempt. The translation by Semple has generally been 
regarded as highly satisfactory, and its value has been greatly enhanced 
a by an admirable introduction by Dr. Calderwood, who has condensed 
fs into the smallest compass the fruit of long and successful labour. We 


Le) are of opinion, however, that this translation had many blemishes and 
ef not a few positive mistakes, and that Mr. Abbott therefore was fully 
z) e justified in attempting a better rendering, especially of some important 

: passages, which seriously affected the right understanding of Kant’s 


rinciples. We are persuaded that he has succeeded in not a few 
instances, some of which the reader will find in the preface, and many 
more upon a slight comparison of the two translations. Mr. Abbott 
has also paid great attention to the best text, having for this purpose 
used the edition of Kant’s works by Rosenkranz and Schubert, with some 
corrections from that of Hartenstein. 

The translator has added greatly to the value of the work by careful 
notes on obscure passages and important terms. Mr. Abbott has trans- 
lated three treatises, the first being the ‘Grundlegung zur Metaphysik 
der Sitten ;’ the second the Dialectics and Methodology of the 
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der Praktischen Vernunft,’ and the third the first portion of ‘ Die 
Religion und innerhalb der greuzen der blossen Vernunft.’ Of these 
three treatises Semple translated the whole of the first, a part of the 
‘Kritik,’ not here translated, and part of the ‘ Metaphysik ie Sitten.’ 
We regard the increased attention given in this country to the writings 
of Kant as a most hopeful sign of the times, and confidently expect that 
the study of his works will become a turning-point in the history of 
British philosophy. 

The second hook on our list we commend to those of our readers who are 
anxious to investigate a new system, but what that system is we cannot 
undertake to explain, and we doubt if any one can, except the author 
himself; we feel sure that he has failed to reduce it to clear and 
intelligible statement. We are thankful to say that seldom, if ever, 
has such a confused, erratic, worthless production fallen into our hands, 
and we have no desire to see the like again. One must go back to the 
absurdities of the middle ages to find such a farrago. 


The Semi-Barbarous Hebrew and the Extinguished Theologian. 
By T. Grisste. Longmans, Green and Co. 


This is a smart criticism of a passage in Professor Huxley’s Lay Ser- 
mons, in which the terms of the title of the work are used with reference 
to the confidence of orthodox divines in the cosmogony of the Book of 
Genesis. It is done with very considerable ability, as we should have 
anticipated from the author of ‘Judged by His Words.’ He vindicates 
a lofty place in literature for the Old Testament, attributing to it the 
current views of its great antiquity. He is not ignorant of the modern 
criticism of the Pentateuch, and dissects with some ability Kalisch’s 
arguments for the late origin of the Levitical legislation. The quotations 
he adduces from the minor prophets to show that the whole system of 
sacrificial rites was old and crumbling institutions long before the time 
of Jeremiah, to say nothing of the exile, are well marshalled. There is no 
narrow ‘ Scripturism’ in his argument, no fear of Darwinian speculation, 
and some healthy ad hominem treatment of Dr. Huxley and the scientist, 
which may be accepted with good humour and profit. 


The Treasury of Languages: a Rudimentary Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Philology. Hall and Co. : 


The first title, ‘The Treasury of Languages,’ may mean any work 
connected with the subject, from the most learned thesaurus down to 
the simplest traveller’s companion. The second title is decidedly calcu- 
lated to mislead, for no one would expect a ‘ Rudimentary Dictionary of 
Universal Philology’ to contain nothing but an alphabetical list, with 
occasionally a brief account of all the dialects, important or not, which are 
spoken by the whole human race. One could easily forgive and forget 

e titles, but unfortunately they are typical of the work as a whole. 
The fly-leaf informs us that the book is the production of a literary 
amateur; an announcement scarcely calculated to inspire confidence, but 
it will probably account for the unsatisfactory way in which the author 
has fulfilled his task. It is manifest to our mind that he has done 
very little more than patch together the contributions of others, and, 
through lack of the requisite philological knowledge, has done his work 
badly; the result is that this ‘ Philological Distionary’ abounds in 
obscurities, and not unfrequently in positive errors. In examining the 
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work we naturally turned to the first page, and first on the list we find 
the following:—‘ Aachen, a sub-dialect of Low German, or Platt- 
* Deutsch, vernacular at Aix-la-Chapelle, Lower Rhine.’ What could 
be more obscure, when, as everyone knows, Aachen is the name of a 
town and not of a dialect, and that Aachen and Aix-la-Chapelle are the 
German and French names for the same place. The same remark applies 
to Abbeville on the same page, described to be a sub-dialect of French 
vernacular in Picardy, and to Hanover and Gottingen, each of which is 
registered as a dialect of Platt-Deutsch. Having ourselves visited the 
Engadine, and become acquainted with some of its dialects, it occurred 
to us to consult the ‘Treasury’ on the subject, and on p. 50 we find 
‘ Churwelsche, a sub-dialect of Romanese or Romanic, spoken in the 
‘ Engadine or Valley of the Inn, Canton Grisons, §.E. Switzerland, also 
‘called Rhoeto-Romanic.... It is rich in Keltic, whence its name, 
‘ « Welsche,” i.e, ‘‘foreign.”’ According to this statement, because 
Welsche means strange, Churwelsche is called Welsh, and Welsh is so called 
because rich in Keltic. After following our author over the Continent, 
and finding ourselves involved in no small confusion, we determined to 
test his reliability as guide within the British Empire, and here, as our 
readers will observe, we found him scarcely more satisfactory. We 
fixed upon his description of English, which is defined as ‘the vernacular 
‘ language of the British Empire peculiar to England, an offshoot from 
‘the Teutonic, formed directly from the Anglo-Saxon, with an admixture 
‘ of Norman-French, and closely allied to Frisian and other dialects of 
‘ Platt or Low-German.’ Supposing we grant the genealogy of the 
language to be correctly given, how can a language which is ‘ peculiar to 
England’ be at the same time the ‘vernacular of the British Empire’ * 
If our readers will take the trouble to consult the dictionary under 
Keltic and Welsh, they will find themselves without any definite idea of 
their character and relations. There is the same inaccuracy with regard 
to the Indian dialects as in the case of England and the Continent. 
Take, e.g., Divanagari a should be Devanagari), which is said to be 
See distinct from o/d Sanskrit, a name for Bactrian or Zend. We would 
astly mention his derivation of Sanskrit: ‘the word Sanskrit means 
‘ “polished,” ‘‘ refined ;” der. : Sam, ‘‘ together,” krita, ‘‘ made perfect ;” 
‘Samskrita, ‘‘made euphonic,”’ which is certainly not very clear. 
Several omissions and redundancies might be pointed out, but we forbear. 
We have said enough to show that the book is more than ‘liable to 
error,’ as the fly-leaf informs us, and that it needs an abler hand than 
that of the amateur author to render it of the service it might be 
to those who wish to satisfy themselves with regard to the extent of the 
confusion of Babel. The idea of the work is good, and if efficiently 
carried out, it might becomo a serviceable book of reference, a kind of 
philological gazetteer. All the value of such a work would depend upon 
its clearness and accuracy, two qualities which the present does not 


possess. 

How to Parse. An attempt to apply the principles of 
Scholarship to English Grammar. With Appendixes on 
Analysis, Spelling, and Punctuation. By the Rev. Enwiy 
A. Asszorr, D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
School. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 


Dr. Abbott has prepared a most instructive and suggestive book 
tinder this title. It is scholastic as well as scholarly. It will be useful 
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to the teacher, and stimulating to the advanced pupil. It savours a 
little too much of that Chinese abomination which has taken such 
paralyzing gripe of English education of late years, and indicates sure 
methods of answering bothering questions at Burlington House, or at 
other like places of torture. 

The treatise is not a grammar of the English tongue. It assumes a 
fair acquaintance with the accidence and syntax, but it discusses the 
principles which reveal themselves in the composite syntactical 
structure, and supplies hints innumerable for the solution of difficulties 
and classification of irregularities. The seventh chapter on this subject 
is remarkably instructive. Irregularities of idioms and of words—those 
produced when relative pronouns are apparently supplanted by adverbs, 
those which arise in the confusion of construction which is produced 
by words of multitude and class—are well analyzed. In Chapter IT. of 
Part IT., on ‘ Poetical Constructions,’ the various sources of confusion 
in poetical writing are well illustrated. Among them ‘archaic con- 
struction’ is referred to. We are not so sure that all Dr. Abbott's 
illustrations are, or ought to be regarded as archaisms. It should 
searcely be called an ‘archaism’ to express ‘a conditional antecedent 
by the subjunctive mood.’ Surely it would be neither pedantic nor 
archaic to say in plain prose, ‘else I often had (for should have) been 
miserable.’ However, the volume is a most admirable companion 
to the more comprehensive and detailed philosophies of the English 
language. 


ry Lessons in Historical English Grammar, containing Accidence 
and Word Formation. By the Rev. RicHarp Morris, LL.D., Author of 
‘Historical Outlines of English Accidence,’ &c. (Macmillan & Co.) 
This is one of the. best and most comprehensive English Grammars 
we have met with. Its glance at the origin and structure of our 
language, its thorough examination of the various parts of speech, and 
its word-formation, will prove eminently helpful to all teachers.—A 
View of the Prophecies of Daniel, Zechariah, and the Revelation. By 
M. E. H. Witha Map. (W. Macintosh.) In this book there is nothing 
that has not been repeated many times; and besides, some of the 
attempts at interpretation are utterly preposterous. Many of the most 
remarkable symbols are so literally interpreted that they lose their 
impressiveness and grandeur, and sink into the impossible and absurd. 
The book cannof serve any useful purpose.—Christianity, and a Personal 
Devil. An Essay. By Parrick Scorr. (Basil Montague Pickering.) 
Something may be learned from this little book. The author seems to 
be earnest and truth-secking. His theory, however, respecting the 
devil, is essentially wrong, and merges into Manicheism. It involves 
infinitely greater difficulties than those it attempts to solve.—A Theory 
about Sin in Relation to some Facts of Daily Life. Lent Lectures 
on the Seven Deadly Sins. By Rey. Orpy Suiprey, M.A. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) Mr. Shipley is well known as a writer of considerable 
ability, but almost everything he does is marred by his ritualistic or 
Romish proclivities. The present volume is no exception. It is marked 
by bi tte thinking, and by keen and accurate analyses of mental and 
moral conditions ; but in almost every page the dead fly in the ointment 
appears. Sacerdotalism of the most rampant order, transubstantiation, 
baptismal regeneration, and confession, are perpetually cropping up; 
and the examples and instances by which his teaching is illustrated and 
enforced are either eminently absurd or outrageously unnatural and 
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extravagant. It is absolutely incomprehensible how a man of Mr. 
Shipley’s vigour and power of looking into moral questions can be drawn 
into views subversive of all reason and common sense, and can imagine 
that anyone who has not surrendered all manhood and thought would 
accept the self-inflictions of Benedict, Jerome, Bernard, and Martinianus 
as examples in accordance with the spirit and teaching of Christianity. 
A reader who can winnow out the chaff, and reject the full-blown 
Romanism of the book as so much delusion, may find some valuable 
truths in it, but, as a whole, it is to be pronounced utterly unworthy of a 

rofessed Christian teacher, and a scandal to a Protestant Church. 

atitudinarian—comprehensive as Noah’s Ark—must the church or 
community be that embraces such men as Dean Close and Mr. 
Shipley. Surely, an expurgation cannot be long delayed.Among 
new editions may be mentioned The Perishing Soul; or, the Scrip- 
tural Doctrine of the Destruction of Sinners, with a View to Ancient Jewish 
Opinion and Christian Belief during the First and Second Centuries. By J. M. 
Denniston, M.A. (Longmans.) Mr. Denniston’s book is a very able and 
candid attempt to show that there is no immortality for men save through 
vital spiritual union with Christ. He patiently examines the teachings 
of Scripture; he presents a catena of apocryphal and Rabbinical and 
patristic opinions, and fairly grapples with all difficulties. Probably 
readers who haye not investigated the subject will be surprised at the 
array of evidence which seems to favour the idea of the ‘ perishing of the 
human soul.’ But Mr. Denniston is the advocate of one side of a great 
and complex question—scarcely yet ripe for the judgment of modern 
criticism, although rapidly ripening. e can only commend his book as 
a model of candid and reverent argumentation. It is singularly free 
from dogmatism and illicit appeal to sentiment.—TZhe Victory of Faith. 
By Junius CHARLES Hare. Third Edition. Edited by E. H. PLumprre, 
M.A., with Introductory Notices by the late Professor MAURICE and Dean 
SraNLEy (Macmillan and Co.) Mr. Plumptre has come to a wise decision 
in the republication of one of the most able of Archdeacoa Hare’s works. 
As he says in his thoughtful and judicious preface—it is the work of a 
man who had gone into the controversy with Rome more deeply than most, 
‘precisely in the regions where it touches on the innermost depths of 
‘man’s intellect and heart, and as the result of that study came forth with 
‘a profounder reference for Luther, and a more assured conviction that the 
‘great movement of the sixteenth century was a great gift from God; 
‘ whose knowledge of German theological speculation and criticism pro- 
‘bably surpassed that of any of his ae Mong and who yet held fast 
‘ by the Scriptures ; who was a profound student of philosophy, and yet held 
‘fast by a spiritual philosophy.’ The received testimony of such a man 
cannot but be valuable. Prefixed to the volume are an article on Hare, 
by Dean Stanley, which appeared in The Quarterly Review for June, 1855, 
and the very able introduction to Hare’s collected Charges, published in 
1856 by Professor Maurice. We are glad that the volume will now be 
accessible to theological readers, and that it is to be followed by ‘The 
Mission of the Comforter’ and, we hope, by ‘ The Vindication of Luther,’ 
and the Sermons.—Zhe Tabernacle and its Priests and Services, Described 
and Considered in Relation to Christ and the Church. By WILLIAM Brown. 
Third Edition. Nm agaan and Co.) We commended the first edition of 
Mr. Brown’s work as a summary of what is told us concerning the taber- 


nacle and its services—interesting in a theological, as well as in a histori- 
cal point of view. This edition has been carefully revised and two chap- 
ters added, the one somewhat sharply criticising the new article on the 
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Tabernacle contributed to the ‘ Bible Educator,’ by the Dean of Canter- 
bury and Professor Milligan, the other on the special sanctity of the Holy 
of Holies.—Strivings for the Faith. A Series of Lectures Delivered in the 
New Hall of Science, Old-street, City-road, under the Auspices of the 
Christian Evidence Society. (Hodder & Stoughton.) The Christian 
Evidence Society is doing very great serviceto the class who frequent Halls 
of Science, and are influenced by the somewhat claptrap infidelity that is 
propounded in such places. That it should deliver a series of lectures in 
the temple of Mr. Bradlaugh, testifies both to the fearlessnessof Christian 
advocates, and the willingness of their opponents, who, we presume, have 
the control of the Hall of Science, to hear what they have to say. The 
topics treated in this volume are timely and important. They all bear 
on the evidential argument, and while maintaining what are called 
‘external evidences,’ which it would be foolish and unscholarly to dis- 
parage, justly lay the ehief stress upon the moral evidence, which is 
simply unanswerable. Revs. Dr. Maclear, T. R. Birks, Dr. Lorimer, John 
Gritton, C. A. Row, J. H. Titecomb, W. R. Browne, and Mr. B. Harris 
Cowper are the lecturers. We may specially recommend Mr. Browne’s 
lecture on ‘Mr. Stuart Miull’s Autobiography.’—Philosophy, Science, 
and Revelation. By the Rey. Cuartes B. Gipson, M.R.I.A., Lecturer 
of St. John’s, Hoxton. Second Edition. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
This is not a profound book, nor can its author be pronounced a philoso- 
-pher, but, nevertheless, what he has written will instruct and interest 
many readers. His views are sound, and free from the narrowness that 
fears or misrepresents the discoveries of science. Where the doctrines 
of science are based on induction, and in harmony with the recognized 
principles of human consciousness and intelligence, he accepts them ; but 
when they run out into mere assumption and fanciful theory he rejects 
them as inconsistent with reason and revelation. He has brought to 
his work a considerable amount of reading, and has used it with intelli- 
gence and to good purpose throughout his various chapters. Beginning 
with a summary of ancient theories of creation, and passing on through 
the Mosaic account of it, the origin, antiquity, and varieties of the human 
race, and some other kindred topics, he closes with a valuable chapter on 
the wide-spread prevalence of serpent worship. His view of the six days’ 
work of creation has much to commend it, and his references to the flint 
weapon and tool theory and Darwin’s askidianism are evidences of his can- 
dour, thoughtfulness, and intelligence. The book is written in a simple and 
lucid style, and cannot fail to prove highly beneficial in the hands of general 
readers.—The Temple: Its Ministry and Services as they were at the 
Time of Jesus Christ. By the Ley. Dr. EpERSHEM. (Religious Tract 
Society.) This is on the whole the most complete and comprehensive, 
and at the same time popular, treatise on the Jewish temple and its 
ritual we have seen. With the entire literature and history of the 
subject, scattered over a great variety of works, Dr. Edersheim isthoroughly 
acquainted, and has thereby been enabled to invest his views with the 
authority of the most accomplished critics and scholars. Having devoted 
himself to his task for a series of years with the zeal and enthusiasm of 
a true student, nothing of importance bearing on his subject has been 
overlooked, and hence the completeness of his work. Some may differ from 
him in a few points of fact and interpretation, but none can fail to admit 
his general accuracy, and the lucidness of his treatment. The various 
chapters are full without being tedious, and the details are minute without 
being dull. No Biblical scholar can peruse the book without interest, 
and ordinary Scripture readers will gather from it fresh light and 
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instruction. Without a knowledge, indeed, of the structure, ministry, 


and services of the Temple, much of the Old Testament, and not a little 
of the New, must remain obscure, if not altogether unintelligible. Dr. 
Edersheim has, therefore, by the publication of this able treatise, not only 
illustrated the complex and gorgeous ritual of Judaism, but has done 
what will be found valuable in the general elucidation of Scripture. The 
volume has our hearty .commendation as a valuable contribution to 
Biblical literature and interpretation.—Select Remarks of Islay Burus, 
D.D., of the Free Church College, Glasgow. Edited by Rev. James 
C. Burns. With Memoir b vy. W. G. Bracxiz, D.D., LL.D. 
James Nisbet and Co. Dr. thine Burns belongs to an ecclesiastical 
family, almost as numerous and honoured as that of the Brown’s ; 
both his father and his brother have been commemorated in memoirs ; 
and he is worthy of a place by the side of the devout Pastor of 
Kilsyth, and the chivalrous Chinese missionary. Dr. Blackie has 
written a sympathetic and pleasant memoir of his friend. Dr. 
Burns was a scholarly, pious, and earnest man, and acquired a con- 
siderable reputation, Geode, however, sustained by his literary perform- 
ances. His volume on ‘Church History’ is a popular account of the 
church of the first three centuries, written with a thorough catholicity 
of feeling and appreciation. He contributed a good deal to periodical 
literature, chiefly criticisms on the contemporary leaders of different 

arties in the English Church. He was a good, but not a popular preacher; 
Be sermons in this yolume are of that thoughtful solid cast, with perhaps 
something more of the beautiful and human, that are associated with 
Scottish Presbyterians of the pre-Guthrian period. His lectures disappoint 
us by their want of grip and thoroughness. Dr. Burns shows best, per- 
haps, in his ecclesiastical lectures, which are well informed and acute, and 
som) etevvtively with the great ecclesiastical and theological questions of 
the day. 
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